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TO SAPPEO 

Dimly ree set thee in those fdT-cff days 
Thy hosom glowing with Aeoluin fire 
And Aphrodite s girdle of Desire 
Warming thy soul to loves entrancing 
Thy hrows are anctured siiU with Itvtng toy* 
Which crown thy brave boast that the years to be 
0 glonous Sappho should remember thee 
My stammering words are fmn to tell thy praise, 
And echo in a strange barbanan tongue 
{How rude to strains that Leslos made divine I) 
The magic music that thy Ups have sung 
As deathless as old Homer s mighty line 
Which through all ages tn our ears has rung 
Thou mortal Muse immortal os the Nine 

C R- H 


AQpa piXias pavXrj7 7T<p BaOfui ywcuKlltv 

TafJra. auix 




U«rkB Fn^pneitB not specifically attributed to Sappho 
in the avthon where they occur 

t Obdlxsa readings which axe incurably comrpt. 

— Under a Greek word in the Vocabulary means that it 
is conjectarally supplied 

Under a letter In the same signifies that it is doubtfully 
read. 

In the English tosIoos wards that hare no cotmterpart In 
the Greek are ttalidxed. 
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PREFACE 


T<f5c Udmffovs afnXYd}io>os fxiXi rot ^ptb 

Bergk Adespcia 62 

object of this book is to provide the general public 
with a popular j'et I hope not unscholarly and a 
comprehensive edition of Sappho containmg all that is so 
far known of her umquo personohtv and her mcomparable 
poems No one 13 more a^-are than the writer how difBcult 
a tash It IS to do justice to the subject. But I have 
endeavoured under some disadvantages tocoverthc field 
of research and to moke the work as complete as I could 
The necessary matenaJ hon-cver is voluminous and 
widely scattered and some of it beyond ordinary reach 
A proper equipmeat for the task ought to include a visit 
to lovdv Lesbos but non cutvis homtm conixngti aitte 
ConnJhum 

lly sincere acknowledgments are due to my many 
predecessors whose labours have alone made my omi 
work possible and I wish to express my especial 
obligations to my old pupil Professor A. S Hunt for the 
kmd encouragement I have received from him and the 
permission accorded me by the Egjpt Exploration Soaety 
to make use of his discoveries among the Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri and to give a facsiiiule of the Nerdd Ode. 
Mr Edmonds scholarly edition of Sappho m the Lyra 
Grotfca of the Loeb Senes has of course been of invaluable 
service. Mr Lobel s edition has only come out when these 
pages were in their second proof Professor Schnbart, 
of Berlin has kmdly allowed me to use his additional 
Fragments pnnted in that edition. In reproducing 
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objects of art and antiquity, I have received every 
assistance from Dr G F Hill and IMr A. H. Smith, of the 
British Museum, and my old fnend and pupil, Jlr E T 
Leeds, of the Ashmolean at Oxford, and "Mr A B Cook, 
of the Museum of Classical Archaeology^ at Cambridge The 
great National Museums of Pans, Berlin, Vienna, Florence, 
Rome, and Athens (through Mr Woodward of the Bntish 
School) have shown me no less courtesy. Nor must I 
omit the names of Mr Penoyre, Libranan of the Hellenic 
Society. ]\Irs Strong, F S A , and Mr. J W E Pearce, 
who has kindly looked through the proofs , nor of 
Sir Alfred Mond, who supphed me with photographs 
of some of his Greek statuary, and j\Ir Bernard Ashmole, 
of Oxford, to whom I am similarly indebted 
My excuse for taking this work in hand must be that 
Mr Wharton’s admirable and popular edition is now, 
owing to our advance in knowledge, out of date, and after 
servmg its generation has, if we may say so without 
offence, “ fallen on sleep,” and may fairly give place to 
another on snmlar hnes One valuable feature of that 


edition was the very complete Bibhography, giring all 
the hterature on Sappho up to the date of pubhcation. 
Readers must not expect to find m the present edition any 
palmary emendations of the text These have been for 
more competent hands to make, but now that i\Ir Lobel 
has for the first time estabhshed the canons of criticism 
for what is and what is not allowable m Sappho, the path 
of emendation is made clearer and safer 
After Joan of Arc Sappho marches at the head of 


woman-kmd, and will repay all the study that can be 
given her. If this book enables others to know her better, 
I shah, be satisfied. 


Petersfield. 


C. R. Haines. 


March, 1926 
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Your pratse shall sitll find room 
Evtn tn the eyes of all posterity 
That v:ear this world out to the endtng doom 

Shak Sonnets 55 
cn Kal ixcriovoxp 

tuS^f ai MvkoI p6tyy6^fvm atXlSfs 
The Reinatns of Sappho 

{ I With the possible exception of Shakespeare 
Homer is still the snpreme poet and Sappho without 
any exception the poetess Kar ‘ Not only 

are these first in their art but they arc also the first 
in time Homer has fared far better with posterity 
than Sappho though some centones older We have 
his worla more or less m full but wo know next to 
nothing about his life With Sappho the case is reversed. 
The fragments of her poetry that have come down to us 
are lamentably small but on the other band we can 
form some idea of her personality not only from what 
IS said about her here and there by undent authors 
but also from the httle that we have of her actual ^v^tmg 
Anstoxenus * the ^vnte^ on Greek music tolls us that 
Sappho and Alcaeus mode confidants of their books 
and certainly there is much of a personal nature even 
in the httle that we have of her ^TO^ks Being of a 
subjective lyncal character they naturally teU us much 

* Galen, ProirtpU 8 Anth. PaL lx 28, 

• S« Porph, on Hor Sat U, 1 30 Acron on the tame aayt 
Anacreon, Wllamoviti {SttPpio « Sim, p 15 n, S) prelen Archfloebns, 

la much more llkelT 
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that IS of value for a trae conception of her personahty 
and hfe, as well as for a correct appreciation of her 
genius 

§ 2 Suidas informs us that the fjbiXr) XvpiKa of 
Sappho were arranged m nme books/ and we learn 
from Servius, the commentator on Vergil, that the 
Bndal Songs (eVt^aXap^ta) were gathered into a separate 
book 2 It has been thought that there may have been 
two editions of Sappho current m Alexandnan times, 
the earher, according to subject matter, probably 
arranged by the grammarian Aristophanes m the third 
century b c , the other, some half-century later, 
accordmg to metres, for which Anstarchus, the famous 
grammarian, was responsible But we may surely 
suppose, judgmg from all hkehhood and from the example 
of Horace, that Sappho herself, if she pubhshed her 
own works,^ followed no such pedantic plan, certainly 
not that of Anstarchus I have therefore in this edition 
without hesitation discarded the metncal arrangement, 
which has for obvious reasons commended itself to 
editors hitherto, and have only attempted in a general 
way to group the fragments accordmg to their genenc 
character, as far as this is discernible ■* The broad 
scheme is this — 

Fragments 1-4 stand by themselves, and are put at 
the begmmng , 

5-32 refer to Sappho’s circle and her social hfe in 
general , 

^ Cf also Anth Pal vu, 17 , below, p 221 

® OnVerg Georg 1 , 31 , cf Pseud 'Diouys , Rhet (Usenet, p 247) 
The Book was viu or ix See Wilam quoted m Pauly-Wissowa 

® She IS represented on early vase pamtmgs as reading from a 
volume of poems , see below, p 77 

* One or two may prove to be m wrong places, but these have 
been left where they are owing to the labour involved by any dis- 
placement of the numbers in the Index 
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33-55 (except 51 which is out of place and belongs to 
the section 71-87) are of a personal character 

56-60 have reference to her claims to imniortahty 
as a jioetess 

61-70 give her philosophy of life os far as it remains 
to ns 

71-87 her allusions to Nature and its beauties 

88-117 cl®hG poems invocations and references to 
Deities 

11&-151 epithalamia or bndal songs m general 

152-173 vanous fragments that do not lend them 
selves to classification 

Where smglc words only are recorded they will mostly 
be found m the vocabulary which is meant to contain 
every word which we possess of Sappho s 

§ 3 We know from Fragm 142 that Sappho s first 
book, m the edition followed by the papyrus contained 
1 320 Imcs AH the four books of the Odes of Horace 
together with the Carmen Saeculare contain only 3 000 
lines while the longest book the third has i ooo Imes 
It is of course possible that Sapphos first book 
containing all the poems in her favounte Sapphic metre 
was much longer than the others but even so we cannot 
suppose her total output to have been less than 8 000 
hnes Of all this we have to be at present as content 
as we can with less than the equivalent of 500 lines 
containing perhaps 2 000 words all told But th« is 
not the worst. Even these meagre orts are m some 
cases fuU of corruptions and gnevously mutilated 
Many of them if not most have to be patched up or 
pieced together and the sense eked out by more or less 
precanous conjectures We have not only to mterpret 
Sappho s dreams but In many cases we are tempted 
m some well mgh forced to dream them for ourselves 
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a perilous adventure, not lightly to be undertaken ^ 
Only two poems, out of perhaps five hundred, have come 
down to us qmte complete m their numbers Fragm 3 
probably stood first in the edition of Anstarchus according 
to metres, and is placed nearly in the same position here 
It is the famous UoiKikodpov* aOdvar id^pdStra 


Vogue and Subsequent Loss of Sappho's Poems 

§ 4 We do not Imow by what means or through 
whose agency the poems of Sappho, numerous as they 
were, came to be collected and pubhshed It is not 
easy to imagme that in such early times she was able 
to issue an authoritative edition of her owm IMuch 
of her work, however, must have survived among her 
friends and pupils of the “ House of the liluses over 
which she presided, who were proud of her and chenshed 
her memory Her lyncs soon found their way over 
Hellas The only contemporary anecdote which we 
have of Sappho, tells us that Solon, the great Atheman 
lawgiver, on hearmg his nephew at a banquet sing one 
of Sappho’s songs, was so dehghted with it that he made 
the boy teach him the words there and then, and on 
being asked why he did so, answered “ that I may not 
die before I have learnt it ” ^ This must have occurred 
in the first half of the sixth century b c Two hundred 
years later we find a character in the Antilais of 
Epicrates ^ claimmg to have learnt the songs of Sappho 
by heart And her songs were still bemg sung m Cicero’s 

^ Mr Edmonds, in his recent edition [Lyra Graeca), has attempted 
it with much skdl and ingenuity 
® Fragm 61 

^ ® Aehan apud Stobaeum, 29, 58 The words ''ha naOdiv av-6 
anoBdvw may mean " that as soon as I have learnt it I may die ” 

« Athen xui, 605 E 
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time 1 m the end of the first century aj) * in the second * 
and m the third.* 

How much later the lyncs of Sappho survived to 
dehght mankind is not certainly known. But various 
mdications pomt to the conclusion that they were not 
wholly lost to the world till towards the end of tjie 
eleventh century of our era. We find quotations from 
Sappho though not (it appears) from Alcaeus m vanous 
grammanans till about that date Thar final loss 
the most irreparable which wo have to deplore in the 
whole domain of pure hterature due as it was partly 
to the general decadence of learning was accelerated 
no doubt by the nnfflmiliar dialect m which Sappho 
wrote But we must attribute some share of the 
lamentable result to the bigoted hostihty of the Church 
Though the evidence is not quite conclusive we cannot 
wholly disregard the tradition that the works of Sappho 
among others came under the ban of the Hierarchy 
The ascetic Tatian* had centuries before led the way 
by a violent attack upon Sappho and her vmtmgs 
m such general terms hmvever as not to make us feci 
certam that he had any real acquamtanc© with I^er works 
The pubhc destruction of her ^v^tmgs seems to have 
taken place first at the end of the fourth century a d 
in the time of Gregory Narianrcn whose tedions if 
pious works were held to bo a suitable and suffiaent 
sabshtute Cardan • aboat 1^50 is our authonty for 

1 AntL. Pit V 132 Hor., CM. Iv 9 11 

* Pint, Pytk. Or 6 Symp vli. 8, 2 Dion Chry*. 11, A 

* Gellhu xix, 3 

* Athfn, xUi, 605 E. 

* Oni ad Grate, 53 (drcft 180 a.d) £ *4** Y>^rc\cr wofrt iw 

ipmrop^if xal Ievr1}s fitu Ho also calls her 

i 

Dt SapUnlia IL 
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this, and he is partly corroborated by Peter Alcyomus.i 
who states that as a boy he heard from Demetnus 
Chalcondylas, that under the Byzantine Emperors the 
ecclesiastical authorities burnt the works of ancient 
Greek poets, especially those which contained aino)cs 
turpes lusus et negtiUias amaniium , and he mentions 
expressly the poems of Sappho, Erinna, Anacreon, 
Mimnermus, Bion, Aleman, and Alcaeus Further, 
Scahger states that the works of Sappho and the other 
lynsts were burnt both at Rome and at Constantinople in 
1073 under Gregory VII (Hildebrand) In fact, about 
this time, as above stated, Sappho's works did disappear 
But it wiU still remam a question, why the far more 
reprehensible writings of Petromus, Martial, and others, 
not to mention the foul Pnenha of Straton in tlie 
Anthology, were still allowed to be copied by the pious 
hands of monks 

Sources from which Sappho’s Poems have been Recovered 

§ 5 Infimte pains have been taken by generations 
of scholars to repair the ravages of time, of ignorance, 
and of rehgious bigotry, by recovering every scrap 
of Sappho that can be found embedded in the whole 
of past hterature Exammation will show that nearly 
fourscore sources have yielded their quota, here a httle 
and there a httle Not all the extracts thus brought 
to hght, which range from single words to several hnes 
or stanzas, are attributed exphcitly to Sappho in the 
places where they occur, but some, included here,- are 
conjecturally assigned to her, mostly by general consent, 
on considerations of dialect, style, and subject 

^ De Exiho, p 69, Leipzig, 1707 . cf also Blomlield, Mus Cnlic 
1 , p 422 

* Marked with an asterisk 
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Until the wonderful discoxcncs of late j'cars m Egypt 
there Mrcrc only two considcmhlo poems by Sappho 
known to us the Ode to Aphrodite already mentioned 
and the still more famotis \ync to a bclo\cd girl ^ 
dcscnbing in burning w'ords and tumultuous imagery 
the whole passion of loxx. But now we have many 
stanzas and a considerable part of a narrati\e poem 
rescued from Egj'ptian rubbish heaps • the origmals 
of which arc mostlj m BefUn or London Unfortunately 
the o%\'ncrs of these papyrus rolls before throwing them 
mto the ^vaste-pap>Tus basket mostlj tore them across 
perpendicularly Consequent!) the lines arc as a rule 
mutilated at the begmnmg or end or both • and m order 
to extract any coherent sense conjecture unsatisfactory 
and inconclurfve as it always is must ncccssanly be 
employed E\*cn in the parts that remain man) letters 
are so nearly obhtcratcd that gucss\rork is inCMtable * 

Yet in spite of all some of the newly rcco\’ercd 
fragments such as the two beautiful poems now in 
Berlm • arc a great addition to our knowledge of Sappho 
and her art The XVth wlumc of Oxyihynchus Papjm 
by Drs Grenfell and Hunt* contains a great number 
of small fragments of Sappho and also a fmv lines of 
a brief life of her a complete copy of which ^vould have 
been most valuable From the mention of Chamaelcon ’ 

* Fr»fm. 4 The name li apparently not piven, onlen wo accept 

thf exaendatlons of WHainowitz or Edmonda. CatnUos Jn hit para 
phraw Introdoces tho name Lesbla In the second ttanso, when Edmonds 
sn^Cests Drocheo or Broebea (Attic or 

* Thos happQf cootnvmlnf tho Sapphic uuudm, tefm x^palot 
Tngm. 65. 

* C .5 Fracm, 9 87 107 etc. 

* A dot placed under a letter means that it ii donbtfnl a lino under 
a letter or word shows that It is conjectnrally added. 

* Fragm 7 8. 

* Vol XV 1787 178S, 

* 1800 1 coL 2. 
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a philosopher and grammanan of the fourth century b c , 
who wrote a treatise on Sappho/ it is probable that 
the facts recorded by this epitomator were drawn 
from him There are still hundreds of similar fragments, 
as yet undeciphered, in the hands of the same editors, 
and we may in the course of time look for some other 
small prizes, snatched from the realms of Orcus, or 
rather Osins 

§ 6 Next to our obhgations to the archaeologists 
of Egypt, and apart from the great debt due to the 
transmitters to postenty of the two famous Odes," ive 
owe most to the thifd-century ivntcr Atlienaeus in liis 
DeipnosopJiistcB, a book which portrays the subjects 
discussed at hterary banquets of the leading ivits of the 
time Other wnters, who have given valuable extracts 
from or cnticisms of the lost poems are Anstotle, 
Demetnus the rhetoncian, Plutaxch, Maximus Tynus, 
Dion of Prusa, Galen, and Anstides the Sophist In 
the works of the last, whose rhetoric is of a poetical 
cast, many other remimscences of Sappho no doubt 
still lurk, for his great fnend Alexander of Cotiasum, 
the tutor of Marcus Aurehus, as we know, lectured 
on Sappho The shorter quotations, ivhich have been 
salved, many of them being of a mere verbal or 
grammatical character and consisting of smgle words, 
are from vanous wnters on grammar and metre, and 
contnbute httle of any value for Sappho's poetry or 
her biography ^ Extant schohasts to the ancient Greek 
wnters supply us with nearly fifty quotations from 
Sappho, given for the purposes of illustration ^ 

Athen xiu, 599 C, To irepl Zatr^oCs 

* Fragm 3, 4 

Mr J A Symonds has the hardihood to affirm that the smallest 
fragments are " perfect ” 

* A good many of these may be drawn from Didymus Chalcenterus 
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Sappho and the Latin Poets 

5 7 Among Latm wnterB \^c find most familiarity 
with Sappho in Catullus Horace and perhaps 0\id 
Martial also mentions her twice or thnee Catullus 
had more of the Greek gemus than any other Latm 
poet and m his lyncal art was more akm to Sappho 
In so\*eral places even in the httlc that has come demm 
to U3 of Sappho we can detect %\hcre Catullus has 
imitated her and he has left us a translation ' if it be 
not rather a paraphrase of the famous C>aU>tral poi 
tctjvoi ode which he addresses to his mistress Lcsbia 
a name obviously rcmmlsccnt of Sappho Had \vc all 
Sappho 8 poems before us we should certainly find 
many more parallels between the t^ro writers He 
has sdd nothing against her m his poems and he calls 
her docta i c sl^ed m her art* 

Horace bases his main scheme of lync poetry on Alcaeus 
and Sappho though Alcaeus is certainly his favourite 
He has several more or less direct reminiscences of 
Sappho * and of course alludes to her by name more 
than once Such poems os the Chloe dialogue and the 
hncs to Neobulo * in the lomc a mttiore metre may look 
back to Sapphic originals He evidently had a high 
admiration for her and sets her with Alcaeus among 
the Shades m the abodes of the Blest* There is nothmg 
to her discredit to be found m his works The word 

• A v«y poor olUir In tpite of Swlnbnme t ridlculons cnlogy 

A mere bnutilal tnmsUtkxi tboro nercr waj ud will never be ** 1 

• CatnlL 35 10 cl Plato, Pkmsdr 235b {- Act VH xli, 19) 
Max. Tyrini viH 90 Martial Epifr vU, 09 10 x, 35 16, ipeala 
of her aa docia^ bat reflects on ber chastity Tumt. Maar calls her 
ioctUtime {D* iltlrit) j so also Mar Victor HI 6 4. 

Odtt 1, 26 1 It e 11 EpUL 1. 19 2A. 

‘ IWcL, 04 111 9 and lU. 12. 

• The only real persons there 
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mascula^ applied to her, which some have so pitiably 
tried to mterpret m an evil sense agamst her, obviously 
—surely obviously — describes her poetry only, as the 
whole pomt of the companson with Archilochus is m 
connexion with their respective hterary styles Sappho, 
says Horace, softens the muse of Archilochus, but not 
so as to make it effemmate ^ 

One would have expected Ovid to show admiration 
for Sappho and famihanty with her works But except 
in a hne or two here and there m the Epistle of Sappho 
to Phaon,3 which is possibly, but not certainly, by him, 
we find m Ovid very httle trace of her work ^ He 
mentions her several times, it is true, as an erotic teacher, 
and the meanmg is curiously ambiguous m one or two 
of these passages He charges her with lascivia, but 
this need not necessarily have a wholly bad meanmg ® 
For Apuleius,® defending himself agamst the charge 
of writing ludtcros et amatonos versus, retorts that 
Anacreon and Simomdes and Aleman had done the same, 
and Sappho too, she indeed lascive and with such exqmsite 
grace, that by the sweetness of her songs she reconciles 
us to their unaccustomed dialect Here the word does 
not seem to reqmre any worse signification than 
“ sportive ” 


1 Ausomus, Idylls, vi, 24, also calls her masctila, but he has one 
eye on Statius, Silvae, v, 3, 154 (viriles), and the legendary leap from 
Leucate 

s See Wilam , Sappho u Swiomdes, p 17, note, and Porphynon 
on the passage 

^ Heroid xv , for a translation see below 
* pace Lunik 

=> ArsAmat in, 331 , Remed Am 761. Tnsi u, 365, cf Am u, 
18, 26, and 34 In the last two passages he calls her Lesbis arnica, 
and Lesbts amaia, and apparently refers to the Epistle (or an Epistle) 
of Sappho to Phaon, Heroid xv, 19, 201 
® Apol 9 
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The Sappho cult still ran high m the second and third 
centuncs a d The last personahty of the anacnt u’orid 
uith vrhom ^rc can connect the name of Sappho was 
the emperor Juhan From his references to her works 
and his twice calling her KtxX^ Xantfxi} the exquisite 
Sappho ^re see that she was an cspcaal favountc with 
him the last of the Grscco-Romans 

No Probabtlily of recovering Sappho s Complete Works 
5 8 That a complete copy of Sappho s poems should 
ever be recovered is now almost bejond the bounds 
of possibihty The sarcophagus of a lover of Greek 
learmng m Eg 3 q)t or a poet s library in buned 
Herculaneum is the only place we can look to for such 
a joyous resurrection unless wo put any faith m the haxy 
tradition that in the Kubbet-el Khazneh or Dome of 
the Treasure at Damascus were promiscuously heaped 
together at the time of the Arab Conquest all the books 
of Greek learmng foimd m Damascus to remain and 
rot there imopened ever since. 

Life of Sappho 

§ 9 But let us pass on no^v to what is known 
authentically about Sappho s life She was bom ns 
IS most probable at Eresus * on the west coast of the 
island of Lesbos But she is usually spoken of as a 
Mitylenaean * and there can be little doubt that the 
mam part of her life was hved at Mitylcno Possibly 

* So Dloscorida (Anth Pal. vll« 407} and SoldAS, tub roc# Her 
effigy on tho coins of Erettn auinot bo explained In any other way 
Tradition also U said to support theorr But Athen. xlU, 696 
taya that the Sappho of Erona was a cou r t e ia n and not the 
' e.g Herod. Ui, 125 Moachna, 111, 02 Strabo xlU 617 Athen 
X, 425 A Ox. Pap 1800 Par Marble 38 SehoL Pkatdnu 
235 C PindaH Vita Anth. Pah vU» 17 xvh 310 (vU, 14 407 
ix. 66 169} PoOox lx, 84 
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on the death of her parent, when she was six, the family 
migrated thither 

§ 10 Her father’s name was most probably 
Skamandronymus (sometimes shortened into Skamandms 
or Skamon),^ and her mother’s Kleis ^ We do not know 
the year, nor even the approximate year, m which 
Sappho was bom, but it must, we may suppose, have 
been durmg the nmth decade of the seventh century b c ^ 
She had three brothers, aU, probably, ]umor to her, 
of whom Charaxus was the eldest, Eurygyus the second, 
and the youngest, her favourite, Lanchus ^ We know 
nothmg of the last-named, except that Sappho " often 
sang his praises ” m his capacity of cup-bearer at the 
civic feasts of the Mitylenaeans, at which we may suppose 
that Sappho also might be present, in their Town Hall 
This office, we know from Athenaeus,^ was reserved for 
weU-bom and comely youths We learn nothing more 
of Eurygyus, but there was a later Mitylenaean of similar 
name, and son of a Lanchus, m the time of Alexander ® 
As the conjunction of names seems to show that he was 
of Sappho’s blood, we see a chance of the Sappho 
tradition being kept up in Mitylene for more than 200 
years 

§ II Charaxus, the elder brother, is mentioned by 
several wnters Much to Sappho’s disgust he contracted 

^ Suidas gi\es six or seven alternatives, with, further MS varia- 
tions Eurygyus is the only possible competitor to Skamandronymus 
(cf also Schol , Find Vit), which latter we find in Herod 11 , 135 , 
Schol Plato, Phaedr 235 C , Ael , VH xu, 19 , Ox Pap 1800 
So Suidas and the Schol Find Vxt Fragm 53 is so hke a folk- 
song that we cannot be sure that fidrep means Sappho’s mother 

® See Athen xm, 599 Euseb places her floruit in the 42nd 
Olympiad (b c 599-596) 

* Ox Pap 1800 

® IX, 424 E , cf Eustath Horn , Iliad, xx, 234 (Schol Vict ) 

* Aman, m, 6, 5 
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a liaison "With a beautiful courteran of Naucratis in 
Egypt, named Doncha ' also perhaps nicknamed 
Rhoddpis or Rosy-cheeks He redeemed her from 
slavery at a great cogt momed her and had children 
by her Charajois traded between Ixsbos and Naucratis 
in the native Lesbian wmc which ivas famous mantiquitj 
According to Ovid and Athenaeus Charaxus impoverished 
himself by his lavish erpendituie on Doncha, and Ovid 
implies that his trade taken up to recoup himself ^7as 
not a reputable one Sappho took him severely to task 
for his infatuation which brought disgrace on his family 
and was an object of derision to his enemies The 
beautiful epigram of Posidippus (about 250 b c ) deserves 
to be quoted here • — 

Thy bones O Doricha arc dost long long ago 
Thy robe that breathed of scent the band about thy hair 
Thou who of yore didst clasp Charaxus young and fair 
And breast to breast with him didst taste the mommg 
wine 

But the white pages of s\5reet Sappho s song arc thine 
They hve and ever shall hvc spcakmg to the ear 
Thy happy name which Naukratis shall still hold dear 
While sea borne ships o er Nile 9 lagoons pass to and fro 

) 12 Sappho was roamed says Smdas to a certain 
Kerkylas or Kerkolas a very nch man who hailed 
from Andros Some suppose hut on somewhat flimsy 
grounds this name to be a fictitious and nbald appella 
tion taken from the comic poets who (it is conjectured) 

1 Snldu tmder AXattwet »ayi th« wm^ a Thridan tmt AthttL xlU 
596 ImpUet that tha vu of Nancntla (frtyrtr) Herodotus givvs an 
account of her li, 135 »m also OvJd, xv 63, 117 Potldippos 

in Athenaeus abora-quoted Strabo, rvil 808 Suidas, s t 
PoSwvrSor Sjr6.6muL, and Phot. ibid, Fm^ents 6 10 and 

portblj 11 

Athen, -HH, 596 C WUsmowiti und Simoniist p 19 
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held Sappho up to shame and ndicule on the comic 
stage But beyond such titles of comedies as Sappho, 
Phaon, and Leucadius, there is nothing to support this 
idea^ We hear of only one child as the result of this 
mamage, a daughter named Kleis ^ 

§ 13 Beside the affair of Charaxus, the only incident 
m Sappho’s hfe of which we have any certain record, 
is her so]oum in Sicily, mentioned on the Parian Marble, 
which m its present condition simply says that Sappho 
sailed from Mitylene to Sicily as an exile ^ But we 
do not know whether she was bamshed and, if so, why, 
or went mto voluntary exile The subsequent words 
on the Marble, which might have cleared up this pomt, 
are mutilated, but the conjecture of Mr Edmonds, 
<To SeuTep>ov, as if this were her second exile, is neat 
and has somethmg to be said for it If correct, however, 
what of her first exile ^ Mr Edmonds is ready for the 
question, and refers us to a margmal note on a papyrus 
fragment of Alcaeus at Berhn ^ The Berhn editors 
profess to read only two scholia to this text, but a third, 
whose existence they admit, but fail to read it, is given 
though dubiously by Mr Edmonds thus avrov rov 
7TOirir7]V /c<ac>[T('j]v)] UaTTpd) K{al) t(oj/) ^AvrLfJbevlSav 
<dS>6A^ov <6vT>a t(ou) ^AXKalov <Kal> ri<vas> aXXovs 
The second scholion speaks of a prior bamshment 
of Alcaeus and his friends (mcludmg Phanias ^), for an 
unsuccessful plot against M3nrsilus, to Pyrrha m Lesbos 
If we can place any sufficient rehance on the above 
readmg of fines, which are confessedly almost indecipher- 

For a discussion of these plays see below, p 27 

Ovid, Heroid xv, 70, 120, and Suidas See also Franm 54, 
61 (?55) 

® If the date was about 598 b c , as Edmonds thmks, Sappho was 
probably young 

* Berl Klassiker texte, 5, 2, 12 
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able we shall have to associate Sappho with Alcaeus 
and other opponents of the autocratic regime m their 
enforced seclusion at Pyrrha. This true might throw 
some much needed light upon a Ime m Ovid s EpaUe ^ 

Nec me Pyirhiades Methymniadesve pnelhe 
Nec me Lesbiadum cetera turba luvant 

which unexpectedly bnngs Sappho mto connexion with 
the Maidens of Pyrrha It is a canons if but shght 
comadence that early coins of Pyrrha bear a female 
head similar to those which appear on the corns of 
IDtylene and are commonly associated with Sappho 

§ 14 Bnt Sappho probably jnmor m age to Alcaens 
wonld have been somewhat young at this penod The 
only allusion to political affairs in her extant fragments 
IS one which has qmte recently come to light on one of 
the Oxjrhynchos leaves • where the Lesbian clan 
composed of the descendants of Penthilns is mentioned 
Pittacus the famous Mnssolmi of Mitylene was connected 
with this clan by his marriage with the sister of Dracon 
the son of Penthflos 

§ 15 It 15 not known where Sappho resided m 
Sialy on her retirement thither Ond • makes her 
apostrophire the Meganan maids and Megan an 
mothers as if the Sidhan Megara were to be her 
destmation m case of a Sight to Sialy Bnt S5TUcnse 
seems m every way the more bkely spot for her residence 
It was the most important aty on the island and the 
mention on the Panan Marble of the Gamon or Junkers 
as rulmg m that aty at the time seems only relevant 

* UfTcid. XV 15 Some MSS. glv* another (corrnpt) reading here 

Nec mfhl P yiln o nibetmt Mnalrre poella where neither name nor 
grammar Is tolerable (Pyrlno ■■ Gyrinno and (?)) 

* Fragm. 38. 

* Htroii. XT S4. 
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if it relegated Sappho thither We know, too, that 
at a later time S5Tacuse pnded itself on possessing 
a fine statue of Sappho which had a place of honour 
in the Town Hall ^ 

With the exception of this stay in Sicily, probably 
of no long duration, Sappho’s life, as far as we know, 
was passed in Lesbos and mainly at Mitylene However, 
she may well have travelled on the mainland of Asia, 
and more especially visited Sardis and Phocaea " 

Sappho and hei Envuoninent 

§ i6 Sappho, even more than her elder contemporary 
Alcaeus, was the glory of Lesbos, to [leXixpov avxvf^^ 
Aea^Loiv, as Lucian ^ calls her, coupling her name with 
those of the martial TelesiUa and the philosophic 
Theano As all great ivnters in some way are, she must 
have been the product of her age and environment 
and the mouthpiece of the tendencies and ideals of her 
tune In appraising her character and achievements, 
we must therefore take mto account, so far as we can 
discover them, the racial antecedents, the social 
conditions, and the natural features of her native Lesbos 

§ 17 This island, which has been called the " pearl of 
the ^gean ”, was colonized at different times by various 
races, the ancient Pelasgians so-called, the Carians 
from the mainland, and the Aeohans and Achaeans 
from Greece proper The word Aeohan is itself said 
to sigmfy a “ mixed ” race How far Sappho herself 

^ S Mirone has tried to show with some success in the Revue 
Numismatique, vol Iv, ser iv, p 16, that a Syracusan com hears on 
its reverse the representation of this statue of Sappho See Plate 
IV, 5, 6, 7 Cic , Verr u, 4, 57 

See Fragments 6*. 6„ 8^^, 543 , 97*, 141 „ 1473 

=> Amores, 30 , cf Anstides, ’Ett’ ’^Ae^dv8pw, § 152 , Aristotle, 
Rhei 1398 B 
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^vas of pxire GreeL descent is not kno%vn* The point 
will bo further discussed m connexion with her personal 
appearance- 

Lesbos was renowned from early tunes for its bcautj 
fertihty and exquisite climate ^ The wmo of Lesbos • 
and its figs were famous for their excellence and the 
barley of Eresus * figures on its comage Homer smgles 
out the Lesbian ivomen as the most beautiful in the world * 
and the concubme of Achilles the rosy-cheeked Bnseis • 
was probably from Lesbos os well as her imderstudy 
the daughter of the Lesbian Diomede The elegance 
of their dancmg is praised m connexion ^nth Sappho 
by on anonymous writer • Antifxiter of Thessalonika 
rA\U Sappho the glory of Lesbian ^vomcn of the lo\ely 
tresses ’ tied with a purpio band • Contests were held 
in Lesbos not onI> for beauty (#caAAierr<m) m the temple 
of Hera but also for ohnvoftla and aox^pomnnj * It 
was pre-emmently the homo of dance and lync song 
and l^;end symboUted its supremacy m music by telling 
that the head and lyre of Orpheus were earned from 
the mouth of the Hebrus to Lesbos “ Moreo\er it 

* PUny NH V 31 IMod Sic. t 82. 

» Verg Gwry U, 90 Orid An Am, U 57 Strabo, 803 \thai- 
iU, 02 ad, 42. 

Atten liJ 111 F 

* i*. 271 

» llitd I, 322, T G Tocker (Sappho Uelbouroe 1914 p 13) 
nya Artistically the dlfttogolahiog mark ot tho X.ciblans ai repre 
tented In Homer wat their dear open-eyed oiiginal obaervatlon of 
ewential*, their veradty of deoaiptlon. their dUltke of the Indefinite 
and the mvrtic.” The lonrco of thia itatement I ha\-e not traced 
Antli. Pal- ix, 189 see below p. 184 

* Anth. Pal i* 29 

» Anth PaL vi 211 

Athen. xill 610 A. 

1 Anth Pal tU, 718 lx, 189 

“ Hit gory vita^ down tho ttreem wmt sent, 

I>own the awlft Hebna to tho Lesbian shore — MUton t Lydiat, 
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was the home of Terpandcr, the founder of Greek music, 
and Arlon the incomparable harpist and dithj'rambist 
It was m every way fitting that the tenth muse should 
come from such a homo As Plato so gracefully puts it — 

The Muses are but nine, say some, 
how carelessly 1 
Can they not see 

Sappho, the tenth, from I.esbos come ^ ^ 

The Aeolian Race 

§ i8 In the seventh century n c the Acohans of 
Lesbos were a vigorous and gifted race, bra\e m war, 
enterpnzmg in trade, vehement in politics, eminent 
in poetry and music " They had the sense to sec, as 
the Itahans in our own day had tlic sense to sec, that 
a dictator is sometimes the only sal\ation for a state 
given over to the selfish quarrels of partisans, and our 
sympathies go vith Pittacus in his stand for justice, 
tranqudhty, and order He seems to us a far finer 
character, in the field of politics, than Alcaeus, vhose 
pohtics were not on a par with liis poetrj , though they 
lend it interest and vividness Even if Alcaeus were 
not a lover of Sappho, as some have thought, the two 
were certainly friends, and the possibility is that Sappho 
shared his views to some extent, even if she did not 
suffer banishment for her opinions Her exile, if such 
it really was, cannot have been of long duration Alcaeus, 
as we know, returned from exile, and accepting the 
situation made his peace with Pittacus 

^ Anth Pal ix, 506 

® They at one time conquered a part of the Troad, and disputed 
in her ambitions not unsuccessfully unth Athens herself The Asiatic 
Aeolians "were of much inferior fibre , see Athcn xi\, 624 (quoting 
from Herachdes Ponticus) 
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Poiitton of Women m Lesbos 
$ 19 In one all important pomt the Acolians of 
Lesbos afforded a great contrast to the lomans and 
Donans namely in the position held by ^vomen m their 
country These seem not to ha\c been secluded as at 
Athens and among the lonions generally where as we 
know the less ^vomcn were seen in pubhe and the less 
they were talked about the better were they thought of * 
Only the refined and intellectual courtezan an Aspasia 
or a Phryno could in Athens hve any sort of free hfe 
Nor were the Lesbian women brought up as were 
the Donan under disaplino and stnet rules of conduct 
for the pnmarj purpose of becoming robust breeders 
for the men and bearing to them vigorous children 
worthy to be Spartan dtizcns On the one hand no 
harem system appears nor on the other a kniltur of 
eegemes based on the training of gjTnnasium or pahestra. 
The women of Lesbos U%*ed it seems, a natural hfe as 
they did m onaent Egypt and were the equals of men 
m soaal opportumty if not m mental capaatv But 
the modem tendency for women to become as for as 
possible dupheates of men had no place among the Acohans 
or any other Greeks To push anj^thing to extreme 
lengths was abhorrent to the Greek genius It seemed 
to them 03 it IS bad taste The Acohan women w-erc 
content to compete with men in all arts that were common 
to both sexes. Thc> had no wish to unsex themselves 
The duties of wife and mother were still the accepted 
rflle * 

Sapphos Vocation 

f 20 Sappho as we have seen mamed and had 
a daughter Probably her husband died when KJels 
» Thuc u. AS 

In later times I^esblan TOtnen acqalred a Ttiy evil repntatioii. 
See Atben x, 443 A Lndan, Dimi fStrttr 6 
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was quite small/ and Sappho took up a profession, 
of which we hear nearly for the first time, though no doubt 
it existed in the world long before She conducted a sort 
of academy for the instruction of girls in poetry, music, 
smgmg, and dancmg,” in fact in the culture of all physical 
and mental graces Part of her work no doubt was the 
orgamzmg and conducting of processional dances and 
songs for the festivals of the gods Such a scene is 
depicted m an anonjunous epigram ® 

To mild-eyed Hera’s glorious temple go. 

Ye Lesbian maids, and delicately there 
Weave the fair dance for her, and Sappho so 
With golden lyre in hand shall set the air, 

That in the ]oy of that glad dance ye say. 

Surely KaUiop6 herself doth play ^ 

This estabhshment is called MoicxottoXiov olida,^ the 
House of the Lovers of the Muses It became no doubt 
the centre of a hterary cotene, or salon, as w^ell as a house 
of mstruction If the words of the fragment quoted 
can be pressed, it might seem that Sappho died in the 
buildmg where she presided Incidentally, we learn 
a few facts about this hterary circle Sappho’s con- 
nexion with the fnends and pupils whom she gathered 
round her is compared by Maximus Tynus ® to the 
re-)(yrj epcuTt/ci) of Socrates, as described by Plato 
Here it may be remarked that, smce Maximus, a 
philosopher of high character and noble sentiments, 

"" ^ See Ovid, Heroid xv, 70 

* Nossis (Anth Pal vii, 718) calls Mityiene KaXXCxopos, the city 
of the fair dances 

® Anth Pal ix, 189 

* Miss Patrick, m her Sappho, p 106, holds that she and her pupils 
formed a thiasos or rehgious society for the worship of Aphrodite 

Fragm 61 Or read MoioonoXw “ that serves the muses ” 

® XXIV, 24 
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certainly regards the love of Socrates for his friends 
and pupils Alabiades and Charmides and Phaedms 
as perfectly innocent in fact as Platonic he must be 
crediting Sappho with feding the same pure affection ' 
for her fnends and disaples Gynnno • and Atthis • 
and Anactoiia,* He adds that both Socrates and Sappho 
claimed to love {ipSv) many fnends and to be attracted 
by ah beautiful things • 

§ 21 Besides the three named above we hear from 
Sindas of Telesippa and Megara Gongyla of Colophon • 
and Euneica of Salamis Miift^adilfA, or Dika is named 
twice by Sappho ’ and Hero (of Gyara ?) once • Ovid 
adds Cydro (or €3^0) • and m a corrupt reading Mnni_q 1® 
Damophyla appeals in Philostratus s life of ApoUomns 
Timas m a probably spnnoos epigram ^ and Emma 
of Teos or Telos or Tenos has be^ ated by Smdas 
but probably m error “ as a pupil of Sappho The elder 
poetess of the name may have been a contemporary 
of Sappho In a poem she calls herself {li the epigram 


• Cf. »l»o Plat la 

• Max. Tvr xziv 9 Frngm. IQ, 

• Max, Tyr xxlv 9 Saida* Fnifin. 6, 18, 19 

• Max. Tyr xxiv 9 Fragm Sj, Soida* (? — AcaQom of Mlletni) 
Aojurtoii* i* nid to be a name for Miletn* — Anagora then might be the 
name and Anactoiia » the MQetlan Ovld,H»r xv 17 (pJ Amynthone) 

• Theml*tias (Or 13) however biamn Sappho and Anacreon 
for tmmearared or rather Immeaaiirable eulogiM of thdr darling*. 
It is not altogether to her credit that Sappho i» lo often coupled with 
A nac r eon. E,g Dion Chry*., Or 11, 24 ApoL Apol 0 Pint. 
Symp vU, 8 2 AnL xix, 3 Athea. xlv 639 A. 

• Fragm. 5 21 

’ Fragm. 10 12. 

• Fragm. 20 

Ovid, B»rcid. xv 17 

“ Ovid Htroid, XV 16 and Choeroboaca* (Com. Cop, Aldi, 286b) 
Wilam. Introduce* Mnari* into Fragm. 97 
‘ Given below p. 176. 

“ In Fragm. 22 we find Eirena or Eranna aUnded to. 
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IS genuine) CTuveraipl? of Baucis, the Mitylenaean 
She died at 17, and her fame rested upon an epic poem 
on “ The Spindle ” An epigram compares her to 
Sappho — 

Sappho excelled Ennna in her lync verse, 

As far as she did Sappho in hexameters 

The two names, Nikopohs^ and ICalhs, which appear in 
the pamtmg on the Athenian hydna depicted in the illus- 
tration (p 76), are probably only conventional Athenian 
names of the fifth century b c Sappho had two nvals 
m her vocation, with whom klaximus compares the 
sophists Prodicus, Gorgias, and the others as nvals 
of Socrates Sappho’s competitors were Gorgo and 
Andromeda,^ for the latter of whom Atthis, one of 
her favountes, deserted her But, no doubt, Sappho 
was held in far greater estimation than they were, and 
we can see how great her fame as a personahty and an 
mstructress must have been, when we consider from 
what distant parts of the Greek world pupils came to 
be with her 

Unfounded Charges against Sappho's Character 

§ 22 It IS necessary at this pomt to say a few words — 
and they shall be as few as possible — on the subject 
of the charges so often made and so \videly beheved 
against Sappho’s moral character These, brutally put, 
are — 

(^) That her hkmg for her girl fnends was an impure 
affection, such as in later days was from its supposed 
prevalence in Lesbos branded as Lesbianism ^ Suidas, 

See below, p 76 The second and third lettere read more like 
E 3-11(1 H on the vase 

® Fragm 14, 17, 39, 110 

® See Wilamowitz, Sappho und Stmo 7 itdes, p 73, note 
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jpcaldng of Atlhfs Mcgara and Tclcsippa mcrclj 

sa>*s TTpif af Kol Sta^oAij* «<TXO* aiOxp<if ^lA/ac 
lie c\ndcnU> docs not endorse it A fragment of 
a Wograph) of Sappho (bved perhaps on Giamaclcon 5 
treatise)* rcccnll> found In rg>*pl* 5a\*s KnrTjySpijm 
us trlurr a^f oTJurmf oi^ ror rpvtTpr koi ^'ntwfCp<foTpia 
Ond is the earliest ^\itne<s against Sappho ^>ang In 
his EptsiU to Phoon — 

Atquc aUx centum quas non sine cnminc amaN i * 
and 

Lcsbidcs infamcm quae me feostis amorc 
and 

\ota sit ct Sappho quid cnim lasdxaus ilb ? * 
and 

Lesbia quid docuit Sappho nisi amare pucllas ? • 
There is further a schotton of l*orph)Tion on Horace 
i 9 sS vet ^utd (nbai di^iitnalur fi%f Aollhtouti 
Tills IS all that die muck rake can scrape together from 
the dirt heaps of the past on this particular charge 

(2) That Sappho was a courtezan m plain Biblical 
language a harlot Tatian as we ha\c *wi abo\*c 
roundl> calbherso <rat/»a is his term The ombiguitj 
of dlls word which is u«ed In its old and innocent sense 
of fnend or comrade b> Sappho* ma) ha\*c misled 

• Cr alw TaUuT, OfJt mJ Gratt 53 qoolM alimrc 

• Ox. r*4p 1800 tUtlatf from tbf raJ of Kxond or brj^oaloff of 

third trotory Wo tnay rooUl thr Uct that rvtu accoird 

of vice with hl« poplli Ladui Pf Darfto 4 IL 10 

cf. Atbonam v chaps. 12 Bod 01 

■ llattheb^tMS ba« i/r for mb BsdrnM/H recant rather rl* // 
than wTtKH-dolnj 

• ArtAmti ill, 33] Lauitus need ntrt have b wholly had meaning i 
d. ApoU Ap«J 0 b1>o of Sapphn. Sre | 7 Bbow 

• Triti 11,365 The Latin UBinWenotii. Il may mean te*cb plili 
to lore** ef /7ei*i /fr*t 761 

• Ffigm. at P9 III I,Jl Athfo. xlll 57 dltctii*ei tbit qoMtlon 
in cooonkm with two of tbe«e paaugr*. 
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readers From Seneca's scornful allusion to a tract 
by Didymus Chalcenterus on the question An Sappho 
pubhca fneut ^ we gather that it was a trivial and useless 
subject of discussion ^ 

(3) That she conceived a frantic love for a beautiful 
youth named Phaon, lived for a time as his mistress, 
and when deserted by him threw herself from the 
Leucadian Chff, whether being drowned there or thus 
cunng herself of her infatuation is not clearly stated 
Now m the first place, these charges arc mutually 
destructive If Sappho was addicted to Lesbianism, 
a vice which was not associated with Lesbos till much 
later, she could not well have qualified for a successful 
courtezan — a KaXov Bafiomov, as she calls such a one 
The instmcts of a courtezan he m quite a different 
direction Agam, the supposed passion for Phaon 
precludes by its mtensity and youthful character, let 
alone what we may suppose to have been its fatal termina- 
tion, indulgence m the infamies with w'hich she is charged 
A complete explanation for the courtezan story is found 
in the fact recorded by several ivnters, but dended b}'’ 
most modems, that there w^as another Sappho m Lesbos, 
a courtezan, who was also a pdXrpia and possibly, too, 
a lynst ^ No doubt she was subsequent to the real 
Sappho This seems a perfectly simple origin for the 
tale, and certainly does not merit the incredulity wuth 
which it has been treated It is more than hkely that 
the name Sappho was in earher as it w’’as certainly in 
later times appropriated by the votaries of Aphrodite 
Pandemos 

^ Seneca, Episi 88 

Sappho (2) and <Pa.wv m Smdas Athen xiu, 596, savs on the 
authority of Nymphis (or Nymphiodorus), fourth centurj' b c , that 
this other Sappho, a courtezan, was of Eresus Cf Hesych Miles, 
36, and Photius sv AeoKarijs In Anth Pal v, 246, we have a 
courtezan named Sappho mentioned 
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The Phaon Slory 

5 23 The Sappho-Phaon legend — it is nothing better 
a iable— has permeated literature to a far greater 
cictent owmg to its picturesqneness and to Ovid s 
if it be Ovid s characteristic treatment of it in the 
fa T nd\fir Epistle to Phaom A translation of tins has 
for convemence been placed at the end of the present 
volrane.' Phaon can m no sense be considered a histoncal 
character The fables about him are so vanons and so 
absurd Those which relate to the aged ferryman 
beloved by Aphrodite and those which tell of the youthful 
Phaon with whom Sappho was infatuated have httle 
connexion with one another Phaon the Shining 
One is redolent of myth and has been identified by 
some with Phaethon or Adonis • Sappho mentions 
Phaethon m a newly discovered Fragment * but we have 
no evidence corroborating the statement of Palaephatus 
that Sappho often made songs about her love for Phaon 
Wilamowiti ‘ considers this a later Byzantine addition 
but it 13 more likely that m this passage means 
Aphrodite and not Sappho » so that what Palaephatus 
states IS that Sappho wrote lyncs about the love of 
Aphrodite for Phaon Nothing could be more likely 
than this as the Phaon legend was connected with 
Lesbos and Aphrodite was the presiding goddess of 
Sappho s poetry 

^ Popo • tnittUtlcm -iru u»dea for thU paxpo»e, m it leares ont 
muy line* tnd U mem in the nature of a paraphnae. 

* The e to r y of Phaon being hid by Aphrodite among lettuce* i* 
told alao of Adoni*. See Aelian. VH xil, 17 Athen, ill, 69 

no 

* Sappho vni Simfmidjt p 33 ft. -wheie the ■whole Phaon legend 
!■ dealt with at length. 

' See J M. P Baacoii] La CkmtU Sappho 
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The Lciicadian Leap 

§ 24 With the relegation of Sappho's Phaon ^ to 
the realm of fable falls the whole story, as far as it 
concerns her, of the Leucadian leap There arc so many 
inconsistencies and improbabilities about the entire 
tale, that no reliance whatever can be placed upon it 
Menander 2 is the first author who attnbutes the leap 
to Sappho, but he only reports it as hearsay (Aeyerat 
is his word), and he discredits his own statement by 
asserting that Sappho was the first to try the leap 
For Stesichorus, Sappho's contemporary, makes Calyce ^ 
leap earlier, and says notlimg of Sappho Hor 
does Anacreon,"* wFo used the expression as a proverbial 
one Charon of Lampsacus ^ gave the pnonty to 
Phobus of Phocaea, and Strabo sa}s tliat the ancients 
gave it to Cephalus Ovid begins the senes of love-sick 
jumpers wnth Deucalion, tlian w’hich absurdity can no 
further go Statius,® Alciphron,’ Ausomus,® Photius 
(but he gives Sappho the hetsera as an alternative), 
all attnbute the leap to Sappho (not necessarily as 
the first to take it) But Photius ® elsewhere, giving 
a hst from Ptolemy, the son of Hephacstion, of all those 
who leapt, does not mention Sappho, and Servius,*° 

^ There was apparently a legend current in Lesbos of the lo\ e of 
Philomela for Phaon See Schhne, Untcrsuch it d Lcbcn d Sappho 
Cf Lundk, Sapphicae Quacsf , p 80 n 

® Strabo, v, 452 It is not always noticed that the words ou Sy 
XiyeTai -n-pairr] being in anapaestic metre, should be added 

to the quotation from Menander 
Athen xiv, 619 D 
* Bergk, 19 

® Pint , De Virt Mul 18 
« Stlv V, 3, 154 
’ VI, 1 

® Idyll VI, 24 , cf Epigr 92, 13 
® Photius sv AevKOLT-qs, and § 190 
Ad Verg, Aen m, 279 
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after an account of Fbaon and Aphrodite and the desire 
of women for Phaon s love adds one of these was 
yud to have jumped from the cliff He says nothing 
about Sappho Turpihus who wrote plays modelled 
on Menander in one called Leucadta calls Phaon s 
lover Dorciunn All these are damning facts against 
Sappho 8 connexion with Phaon and not less so that 
DO knowledge of it 13 shown by Herodotus or Aristotle 
or the early wnters m general or by Plutarch or Galen 

Sappho and the Later Comedy 

I 25 Most cntics have attnbuted the ill fame that 
gathered round the name of Sappho to the poets of the 
Middle and New Comedy but it must be confessed 
that there 13 little positive evidence for tbig. In the Old 
Comedy we find Cratmus mentioning Phaon in con 
nexion with Aphrodite * while Plato the comic writer 
wrote a Phaon at the beginning of the fourth century b c 
— ^we may suppose on the same subject of the legendary 
Phaon — but he mtroduces into the play a Leucadian 
named Philpxenus ■ As far as we know it was 
Amdpsias who in the transition stage between the 
Old and the Middle Comedy first wrote a Sappho * 
Of the Middle Comedy writers Anhphanes wrote a 
Sappho * and a Phaon and a Leucadxus • In the first 
of these he mtroduces Sappho as composmg and solving 
nddles m verse LunAk demes that the Riaon of 
Antiphanes was our Phaon as a Pythagorean is brought 

' Atheai- U, 70 

* Athen- 1, 5 Ho m»y or m*y not bo tho poet 
Only one word of tMj sarvive*, vlr. 

* PoUox. X, -lO, tty* ho n»ed riX c ctc« in hi* PhAOn— «««p 

ThJ*m»ymenn of coar»e, u In Sappho, bnt hotter 
P<*«n)Iy M in hi* Sappho 

* Or Loactt. 
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into the play There appears to be a Phaon, wlio was 
a Pythagorean, m the Taicnlincs of Alexis A little 
later Ephippus wTote a Sappho, but we know nothing 
of it 1 Timocles and Ampins, also poets of the Middle 
Comedy of Alexander’s time, wrote each a Sappho 
play, and the latter a Lcucas - also Diphilus, of the 
New Comedy, treated the same theme, and rcgardlc'^s 
of chronology represented Archilochus and IIip])5nax 
as lovers of Sappho i^fenander, of the New Comedy, 
refers, as we have seen, to Sappho and the leap from 
the Leucadian cliff in his Lcucadia So much for the 
meagre light thrown on this subject b}’’ tlic little that 
wn have of the later writers of Comedy at Athens 

ImprohahiUty of the Charges agauisi Sappho ^ 

§ 26 The great unlikelihood of Sappho ha\ mg been 
a shameless and abandoned woman will be apparent 
from the following facts She belonged to a respectable 
family of good descent m Lesbos, as we know from 
the office which her brother Larichus held at l^Iitylene 
She married, probably in early life, a wealthy man 
^ and had a daughter, W'ho lived w’lth her and w as cherished 
as the apple of her eye ^ She died, as it seems, in her 
own House of the Muses,® and was buried in Mitylcne " 
Girls from various parts of the Greek world came to her 
for instruction, ^vlth the consent, w’e may suppose, 
of their friends and relations She w'as commissioned 
to write wedding songs for fnends and strangers, to 

^ Athen xiii, 572 
® Athen vii, 277, 339 C 
® Athen XI, 487, 599 
See Wilam , Sappho 11 Simouidcs, p 73 
' Fragm 54 
‘ Fragm 61 
Anth Pal vii, 17 
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organize and conduct religious processions m honour of 
Hera, and die wrote hi^mns to Artemis the chaste Goddess 
of Mamage.' Is it conceivablo that a woman of infamous 
character could have done all this ? Her countrymen 
hononred her says Aristotle though she was a woman 
Would he not have added iml oovXyiJr had she been 
so ? Aristides and Luaan look upon her as an honour 
to her native country Her head was put upon the 
corns of Eresus and Mitylene Alcaeus her con 
temporary mils her pure (oy^) She is spoken of 
with praise or without a word of blame by such men 
as Solon Harodotns Hato Aristotle Dionysms of 
Hahcamassus by the Author of the treatise on the 
Subhme Demetnns Plutarch Dion of Pmsa • Luaan 
Galen and Julian Athenaens had her poems by heart 
and though he mentions her very frequently rather 
defends her than speaks evil of her Only the impure 
minds of Ovid and Jfartial tned to drag her down to 
their own level 

Evtdmu oj Her Own Works 

5 27 Take agam the evidence of her own works 
There is not a gross or objecbonable word to bo foimd 
in the whole of her eitant fragments The utmost 
that can be brought against her is that m her Ode to 
Aphrodite she speaks of her frantic afiection {^drys- 
not Ipcor] for another girl and this too m more playfiil 
than passionate terms and that m the other great 
Ode she descnbes m words of the mtensest and almost 

^ Fri|:m. 117 

• He doe*, however eay that her lov« poem* were not mltable for 
kio«i to tins (H. 24) Plot {Symp vfi P 2) after ceMnrlng the 
P»ctlc« of dlscnering Plato over the wine, tayi that even when 
S^>pbo If recited ? ■ung ct Athen, Jdli, 59S) or th* 

ode* of Anacreon, he ii coottinlned to *«t down hi* ctrp alio poor 
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sublime passion the feelmgs of a lover, not necessarily 
herself, though she assumes the role, at seeing a rival, 
a man (of no definite individuality, as om? shows) 
sittmg beside a giil in a position of pnvileged intimacy 
Opmions must differ, but it is clearly legitimate to regard 
the poem as objective Some even suppose it to be 
part of a wedding song ^ Unfortunately we do not 
seem to have the poem complete, and Catullus, in his 
translation, provokmgly breaks off at the crucial pomt 
to speak of his own affairs There is nothing whatever 
coarse or prurient in the stanzas we have " Plutarch, 
it IS true, IS more willing to allow a subjective feehng 
m the poem He says ^ " The words that Sappho 
utters here are ventably charged with fire, and m her 
lync songs she breathes forth ihe heat that ts in her heail 
using the sweet-voiced muses, as Philoxenus says, to 
heal the anguish of her love ” 

The Subject-matter of her Poems 

§ 28 A general survey of the scanty remnants 
we have of Sappho’s own works cannot fail to throw 
many mteresting sidelights on her character, and it 
will be m no way amiss to summanze here the results 
in this connexion She apparently reproaches her 
brother Charaxus for havmg brought disgrace on their 
family — ^how could the Sappho of common repute have 
had the face to blame her brother ^ — but longs for his 
safe return and restoration to honour among his fellow- 
citizens (Fragm 9) , and alludes scornfully to Doncha 
(10) , she has nothmg but praises for her other brother 
Lanchus * She is an ardent and loyal friend (33), 

^ Cf Wilamowitz, Sappho u Stmomdes, p 58 f 
® Nottung, for instance, to compare with Shakespeare, Sonnet 151 
® Amat 18 
* Athen x, 424 E 
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and mentions several ol her companions witli tho 
sincorcst and wannest adcctlon, slio listens lor the sweet 
footloll of Annetoria when they are parted (8) recalls 
the joy of their bygono intercourse and tho longing 
for absent friends (0) recording tlio tender grace of 
one the beauty of another (14) tho lovely hair of a 
third (la) tho clovomcss of a fourth {33) tlio swiftness 
of foot of yet another (ao) Tho desertion of Atthis 
whom she had loved from clilldhood stings her (18 19) 
and tho forgetfulness of others rankles (35) She laughs 
to scorn tho vulgar pretensions of a nch uncultured 
woman (24) In spite of his flattering compliments 
' pure sweetly smiling violet weaving Alcaeus gets 
a rebuff for some unwortliy suggestion (37) and a proposed 
morringo between a young man and on older woman 
is discountenanced (28) * It is not at all clear that 
slio is alluding to herself hero Wo have several references 
to Gorgo and Andromeda her rivals tlio latter of whom 
had stolen away Atthis from her (13-17) 

5 29 A chamctoristlc utterance of Sappho 5 is her 
avowal of delight in Uio life of case refinement 

and delicacy and its intimate connexion with nobility 
and goodness (41) • She claims tlmt her nature is 
gentle and clilld like (44) but admits tliat it is susceptible 
to sudden assaults of love (4O 47 49 52) Longmg 
for tho absent (45) pain and cores (42) a svavering 
mind (43) a horror of old ago (41,, 31 156 a) and 
a dread of death (64) tho joys of sweet sleep {87) ore 
her lot as they are the lot of otliers 

i 30 Sappho s philosophy of life shows itself in 
various fragments a dlrgo befits not tho muso-lovor s 

1 Cl Slmlc Tmlllk Nlfhl 11 4 30 

* Wliat n inrpriUns conlemlon ol tnith for a harlot or a r^pir to 
iDakc I 
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house (6i), there can be no real beauty apart from 
goodness (63) , we need good counsel m respect to the 
gods (62) , wealth unbalanced by worth is a perilous 
house-mate (66) , there is nothmg more dignified m 
anger than silence (65) Proverbs of course appear 
gold impenshable by rust (67), stir not the shingle (69), 
there are who wiU. not have the honey, if it mean with 
it the bee (69) 

§ 31 J A Symonds has descanted in somewhat 
l 3 rrical terms on the “ Lesbian love of physical beauty, 
and sensibihty to radiant scenes of Nature ”, and certainly 
there are m our Sappho many touches showmg how 
sensitive her mmd was to beauty m all its forms,^ as 
seen m Nature and as portrayed in her description of 
it 2 The moon, as the mmister of Aphrodite, and as 
” sweet regent of the sky ”, was a special favounte 
with Sappho, ” rosy-fingered ” she calls her (69), and 
we have the full moon putting out the fainter hght of 
the stars (6io, 75), and fighting the dance round an altar 
(76), sbmmg over the sea (6n), moon-set and the smkmg of 
the Pleiads at the lonely vigil so exquisitely descnbed (71), 
rosy-armed {41), golden-sandaUed Dawn (51), a cool 
orchard, drowsy with the sound of water through the 
apple-boughs (72),® the last rosy apple of autumn on 
the topmost bough (133), tall flowers on a river’s bank 
(74), the honey-scented clover (614), a maid picking 
posies m a meadow (77), dew and dewy meadows (613, 
721), the weaving of garlands by guls m then bloom 
(7i3, I2i, 78), the tender sapling of a tree (125),'^ and 
the many-eared Night {620), the many-garlanded earth 

^ Cf Max. Tyr 24 

“ Cf Demetr, On Style, 166 

^ "n mormono dell acque gelida tra\erso i rami dei meli,” 
Castiglioni 

^ Cf Horn , Od VI, 163, and Arnold, Solirab, 332 
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(73) Then we have the image of doves drooping their 
^\Tngs in the chin of death (79) the acala charmmg 
the sonuner heat ^vlth his song (80) the dar-j.lmg sheen 
of the hyoonth (134) and its fragrant bloom trod in 
the dust by clumsy shepherds (134) ' the lovely heaven 
haimtmg swallow (53) the nightingale the angel of 
the spring (84) We ha\e also fragments of ^hat seems 
to ha\ e been the description of a stonn at sea (85) 

5 32 Sapphos extant verses contain references to 
Aphrodite and Adorns Eros and Pcitho to Hera 
Hermes and Apollo to I-eto Leda and Selene to 
Kalliope the 3 Iuses and Graces to Prometheus and 
Theseus and Andromeda and Jason and Tithonns. 

5 33 A mam part of her work is token np with 
cpithalamia the wedding songs for which she was 
famous To these probably belong the exquisite mvoca 
tion to Hesperus so inadequately rendered by Byron 
(130) the audaaous dialogue between a bnde and her 
vijpjuty (135) the contrast bctivecn the sweet blushing 
apple out of reach and the purple hyacinth trodden 
under foot by the passer by (133 134) the jests at the 
bnd^^oom and the doorkeeper of the bndal chamber 
{136 138) and the lately recoN'ered spirited fragment 
descnbmg the horac-coming of Hector and Andromache 
Demetnus ■ says that the whole tissue of Sappho s 
poesy consisted of such things as the Gardens of the 
Nymphs wedding-songs and love episodes and that 
she used ivords that were sw’eet and beautifnl when she 
sang of love and the sprmg and the halcyon and that 
the texture of her poetry was wo\^ with every melodious 
word and where no word was forthcoming she coined 
one Bemg a true woman as Athenacus and Galen 

> IWd. 623 
Om StyU fi 162, 106 
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also have occasion to remark of her, she has allusions 
to dress and ornaments, garlands and kerchiefs and 
rings, unguents and ointments, of myrrh, cassia, and 
frankincense , and favounte words with lier are such 
as express grace, tenderness, and delicacy ^ Gold and 
the rose appear in manj^ a compound Meleager aptly 
compares her poems to roses, ^ala ficv dAAd pdSa " 

§ 34 One last point must be mentioned, as eindenced 
by Sappho’s fragments, namely, her confident expectation 
of the immortahty of her vork The Aluses had given 
her of their choicest gifts, and her lot was one mth 
theirs (56, 57) Though she does not claim to touch 
the stars in her pnde, yet she affirms that after-ages 
will remember her (25, 58, 59) Like Horace, and Ovid, 
and Shakespeare, she is fain to cry. Not o/tints mouat ^ 

Verdict in Sappho’s Favoui 

§ 35 So much for the first-hand evidence of Sappho’s 
own words There is nothmg here to cause uneasiness 
to lovers of Sappho, nothmg that has a nasty flavour, 
no hhes that fester hke weeds All is stimulating and 
exhilarating, yet innocent, as her native Lesbian wane, 
as httle mahee,^ as may be looked for m a woman, 

^ a^pos, dvaXos, ^paSivos, iidXaKO^, k 'r X 

“ Few, that is, m his Garland, but those particular epigrams (three) 
are certainly no roses nor (perhaps) by Sappho The Proem to Meleager’s 
Gat land (Anth Pal iv, 1) begins — 

Many a lily here of Anvte, 

And many an amarylhs tall 
Is twined of Moero, but, Sappho, of thee 
Few flowers, yet they are roses all 
^ Cf Pmytus of Byzantium’s Epigram (Anth Pal vii, 16 , Edm , 
p 167) 

Sappho’s dumb dust and name her tomb contains. 

But all immortal are her magic strains 
* Remach, Acad des insenpt , Compt Rendus, 1911, p 729 
EUe 6tait une petite femme brune vive, de belle humeur, et de franc 
parler, tressaiUant h toutes les Emotions de la nature et du ccEur, 
malicieuse avec grace, amante avec fougue, de plus pofetesse inspirfee, 
musicienne accomphe et novatnee 
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much ^^\•aat3 and wmo humour the uholc outlook 
normal and human sublimated though it be b} the 
fires of imagination and passion but sane alwaj^s sane 
not at all as Swnnbumc has so supcrfiaally and erroneously 
desenbed her — 

Lo\c 5 priestess mad uath pam and jo3 of song 
Song s pnestess mad with J03 and pam of Io\c 
which maj be characterized as mere poetical flambo)*ancc- 

So we maj here put iwaj once for all with a clear 
consacncc as Wclckcr • Wilamouitz • Tcnn>'son and 
all other capable judges haxTj done tlic hateful suspicions 
that ha\’C dung to and disfigured the glonous image 
of pure s\\ectl\-«tTniling \io!ct-cro\nicd Sappho and 
take her to our hearts who ha\*c olrcadj taken her to our 
mmds as an embodiment not on!> of all that Is artistically 
great in mental achic\'cmcnt but also of all that Is 
^romanl> and lo\*able in human character We can 
saj of her as Nossis said of Callo— • 

Xaip^Tto ov TU-a yap cj^ri ^lorar 

and echo a now fairer tribute from Swinburne 

I Sappho shall be one with all high thmgs for ever 

Sapphos Art 

{ 36 Now that wo have dealt sucanctly but faith 
fully with Sappho s life and character something must 
necessarily bo said of her art about which there has 
from the first been no dissentient \’oico Let us hslcn 
to one or two andent testimonies m corroboration 
of this The author of the treatise On the Siiblune 
in pirescrvmg for us to our eternal benefit the great Ode 

* P C Welckef Hium kerruJundtn i crurtiAl 

htfrtyl 1816 

* Sspplto uni Simonidts 1913 pp 15-76 

* Anth. PtL lx, 005 
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OalveraC fxoi Krjvos,^ adds to our obligation by sub- 
]oining this illuminating criticism = 

“ Smce m all thmgs there are latent by nature certain 
elements which co-exist with their substance, it is a 
necessary result that we should find a source ol sublimity 
in the selection in every case ot the most significant 
constituents of a thing and in the power, by combining 
them one -with another, of making them as it were into 
one hvmg whole The reader or hearer is attracted 
in the one case b}^ the choice of points taken, and in the 
other by their aggregation 

"For instance, Sappho everjuvhere takes the emotions 
mcident to the frenzy of love from the signs that attend 
it, and from the actual reahtj’’ But wherein does she 
show her gemus ? In her wonderful power of both 
choosmg and uniting the intensest and most staking 
features of passion " 

After transcnbmg the poem, the vTiter goes on — 
" Do you not marvel how for one and the same purpose 
the writer enhsts, as though they were outside of her 
and disconnected, soul, body, heanng, tongue, ej^es, 
colour ? and how by contraries she is at the same time 
cold as ice and hot as fire, m her nght mmd and out of 
her senses, terrified and at the point of death ^ So 
that it might seem that not one passion only moves 
her but a concourse of passions All such thmgs are 
common with lovers, but it is the choice of the sahent 
features and their combmation into one that has effected 
such perfection " 

This IS an admirable piece of analysis, showing us 
with brief distinctness, wherein consists the sublimity 
of Sappho m her reahstic and artistic dehneation of 
passion 

^ Fragm 14 

* Longinus, De Subhtmiaie, 10 
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5 37 Beside this let us set the cntical remarks of the 
Hahcamassian grammarian Dionysius on the companion 
Ode to Aphrodite * concerned as they are more \nth 
the verbal style Speaking of the smooth and florescent 
style koI a^dtais) * he describes its 

charactenstics and names as its chief exponents Hesiod 
among epic \vntcr3 and among lynsts Sappho followed 
by Anacreon and Simomdes but of tragedians only 
Eunpides and of orators Isocrates He then goes on 
Of lyncal poets Sappho seems to me to have achieved 
this style m the greatest perfection and I will begm 
with t^ example from her 
After transcribing the whole ode, he proceeds 
The beauty and charm of this passage lie m the 
woven tissue of the words and the smoothness of their 
adjustment For the words arc set side by side and 
arc woven into one piece as by a sort of relabonahlp and 
natural affinity of the letters Throughout almost 
the entire Ode the vowels which ordinanlj precede 
or follmr them ore fitted to the mutes or semi vowels 
There ore very few instances of the clash of semi vowels 
with senu vowels or of vowels with one another such 
as jar on the ear Looking through the whole ode 
among so many nouns and verbs and other parts of 
speech I have foimd but five or six of the conjunction 
of such semi vowels as are naturally unfitted to coalesce 
Nor do I find that these interfere to any great extent 
with the beautj of the diction juxtaposition of vowels 
occurring actually in the lines I find to be the same m 
number or even fewer but those wliich occur between 

* rmfin. 3, 

* Comp 23 Tbis phrue U a dU&cvIt ooe to render 

momi e»*y** " tmootb ** u opposed to "abrupt " baiih ” 
obaenro " doe* not mean flowery " or " florid ** but 

rather adorned or " rich or ** pictnrraqno ” 
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the lines are somewhat more numerous Naturally, 
then, the piece moves smoothly and gently, since the 
structure of the words does not disturb the waves ol 
the sound " 

These ancient cnticisms are useful to us in many 
ways, as the considered judgment of men vho were 
expenenced cntics familiar with the Greek language 
and with Sappho’s poems 

§ 38 Dion5^sius makes very similar comments m 
anothei passage,^ saymg 

" The easy {yXa^vpd) and picturesque {dearpiKij) ” 
style, which chooses elegance before subhmity, comes 
next It always picks out the smoothest and softest 
words, aiming at euphony and melody and the sweetness 
that IS their outcome Then it does not go about to 
set these down just as they come, or to unite them at 
haphazard, the one iwth the other, but first determines 
which placed by which woll be able to render the result 
most musical, and considers according to what arrange- 
ment they must be taken to make the collocafaon of 
the words more pleasing, and so tnes to form a more 
connected whole, taking especial care that the words 
shall umte and coalesce together, and the combined 
rhythm of aU be perfectly smooth ” 

Here agam, as examples of this style, he instances 
Hesiod, and also Anacreon 


§ 39 Plutarch,® who more than once mentions 
Sappho s songs and their effect upon listeners, e g 
" Do you not see what a charm there is in Sappho’s 
songs, and how they delight and tickle the ears of the 
hearers ? ” evidently was a great admirer of hers As he 

^ Demosth 40 


- Lit " scenic 


or " decorative ’’ 


3 Pyih Or 6 


>1 


, it corresponds to ivOr^pa above So '* ornate 
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was one of the most moral men of his age this fact tells 
greatly m favour of Sappho 

Demetnus ^ while treating of the graces ix^^pirts) 
of Sappho 8 style speaks of the or 

phrase of embellishment (Fragm 134) the hyperbole 
(Fragm 139) repetition or rcduphcation of a word 
or phrase (Fragm 35 129) metaphor (Fragm 80) 
comparison or simile and amended simile (Fragm 91 
92) Ho also mentions her humour but considers it 
as expressed here unsuitable for lync poetry (Fragm 
138) Assonance and olhteration ore frequent m the 
fragments and there IS c\cn a trace of rhyme * Hermogenes 
on Stcedntss of slvle • quoting the picture of doic^ far 
nteiiU in on apple orchard (Fragm 72) says that all 
pleasures that are not disgraceful can bo desenbed 
amply as for instance the beauty of a spot the variety 
of flora the distmctive characteristics of a nver Such 
things give pleasure to the tyo \\hen seen and to the 
ear when desenbed 

§ 40 Luaan m paintmg on ideal portrait of \7isdom 
and Vrit * suggests combining the cxpencnce the ability 
and the mtellect of Aspasia the greatness of mind 
of Theano (the Pythagorean) who was famed for virtue 
and wisdom the mtelligence and good judgment of 
Diotuna and of Sappho YXa<f>vp 6 v iTpoatp 4 a€ 0 }i 
a very difficult phrase to interpret It seems to refer 
to the prinaples or ideals of her art the smooth and 
easy grace of the execution of her poetic design and 
defies a conase translation Mr Edmonds s refinement 
of character can hardly be justified Lucian 13 

* Comp n 106-07 

e-g- 4, ( at end of every word) 3„ (S) 7* 52 (») 09 (ji) 

77 ( ) and for rhyine ? 126^ 

Rtet Grace, ed Wall, ill, 315 

* Ittufg 18. 
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here, as m the other instances, thinking of mental 
quahties The same author in his Aviotes ^ couples 
Sappho wth Theano and Aspasia again, adding to the 
tno TelesiUa, the amazon poetess of Argos 

§ 41 These few extracts, to which may be added the 
various citations from ancient authors introducing some of 
the fragments below, will show how Sappho’s \\ ork im- 
pressed the world We may ask how does it appeal to 
us ^ The poet Gray, writing in 1767, says " Extreme 
conciseness of expression, j^et pure, perspicuous, and 
musical, IS one of the grand beauties of lync poetry 
This (he adds) I could never attain ” These are precisely 
the beauties which Sappho attained in nn exceptional 
degree In fact, we could not use better epithets to 
descnbe her style To speak of her " verbal economy ” 
has almost become a commonplace She had in an 
eminent degree the Greek gift of restramt and literary 
tact and taste, yet she combined this avoidance of 
excess with an intensity of thought and a vividness 
of expression not easily to be matched There was an 
absolute personal smcenty m her work and, m the 
treatment of her theme, the vehement vinlity of a man 
combmed with the choice damtmess of a woman Added 
to the dignified passion and sympathetic sensitiveness 
of the Aeohan temperament was perhaps something 
of Oriental fervour and imagmation With her, thought 
and expression go hand m hand m a wonderful way, 
and as Sappho was poet and musician too, and a dancer 
to boot, she was able to combme the melody and sweetness 
of music with the austere harmonies of beautiful words 
and the rhythms of the dance, of all which she had such 
complete mastery, mto an exquisite whole, to the fullest 
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appreciation of which vre have lost one essential key 
the knmvledge of Sapphos musical measures Greek 
music tmhke modem did not use the words of Ijtics 
as a mere Aocal vehicle for its oivn expression but 
coalesced and identified itself N\ith the words which 
could not nor were intended to, utter their true meaning 
without it 

§42 Sapphos st>le was easv graceful pointed 
direct and simple — simple above all — and her techmque 
was perfect She differed from Alcaeus m that his art 
was of a grander broader and more massive type 
The subtle harmomes of Sappho were not so much at 
home m the lond notes of politics and war that appealed 
so much to her contemporary Horace has drawn 
the contrast m a well known passage * between the 
plamUve note of Sappho (suited to the Misolydian 
mode which she is said to have mvented and the pecits 
which she brought into use) and the fuller tone of Alcaeus 
with his dura nnms dura fu^ae inala dura Mh 
and again m his Alcaei intuaus Camenae and the 
commixst calcres Aeolitf fidxhm puelltt Ovad * makes 
her admit that the lyre of Alcaeus grandius sonai But 
though the partiaht> of Horace 15 apparently against 
U3 we should not hesitate a moment if the choice were 
ours to recover the lost poems of Sappho rather than 
those of Alcaeus ’ They both unlocked their hearts 
m their lyncs and W'e can imagine many another Alcaeus 
but there has been only one Sappho as taere has been 
but one Joan of Arc In cither case Nature broke the 
die which she had made 

> Od*i U 13 27 It e 6 and 11 

Hfrxyii. XV 30 

In tbo Inventory of the Temple of Apollo in Deloa U Homollo 
has discovered an item, a three-cornered case cootalnins books of 
Aleaens.** 
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What was Sappho Like ? 

§ 43 It remains to say what can be said as to 
Sappho’s personal appearance We should naturally 
wish and suppose her to have been rather over than 
under the general high level of Greek beaut}'', and our 
hearts go with Svanbume when he wTitcs of — 

The small daik bod}’s Lesbian loveliness 
That held the fire eternal 

It therefore comes somewhat as a shock to us, when ve 
find that ancient tradition mil have none of this A 
scrap of Sappho’s biography recently discovered in 
Egypt ^ is quite uncompromising in the matter, and 
records " In appearance she seems to have been quite 
msignificant and unusually plain, being of a dusky 
complexion and small stature ” iNIaximus Tyrius," a 
philosopher of the second century a d , remarks that 
she was called Ka\^ because of her poetry, though m 
person she was small and dark Earlier is 0\nd's 
evidence, if he wrote the Episilc to Phaon, for he makes 
her speak of herself as small and short and dark ^ A 
mediaeval commentator on Lucian ^ is quite as emphatic 
■with his " As to her body Sappho was extremely ill- 
favoured, being small and dark m appearance, and for 
all the world hke a mghtmgale enfolding a little body 
with misshapen wings ” All these statements evidently 
look back to a common source, which was perhaps 
the above-mentioned treatise of Chamaeleon, who was 
Aristotle s disciple and a man of considerable learning 

^ Oxyr Pap xv, 1800 

24, 7, /iiKpav ovaav Kal fidXaivav , cf for the exprcs'^ion Anth 
Pal V, 121 (Philodemus), puKKrj Kal /itAaveuua 

^ Herotd xv, 33, 35, 37 — corpore parva, brevis, non Candida 
Imagg 18 The schohon may derive ultimately from Didymus 
or perhap'; from Arethas 
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Bat the only statement of his relating to Sappho which 
has survived lends support to so inaccurate a suggestion 
that wo cannot place mucdi rehance ujwn anj other 
details emanating from him Athenoeus tolls us that 
Chamaeleon in his book savs that some unters asserted 
that Anacreon \vTOte a poem to her, which Sappho 
answered m verse ^ But the latter poem as Athenaeus 
remarks is obviously not by Sappho Nor ^\'as 
Anacreon s poem addressed to her 

J 44 We are m fact without any means of judging 
of the value of the tradition which makes Sappho plain 
even to ugliness Perhaps the only thing m its fa\our 
IS that it is contraiy to our prcconcci\'ed notions and 
not likely therefore to ha\o been invented But 
this may have been a conception of Sapphos outwnrd 
semblance to which the comic poets gave currency 
The undoubted ugliness of Socrates must have been 
a valuable asset to the comic drama. But it is necessary 
to reckon with the possibihty that Sappho was not of 
pure Greek descent. Lesbos was at vanous times 
overrun with settlers from difTcrcnt races of the 
Asiatic mainland. Sappho s father had a name 
Skamandronymus which recalls associations vnth the 
Troad a distnct at one time in the sphere of Lesbian 
influence Our own Columban * ranks her among 
Troiugenre and Sohnus names her with Asiatic writers 
which m itself the near proximity of Lesbos to tbc Asiatic 
coast would hardly seem to warrant 

I 45 However that may be if Sappho was like her 
brother Lanchus she must have been at least of comely 
appearance as the office which he held was only open to 

* Thews are glvoi bdw p. 161 See Athea. xiU S99 a Berck, 
Seppho, 23 Amur 14 

* EpUtle ci v 110 
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well-bom youths who were also evTrpeTTeis ^ Charaxus, 
too, m Posidippus’s epigram ^ is called 
even if Sappho lacked the beauty of feature which 
we see so idealized in the best Greek statuary, yet she 
must have had compensating charm, and she certainly 
had abundance of wit Antipatcr, when he icfers to 
her as the " glor}^ of Lesbian women with lovely hair," 
may be using merely a stock epithet with no personal 
relevance, but we should naturally take it that he 
intended Sappho to share in that characteristic Alcaeus 
has immortalized her with the beautiful epithet 
peWixop^LSe, “ gently-smiling " We can hardly doubt 
but that her voice was sweet, as m a singer of her own 
songs and a teacher of the art it should needs have been, 
and she is compared to a nightingale, “ and in an epigram 
by Antipater of Sidon called As a 

dancer too, she would naturally have shapely feet, 
and merit the distinctive epithet 7toiKiXoad\i^a\os which 
Anacreon uses m a poem wrongly supposed to refer to 
Sappho ® 

The epithet KaAi) merits a few words We have 
seen above that Maximus ® interprets it to mean that 
her poetry was beautiful Plato’ couples SaTrcfxh 17 
KaXr) with ^AvaKpicov 6 cro<l> 6 s, but he calls Sappho too 
aofji'iq Plutarch ® also calls her KaXr) in connexion with 
the ^atverat p,oL Krjvos Ode Maximus simply repeats 
Plato over again Athenaeus ^ echoes the epithet, 

^ Eustath ad Horn , Jl xx, 234 {Schol Victor) 

’ See p 3 

» Schol Lucian, 18, and Athen xiii, 598 (from Hermesianax) 

Anth Pal ix, 66 See p 45 
® Bergk, Anacr 14 
24, 7, Sia Tt]v (Lpav twv fieXcHv 
’ Plato, Pkaedrus, 235b , Aelian, V H xii, 19 
• Amat 763a 
® Athen x, 424 C 
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and Jnlian ^ twice uses it Themishus contrasts Ea-njxa 
KoX'f] with IJiy^apos 6 ytwaios Obviously we get 
nothing for our purpose from this epithet 

Some Tesitmomes to Sappho 
§ 46 So much for the literary tradition In con 
eluding this review of the total materials ^\hich remain 
to us for forming a conception of Sappho s bfe and 
character and before we go on to inquire whether any 
representation of her has come doivn to us it \>’ill be 
enough to quote Strabo s * mention of her as 
Ti XPW°- ^ veritable portent whom no woman of 
recorded tunes had m her art even approached 
Demetnus calls her divmc and she was universally 
acclauned as the tenth Muse as m Plato s epigram * 
above and m this 

lInemosyn 4 \vas struck with amaie when she heard 
honey voiodd 

Sappho for fear that a tenth Muse had appeared 
among men * 
and this — 

Sister elect of Pienas Muses Lesbian Sappho 
Nmth of the lync poets am I but tenth of the Muses ® 
and this anonymous epigram * 

From Thebes clanged Pmdars eagle cry delight 
Breathed from the honey tongued Simomdes 
Stesichorus Ibycos as flame were bnght 
Sweet Aleman dainty voiced Bacchyhdes 

^ EpUi ID ud SO 
jdll, 617 

* Sea aboTtt, p. 18 

Antli. P»L ix, 66 (Antlpater of Sldon) 

* Atooidni, Epifr S2. 

* Asth. PiL lx, 571 e/r A»^uro«lf 
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Charm by Anacreon walked , AMth subtle grace 
Alcaeus chanted to his Lesbian lyre , 

Sappho of mortals was not ninth, her place 
The tenth among the lovclj' Iduscs’ quire 

Rcpiesentaiwns of Sappho, insoihcd itUh ha name 

§ 47 The earliest representations, or supposed 
representations, of Sappho cannot be dated earlier than 
70 to 100 years after her death, \\hich ^^e maj conjecture 
to have taken place about 550 bc She was not bom 
before 620, and had she h\ed to any great age she would 
have been quoted among the MaicpofLot of Phlegon 
or Lucian Sappho is only represented by name on 
half a dozen red-figured vases of the fifth century b c., 
none being earlier than 480 b c , and on late impenal 
Roman corns of the second and third centuries a d 
H er name also appears on a gem (from the jMarlborough 
Collection),^ but King pronounces the inscnption to 
be a forgery , ” and on an incised stone “ from the Abbe 
Gravelle Collection, where a female figure is shown 
plajmg on a lyre and leaning against a pillar on winch 
the name Za-Tr^oj is inscribed ^ Besides these, one bust 
bears the inscnption SADOfi EPE 2 IA but it is not 
authentic ^ 

Vase Patiilings 

§ 48 The earhest comage of Lesbos, wuth female 
heads on the obverse, and the red-figured Athenian 
vases on which Sappho is named, are approximate!}^ 
of the same penod, round about the middle of the fifth 

1 See Remach, Pierres Gravies, p 113 ICing, Handbook of 
Engraved Gems, p 236 and plate Ixix, 7 

* See § 72 

® Reinach Pierres Gravies, pi Ixxxi 

* For illustration of this see Wolf’s Sappho (Frontispiece) 
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century b c Of these two the vase figures are of no 
use to us m recovering the features of Sappho They 
are purely conventional and depict scenes of social life 
among women musical meetmgs ind such hhe or m 
some cases have a symbohcal meaning ' They tell us 
no thin g more than the corrcnt conception of Sappho 
Their intention is not as a rule to depict her * so much 
as to use her name to add to their pictures They are 
not even of much help towards rcalmng the customs 
or the costumes of the previous century or a distant 
island However such as they arc they merit desenp- 
tion They are six m all — 

(i) The earhest of these dating from early m the 
fifth century is the Dnahnsky Vase * a kalpis from 
Athens It is msenbed ®^A®0 and sho\7s her 
walking alone with a lyre of seven stnngs m her left 
hand and a plectrum m the right evidently playing 
She IS dressed m a chiton with sleeves and over it a 
flowered hunation thrown back from the nght shoulder 
The hair is confined m a sakkos or doth wrapping which 
lets a tuft of hair escape at the back as we see on some 
of the corns hereafter to bo mentioned while the rest 
forms a ball on the nape of the neck A fold of the 
sakkos seems to endose two htUe side-locks that fall 
on the cheek She wears a necklace and apparently 
ear rings m this aiso rcsembimg the early coins The 
eye is represented in the archaic flat style 

{ 2 ) Oosely following this in date is the magnificent 
crater from Agngentum now at Mumch on which 
are represented with their names Alcaeus and Sappho 
(^Aoo) Between the figures runs perpendiailarly 

’ A» with the VdXat tua. 

XhlB if not trne, of conr»e, of the Alcuta vise. 

• Of the period when the black figured visei were giving wiy to the 
red fignred one*. 
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the name or words Dama kalos ^ Alcaeus is seen on the 
left standing with his feet together, liolding a lyre of 
seven strings in his left and a plectrum in his right hand 
His head is bowed, and notes (or vords) are apparently 
issuing from his lips He seems somewhat abashed 
before Sappho, vho also carries a similar lyre and 
plectrum, but her Ijtc hangs down at a slope, and she 
wears a somew'hat severe expression She is c\adcntly 
turmng awa}^ from Alcaeus and preparing to move oft 
Alcaeus is bearded and the ends of his hair fall dowm 
m curls over his cheek and neck, the rest being confined, 
except for a tuft over the forehead, by a single band, 
the extremities of \vhich hang down m two tassels over 
the nape of the neck He is dressed m a broidcrcd chiton 
and a himation throwm back from the right shoulder 
Sappho is dressed m a chiton and pcplus, which is with- 
drawm from her right arm She wears a necklace and 
apparently ear-rings Her hair is bound by a single 
band, and she w^ears a wTeatli of nw leaves Tw o locks 
hang do^vn over her breast on the nght side and one 
on the left, and a plait of hair and long locks reaching 
below her knees hang dowm her back The hair on her 
forehead escaping from the band forms a fnnge 

This picture has generally been taken — and surel}’’ 
with reason — to depict the incident recorded m Fragm 27, 
where Alcaeus is supposed to have made some unw^orthy 
proposal to Sappho, w^hich she rejects wuth a tactful 
rebuke If this is so, the vase is of extraordmar}^ interest 
to us If we could think of Alcaeus and Sappho as 
bemg exiled together to Sicily, w^e might by a flight 
of fancy regard the incident as having occurred m Sicily, 
and so have come to be portrayed on a vase at Agngentum 
On another side of the vase appear two similar figures, 

1 Cf CIG 7759 
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the man on the left wreathed ^vlth ivy bearded and 
with locks of hair falling down his back holding up 
a canthams m his nght hand with a \vashael to the 
smiling figure opposite to him who is also wreathed 
with ivy and wears her hair in exactly the same way 
as m the first picture. She carries in her nght hand 
a httle ]ag or omocho4 held out towards the male 
figure corresponding to his canthams Their dress 
is similar to that of the other two figures Each cames 
a branch of i\'y m the left hand The \n>rd KoXds 
issues from the hps of each There does not seem any 
imperative reason ^ why these figures should not be 
Alcaeus and Sappho agam cclebratmg a reconciliation 
over the wme-crrp 

( 3 ) Dating a little later and about the middle of 
the century is the next vase painting from the Middleton 
CoIIecticm m Pans It is the well kncn\ 7 i and enigmatical 
TxDaff vase It Shan'S Sappho and in Eros as Comparetti 
suggests the Love of Sappho personified She is seated 
on a three-legged stool without a back dressed in a long 
chiton and short upper garment her feet on a footstooL 
She holds in her left hand a scroll of her poems and her 
right rests on the edge of the stool Her hair is bound 
with crossmg bands as we shall see it in the Sappho 
busts some hair escaping over the forehead and a spiral 
curi by the ear She wears a necklace and bracelets 
She IS gazing intently at her scroll while a nude wmged 
Eros crowned with a garland coming m haste offers 
her a ^v^eath Over the sittmg figure s head is ZAn<t>f) 
and over Eros outstretched arm the word TAAA2 It 
is mcKt probable that this cryptic word refers not to the 
Phaon fable which was probably not invented then 
but to the bitter-sweet • consequences of that passion 

* The canthiro* if nippofed to tbow tiuit PianrfOf Is depicted. 

• Fnsm. 10 , 46 47 
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of love which Sappho so certainly expenenced and so 
feelingly portrayed 

(4) A httle later still is the Michaelis lecythus m Berlin, 
carrying us a stage further m the idcahzation of Sappho ^ 
It represents a grouj) of ten major and three minor figures 
with a bird singing and a dappled fawn In the centre 
sits Thamyns, the fabled Thracian bard w^ho challenged 
the Muses for supremacy m song, with a gorgeous 
lyre of twelve strings in his left hand and a plectrum 
m his right He is dressed m a splendid embroidered 
spangled and decorated coat His cloak is apparently 
thrown off and he is sitting upon it (no chair being showoi 
here or elsewhere in the picture) His legs are bare 
and he wears buskins His curled hair is wreathed 
wuth bay Over him is the name OAMYPIE On 
the upper part of the picture, parallel ivith Thamyns 
on his left, are two figures, one Apollo, as the name 
above him shows, wreathed with bay and holding a 
branch of bay upnght between his left hand and his 
body He has his back turned to Thamyns, and seems 
to take httle interest in the proceedings Back to back 
with him IS a female figure, holding and gazing, as she 
walks forward, at what looks hke a necklace depending 
from her left to her nght hand, but the component 
parts, consisting of httle discs, are not threaded together 
and seem to be falhng from the one hand to the other 
Her head-dress is pecuhar, and it is not clear whether 
she wears a stephan6 or a broad stiff band over her 
forehead Her part in the scene is not obvious Beyond 
Thamyns, on his nght, is a comphcated group of figures 
On the upper hne is Aphrodite sittmg wnth Eros wnnged 
on her nght shoulder and looking up at him She 


^ So Comparetti 
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wears a jewelled stephan^ and a necklace and is dressed 
m a close-fitting chiton down to her feet Over her lap 
and leaning on it bends a girl m a sunilor chiton with 
necklace and bracelets her hair tied simply at the back 
leaving a knot of hair bej^ond the band* She is stretching 
her nght hand towards a bird with open beak released 
by a %vinged boy The boys n^t hand rests on the 
knee of a woman who sits below Aphrodite with her 
left arm round another (wingless) boy He stands 
below her with liis nght foot on her chair (the chairs 
are not represented) To the nght of Aphrodite s head 
and a httle above the girl bending over her 15 the msenp- 
tion 2A0 ( ? for ZA0) which must refer to the lower 
figure and not to the one we have called Aphrodite 
The figure below which is garmg at Thamyns as Sappho 
aJso seems to be has a stepban^ and is most probably 
Petho Ihe winged boy is supposed to be Hhneros 
and the other boy Pothoe The bird would be a 
mghtmgale as connected m legend with Thamyns 
and also a designation of Sappho To the nght of 
Aphrodite is a standing figure wearing a stephand 
with a lyre and plectrum raised ns if to strike the lyre 
She will be perhaps a Jfusa Before her 13 a girl sitting 
with a roH in her left hand and her n^t hand raised 
towards her mouth She and the Muse above are looking 
at Tharayris Below and to the left of Thamyns 
IS another sunilar girl with necklace and ear nngs sitting 
a lyre lymg idle m her nght hand at her aide wth a 
dappled fa\ni beyemd it and looking aivay from her 
Lastly there is a similar girl below and beyond Apollo 
sitting idth a lyre m her left hand but no plectrum 
She too gazes at Thamyns* The whole represents a 
musical display of some kmd but Sappho s part m it 
or that of her three girl compamons is not so clear as 
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might be wished Her affectionate relations with 
Aphrodite is the only point of interest plainly discernible 
The whole picture is a lovely composition, and tlie 
figures and their features, though conventional, more 
than usually attractive 

(5) Late m the fiftli century is the probable date 
of the paintmg on the threc-handlcd damaged lij’^dna 
at Athens ^ It represents Sappho seated reading from 
a roll on which the words are still to some extent decipher- 
able Behmd her stands a girl holding a VTcalh of 
iv3^ leaves over her head. Inscribed above her is the 
name Nikopohs, though the i seems more like an C and 
the K more like [A The girl standing m front of tlie 
figure of Sappho holds a six-stnnged lyre out towards 
her, between which and Sappho's head is inscnbed 
the word ^AfroS. equivalent we may suppose to 
ZaTTcfiovs, sigmfymg that the lyre is Sappho’s " Over 
♦this girl’s head and arm is the name Ka^Xls Behmd 
her IS another girl unnamed, wth her left hand on 
KaUis’s shoulder The attitude of Sappho is very similar 
to that of a girl readmg from a scroll on a gem in the 
Bntish Museum ^ The hair of all the girls is fastened 
with bands and has a general resemblance to the coiffure 
of the Albam bust They are dressed in chiton and 
himation, the latter, except in the case of the lyre- 
holder partly thrown off The interest of this picture 
centres m the words on the scroll The roll which 
Sappho is holdmg m both hands is only unrolled as far 
as the first column As the appearance of the part 
still unrolled, held by the right hand, suggests, there is 
much more to be unrolled than has been already opened 

1 See p 76 

Edmonds, Class Quart , Jan 1922, takes the gemtive to mean 
the picture is that “ of Sappho ” 

® See below 
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The two ends that curl over as held by Sappho have 
wntten upon them perpendicularly on the left morgm 
flTEPOENTA (probably though the last three letters are 
doubtful) Some prefer to read inepa tx^i and certainly 
the fifth letter seems angular * for an o and the N is 
not visible owing to horizontal hnes drawn bv the pamter 
to mari. the outside of the roll On the nght hand 
curled-over margm the word EflEA is clear The 
two words obviously give the title of the roll After 
there is room for a letter or two and shght traces 
of what may be letters From the illustration it will be 
seen that Sappho s hands cover a portion of the words 
inscribed on the rolL It is clear from certam mdications 
that the letters were painted in after the hands were 
drawn 


< 

K 

0EOI 



H EPI 


o 

flN 


A 

EVE 


<</ 

SI N 


I- 

APX 

X 

L. 

OM 



AlA 

Tl 

N 


^ In th# origlnnl It Is more like a dcltm frith the right Umb of the 
triangle not joined. 
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As the reproduction here given shows, the words on the 
inner face of the roll read, 0£ot, rjepicov errecov apxo/xat, 
aAA’ <a>vaLTL<a)>v The doubtful and difficult letters are 
in line nine, the second letter of which may be a A, 
but the slope of the down stroke is more pronounced 
than m the letter before it In Ime ten the remains 
of the second letter seem rather to point to a 2 than 
an A, which would have to be very much tilted to 
correspond to the traces that remain The main objection 
to the readmg avairlcov is that it involves letters m 
hnes 9, lo and ii being covered by the hand 
As they were not all painted m, this is possible ^ 
Mr Edmonds reads ovdrcov,^ but th6 O is more than 
doubtful, and m the eleventh hne the straight hne after 
the T cannot be twisted mto an n Mr Edmonds 
has dealt very fully with the whole of this mteresting 
mscnption in his article in the Classical Quarterly 
mentioned above, to which we cannot do better than 
refer our readers He thinks we may have here genume 
words of Sappho But Pauly-Wissowa in the Real- 
Encyklopadie are much more doubtful. 

(6) A three-handled red-figured hydna, of which 
the whereabouts is now unknown It was found m 
Attica m i88o, and passed mto pnvate hands Mylonas 
thus descnbes it ^ Five women appear on the front 
face, four of whom are completely preserved, but of 
the fifth, the furthest on the left, only the feet On 
the nght under the handle of the hydna sits a woman 
dressed m a fine chiton and over it a himation, playmg the 

* But we are not at liberty, Mr Edmonds says, to suppose that 
letters are hidden under the fingers of the hand which holds the roll 

* “Good to hear” Cf a gem illustrated in Jac Gronovius, 
Gemmae ei Sculplurae aniiquae, where a woman with a lyre is seen 
leamng on a pillar, behind which are the words ovjoas eiroim (?) 

» BuUetin de Corresp HeU€mque, iv, 373 (1880), in Melanges 
Archdologtques The vessel was badly damaged when found 
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donblo flute Her seat (as m the Thamyns vase) is 
not shown In front of her fixed high up on the wall 
13 an object of an indefinite character the upper part 
being like a Phrygian flute («Ayftof) and the lower 
like a taen\a Next as an inscription tells us comes 
Sappho dressed similaiiy except that her himahon is 
adorned vnih broad borders. She is sitting and playmg 
on the tortoiseshell lyre. Above her head appears 
the mscnption ^ APOV (“ m the Boeotian 

dialect saj^ Mylonos) * Opposite her is a woman 
weanng a sleo’eless fnnged chiton with a border and 
a double cloak the left foot resting on a raised floor 
which IS not shown (as was also the case m the Thamyns 
vase) Her hand is gracefully pointed towards her 
mouth (compare agam with this the same vase) as 
she listens attentively to Sappho playing Behmd 
her stands another woman m a long chiton and cloak 
playmg on a samhuca * It is evident that a musical 
entertainment or contest is m progress 

It IS unfortunate that Mylonas did not give us a much 
more detailed descnption of the figures as the vase 
cannot be traced There is besides the above apparently 
a red figured lekythus m private bands m Austna 
inscribed J Ar<t >0 which would date like the others from 
the fifth century * 

Paxniingt of Sappho 

I 49 Before passmg on to the corns it mav be 
mentioned that only one picture of Sappho is recorded 
by ancient writers It was by a certam Leon * of whom 

* Othfn txko it u B but E<linoiid* u 

A Syrian nmtical instnunent with a very ihrtll tone 

Sec Katmlog d. Wiener Arch. AnafteDonK 1883 p 79 n. 1029. 

* Pliny HJJ xtw 35 The word ptmUriam^ which U aomctlflie* 
taken to agree with Stpfkc probably belongi to the aentence before. 
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the only fact known is that he painted this picture 
This picture (or possibly another one) is the subject 
of an epigram hy Damocharis about A D 400 ^ 

Qmck Nature gave thee, Painter, skiU to draw 
The Muse of Mitylene ^vlthout flaw 
Her eyes are w^ells of brightness that do show 
How her swift fancies rvith deft thoughts o’erflow 
Her skm by nature smooth, by art undressed, 

Makes her simphcity more manifest 

Her face's blended thought and mirth declare 

That Cypns and the Muse are mingled there 

Sappho Represented on Cotns 

§ 50 We will now pass on to the evidence of corns 
(with which, to some extent, the busts must be associated) 
These, as far as they are concerned with Sappho, belong 
to two distmct epochs, the first covermg the 250 years 
between 500 and 250 B c , and the second, the hundred 
years between 150 and 250 ad In the first penod 
we have three different com-issues to deal with among 
the early corns of Lesbos, Mitylene, and Eresus These 
are {a) corns of about 500 b c or a httle later, made 
of a debased metal, and called hllon , (&) coins struck 
m electrum, an aUoy of gold and silver Though qmte 
small (sixths), they are of singularly beautiful work- 
manship They date from about 450 to 350 b c , ^ 
lastly, (c) small bronze coins issued during the next 
hundred years under Alexander and his successors 
The second and later issues, with which we are here 
concerned, were of imperial bronze corns of Mitylene 
and Eresus, under Antomnus Pius, Commodus, Juha 
Domna, and Galhenus 


^ Anth Pal xvi, 310 (Planudean Anthology) 
® And so synchronize "with the earher busts 
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§ 51 There would appear to be no silver corns 
bearing the head of Sappho Yet Wolf on the frontis- 
piece of his edition of Sappho gives lUnatrations of 
two ^ The first is a com of largish size with a female 
head to r the hair bemg entirely hidden m a loose 
coif* The reverse has a polypus with MYTIA above 
it The second has on the obverse a pleasing female 
head to n^t with a simple wreath as fillet and some 
locks hanging down the back. This is not like a Sappho 
hedd. The reverse has the l^end SAnitifl AESBIS and 
shows her playing the lyre as she walks and apparently 
singing She wears a chiton and her upper garment 
IS bellied like a sail behmd her by the wind * Her hair 
IS arranged m the same way as that of the head on the 
obverse 

5 52 We are told by those whose judgment is entitled 
to every respect that there is no instance known of the 
portra it of any historical character on coins before the 
time of Alexander and consequently that there can be 
no question of Sappho s head bemg so represented on 
the early comage of Lesbos But some considerations 
would appear to make it not impossible however 
improbable that Sappho may have formed an exception 
to this rule It is not mconceivable that there may 
have been an eaiiy portrait statue of Sappho from 
which a mint artist might have borrowed certain features 
and we know that on a com of Himera struck before 
its name was changed from Therma to Himera and 
therefore not long after its foundation m 648 is a repre- 
sentation of Stesichorus Sappho s contemporary 

^ See BSrclmer Zriis f Nuwriswtmt be, pL li 1881 p 127 No 
doobt thoe two ccrtna ue considered forgeries. 

For rimflar exunples tee below p 6S 

* Cl. the coin of Syrscose mentioned | 58. 
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evidently taken from a statue ^ Besides, Sappho may 
be called an exceptional case She was regarded m 
early times (exactly how early is not known) as the 
tenth Muse, which gave her a semi-divme character 
This IS brought out in the Epigram of Dioscondes^ — 

Thou of ^ohan Eresus the Muse, 

Sweet pillow for all youthful loves to use, 

Sappho with whom each jMuse her honour shares 
On Hehcon, for thine is breath like theirs, — 

Either with thee, his lifted torch in hand. 

Hymen beside the nuptial couch doth stand. 

Or Cmyxas’ son thou moumest, Cypns' love. 
Looking upon the Blest One’s holy grove 
Hail, Queen, as gods are hailed, or near or far. 

For daughters of the Gods thy songs still are 

She was looked upon as Aphrodite's high-pnestess, 
her mimster and favourite, and it is as natural, as it is 
easy, to suppose that, if her features were known even 
for fifty years after her death, her head might have been 
taken, perhaps m an ideahzed form, to stand for 
Aphrodite,^ or the Muse of Poetry There was constant 
intercourse with Eg5rpt even m Sappho’s time, and the 
art of portrait sculpture had been known m Eg^^t for 
centunes We should rather expect her to be honoured 
from the first with some statue or representation on 
the comage At all events we know that later she was 
so honoured Aristotle ^ imphes that she received some 
such tribute from her fellow-citizens, and Pollux, m 

^ See Burchner, Zeits f Numtstn ix, pt u, p ill. 

’ Anth Pal vii, 407 , see below, p 184 

* The possibility of a mortal head being utilized in any form for 
a divine one is stoutly denied by some 

* Rhet 1398b 
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the tune of Marcus AuroUus states explicitly that the 
Mitylenaeans put her head upon their coins ' 

5 53 As Bernoulli has pointed out there arc several 
pomts m connexion ^^th these coins which raise a 
prejudice m our minds in favour of the head represented 
upon them bemg intended for Sappho Such are the 
place of minting the tortoiseshell lyre on the reverse 
and the treatment of the hair m certain coins To 
this may bo added the fact that some of the busts or 
statues most generally accepted on other grounds as 
representing Sappho recall the style of head upon 
the coins. Moreover the long contmuance of this type 
on the comage 5ho\v3 that it was considered as cspeaally 
appropnate to Btitylenc We may therefore without 
much misgivrag take it with the Uraitations before 
specified that Sappho was meant to be represented 
upon some at least of these coins That the features 
of the head are not always quite the same need not be 
a fatal objection to this view as even in the later 
undoubted representations of such notable persons as 
Alexander ^vo find great divergence m the heads depicted 
both on coins and In busts 

§ 54 As Sappho is not named on the early electrum 
or bronze coins it is only by conjecture that these can 
be assigned to her It is not so mth the later bronze 
corns oj the Imperial age Some of these ha\’e a bust 
of S^ipho ^\ith her name attached others have a figure 
with a lyre either seated or standing which is obviouslj 
meant for Sappho though not actually named so 
Admiration for Sappho as we see from the many 
references to her m the writers of the penod was widely 

> Oiwm, lx, 84 TboQgh ho m*y bo referring only to the recent 
appoerence of Sappho ■ head npon the coins of Mityleno or Eresns, 
yet a conxlderatlra of the vrhole passage shows that this Is by no 
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prevalent in the century dunng which these coins were 
issued The coins which thus revived the memory 
of Sappho were struck at Eresus and Mitylene The 
former were undoubtedly meant to portray the poetess, 
and not the courtezan of Eresus, ^ and we can conceive 
of no other reason for this except that she vas bom 
there, though her home became and remained IMitylene 

§ 55 The coins vnth which we are concerned here 
are — 

(1) A com of Antomnus Pius ” with his head on the 
obverse On the reverse is a head of Sappho with 
the legend CAflOn and apparently EPEC The hau- 
ls bound with a sphendone, or shng-pattem band, lettmg 
a tuft of loose hair escape behind 

(2) The second, issued under Antomnus Pius “ (as is 
supposed from the coiffure), at Mitylene, has a most 
stnkmg portrait of Sappho on the obverse, facmg nght, 
with the legend M/AD Q In both the extant specimens 
there is this gap between the two letters without any 
trace of the missing letter, which would be 0, but 
might conceivably be n The reverse has IVIYTIA- 
HNAION and a seven-strmged lyre The portrait 
shows energy, mtellect, and mdividuahty 

(3) The third is a com of Commodus,^ with his head 
upon the obverse The reverse gives the bust of Sappho 
with legend CAflOn EPEC ® Though somewhat 
similar to the head on the first com, the Sappho here 

^ Athen xiu, 596 E 

“ In the Bibhothfeque Nationale, Pans It is not mentioned by 
Foirer, or Burchner, or Bernoulli 

® See Burchner, Zettschr f Ntamsm ix, ph ii, and plate, and Forrer, 
Revue Beige de Numism 1901, p 401, who gives an atrocious illustra- 
tion of it 

*• See Burchner, tbtd , p 116, and pi iv, 7 

‘ A very rare if not umque specimen, also at Pans 
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has a more pleasing and less distressful expression. 
BOrchner speaks of the mouth and eyes as exhibiting 
ichinachtende Sehnsucht The hair sho^^'S the same 
loose tuft at the back though ovang to the u om condition 
of the com tins ia not ^veIl seen and the coiffure is not 
clearly d]’=ecmible. It seems from the ^u^ro^vs that 
appear at the top of the bead as if the hair was bound 
with bands at regular mtcrvals In the previous coin 
(2) though the cerfn is in good preservation it is difficult 
to be sure whether the haii is bound with bands or wound 
round with plaits of hair os has been done in modem 
days But there is certainly no tuft or knot of hair 
at the back.' 

5 56 The other corns of this penod which do not 
bear Sappho s bust but certainly refer to her show 
her as sitting or standing w^th a lyre in her hands or 
at her side. These are 

(i) A small bronie com of Eresus of the Antomne 
penod m the Vienna Collection • The obverse has 
Hennes bearded and wcanng a petasus He stands 
on a base or ship 3 prow holdmg a caducous m his nght 
and a horn of abundance in his left hand with the letters 
EPEZI On the reverse is a figure with SiACHfn 
inscnbed opposite sitting to loft She holds m her out 
stretched nght hand a plectrum (or possibly a roll) and 
leans her left arm on a lyre placed behmd her on a seat 

§ 57 The other four coins which give a figure of 
Sappho without her name arc coins of Mitylene two 
of the reign of Pius of which one has the bust of Juha 
Procla * on the obverse and the other that of a second 

* Tbo hick of the bead is qolto round, nceriy as much so as In 
tbe extraordlnsjy bust at the Tenno Mosenm in Rome. 

* Barcbner ibid p 117 pL Iv 9 
Bflr chnm- , {bid. p 115 pb It 8, 
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heroine, Nausicaa ^ The rc\crse of the Procla com 
represents Sappho in chiton and pcplus seated to nght 
and plajnng on a lyre of four strings set on her knee, 
or (m a second scries) standing to right and holding 
with both hands a lyre placed on a column = and playing 
it The obverse of the Nausicaa com is similar to the 
former of these Both coins have on the obverse the 
name of the Strategus and MYTi or MYTIA or the 
full name 

The third com wms struck, probably at Mitylcne, 
under Julia Domna, and thcic is a specimen at Vienna 
On the reverse Sappho is seated to left Her nght 
arm is obliterated, while her left hand holds a lyre placed 
beside her on the chair This is somewhat similar to 
the Eresus reverse 

Lastly, there is a com with the bust of Galhcnus on 
the obverse, and on the reverse Sappho m chiton and 
peplus seated to nght on a high-backed chair, and plajing 
a l3n:e The reverse also bears the mscnption 
MYTIAHNAIQN and the name of Valcnus Ansto- 
machus 

§ 58 Besides the above, an attempt has been lately 
made ^ to prove that Sappho is represented on a S3Tacusan 
com of the third century b c It is a half-drachma, 
having on the obverse a laureated head of Apollo, and on 
the reverse SYPAKOZIOI, and a female figure standing 
to left weaxmg a long chiton and diploidion, her over- 
garment being belhed like a sail behind her In her left 
hand she cames a branch of laurel, and m her nght a 
half-opened roU, on which are traces of words, perhaps 
never intended to be decipherable Mirone tlunks 

^ Forrer, Rev Beige de Niamsvt 1901, p 420 Burchner, Zetis 
d Numtsm , pi iv, 8 (reverse) 

^ Cf the gem below, p 73 

* Rev Ntimism , ser iv, vol xxv, 1922, wth plate 
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this to be a representation of Silanion s statue uhich 
stood in the Pr^iancum of S>Tacuso till stolen b\ Verres » 

{ 59 It has been supposed great probabilltj 
that all the rcN'crscs of tlrc Impcnil coins which represent 
Sappho were taken from statues and certainly they 
ha\ec\cr} appearance of being so but llicrc is no positi\*c 
CMdcncc on the subject 

litists of Sappho • 

5 60 It is «lomc^\llat surprising that not a single 
statue or bust has come down to us bearing Sappho s 
name * So famous a pcrsonaJitj and one so cspcaally 
adapted for artistic treatment must hive been constantly 
represented both in painting • and sailpturc It is 
raorcoxcr most unlikely that not one of these representa 
tions should ha\c come do^^•n to our time We have 
seen that there arc fnc or six %’ascs bnttle tlungs at 
the best in ^hich Sappho 1$ pictured still extant It 
IS natural to suppcKC that the «^nllpto^s of tlie fifth 
century nc when Sappho as the v'asc paintings show 
was in the minds of men exercised tlicir skill upon 
a subject lilcly to be so congenial to them \ct as 
a matter of fact we have definite records of only two 
statues of Sappho kno^^^l in antiquity There is the 
celebrated statue by Silanion an Athenian sculptor 
of the fourth century just mentioned Cicero who 

* OcCTO, Ai %tTTrm W 4 S7 OVbtT* \ViinX M\atiV buit 
tAkra from SHanlon s itatae. 

• For lh«e ntmoaUl. GHetk /Aewnfra/'Hif i W-72 

Fartwinglcr MasLrf^ces pp. CD IT IVrcy Gardner 1918 

38, pp 

• There U, Indeed a trait with the Inscription SAn<t>n EPE2IA 
gtren by Dellori Imt;( C3 ajul pictured by \\oll In the fronUiplece 
of hh SMppio but the Inieription U a forgery 

* Tbo only picture of Sappho we hear of waj by a pnlnter named 
L«on (ko abo^) 
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may very likely have exaggerated its merits, calls it 
opus tarn perfectuni tarn elegans tain elahoratwn If 
not a masterpiece, it must at all events have been a 
fine work of art, though Silanion did not stand in the 
highest rank of sculptors Words can scarcely express, 
says Cicero, the sense of loss felt by the people of 
Syracuse, when this splendid work of art was earned 
away by Verres, leavmg only its base with a very noble 
inscription m Greek upon it, discarded, he mahciously 
asserts, because Verres could not read it ^ Why the 
Syracusans held Sappho m such honour is not known, 
but it may have some connexion vnth her flight to Sicily 
Theoentus, himself a Syracusan, was, as his imitations 
of her show, an admirer of Sappho m the third century 
B c Possibly, as we have already seen, this very statue 
was portrayed on a Syracusan com ^ 

§ 61 The only other statue, of which we have any 
knowledge, is one which existed much later in the 
gymnasium called Zeuxippos m Constantinople 
Chnstodonis, a poet of Eg5rpt about A D 500, thus 
speaks of it m his metrical descnption of the statuary 
there 

The Lesbian Sappho there at rest was wrought,^ 

The clear- voiced sweet Pienan bee , ^ 

Givmg the silent Muses all her thought 
She seemed to weave some lovely melody 

No certam copy of this statue has come down to us 
§ 62 Before glancmg at the numerous busts and statues 
that have been called Sappho, we must discuss a httle 

^ Probably the epigram of Antipater given above, p 45 
" Though some (Winter and BemouUi) think that the Albani bust 
IS taken from Silamon’s statue 

^ On the gem in the Marlborough Collection generally taken to 
represent Sappho, there are in the field a lyre and a bee ' 
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more fully one of the mam pomts which lead to this 
identification and the one which chiefly connects them 
with the so-called Sappho coins of the early periods 
This 13 the style of coiSure which we find depicted on 
the difierent busts and corns But as the different types 
to some extent run into one another it is not always 
easy to differentiate them 

There are three general types (o) a coif or kerchief ^ 
covering the whole head • so that no hair shows at all 
French wntera sometimes call this a cfcryphcdt and 
the Germans hauhs That something similar may 
even still be m use among the Greeks seems probable 
from an entry m Lady Franklm 5 Diary {6th July 
185S) • where she speaks of a Greek lady of Chaleos 
whose head was covered m an indescnbable way 
with a alk kerchief entirely covering it from 

the forehead behind * Possibly something of the 
same kmd ^vas meant by the x^ip 6 fuixrpa sent by 
Sappho for Aphrodite,* (6) The second vanety is often 
termed the adKK<K • where the hair 13 mostly covered 
by a wrap but some is left visible either quite at the back 
as In the Antomne coins and the Doahnski vase and 
the lovely Vienna bust or on the hmder part of the 

^ For aamjdei »«« WedT* SappAo Frontijpdeec, No, 3 md the 
Ai'ostino gem, ibid^ No. 2 also the bceotlial gem tn King*i Hand 
pL Irix, 6 the Albonl Stmtua and the TUt du cicrypkaU 
Pettier {Con HtiUn, f, SS6] the Pifti Palace host and the terra 
cotta relict at Rome. 

* Also fonnd on Phocaoan coins. There seems to have been an agree- 
Ment between Phocaea and Mltylenn as to a common coinage. See 
Newton Trans Roy SocUty of LsUralnra 1866 

* See under data, XAdy FnuiJdln a Diary — In her Life by W F 
Rawnsley 1923 

Gipaln aometime* wear a vimtlar bead-dreea. 

* Fragm. 97 

This is also applied sometimes to the little cop by the 

■phendoni to hedd trp the back knot of the hair 
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crown as m the Albani bust, and some of the early 
corns of Lesbos , ^ or in streaks or slits here and there 
where the folds of the bands do not overlap, as in the 
Terme bust at Rome and the one in the Galena Geografica 
at the Vatican and the bust in the British Museum, 
1828 (c) There is thirdly the sphendone or " shng ” 

type of head-dress The hair is wound about ^vlth one 
or more bands, a part of winch broadens out hke a shng 
These bands are wound round the hair twice or thnce, 
separatmg the back portion in a knot or tuft, which is 
held up by a small cup of band-cloth hke a little sakkos - 
Such an arrangement of the hair is seen on the " Oxford ” 
bust, and the rdAa? vase, and in the figures on the 
Athenian hydna Noticeable, too, is the straight line 
of the croivn of the head earned nght on to the end 
of the back knot 

, Two other charactenstic features of the coiffure 
deserve mention These are the little spiral curls that 
are seen beside the ears in some of the older busts and 
statues, as m the Hope Statue at the Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford, and the Albam bust , ® and a trait w^hich 
Professor Gardner says is more archaic, the long curls 
which fall down upon the neck and shoulders, as m the 
jamform bust at Madnd ^ and the Bellori bust with 
the forged mscnption,® and in the Mumch vase of Alcaeus 
and Sappho 

§ 63 There must be nearly fifty busts or statues, 
which at different times and by vanous persons have 


1 Cf Bnt Mus Catal Troas, etc , pi xxiii, 7 
® This IS sometunes named opisthosphendon^ 

^ Also m some of the electnim and bronze coins of Lesbos , cf too 
the Lansdowne bust 

* See Furtwkngler, Masterpieces, p 68 
^ See frontispiece to Wolf’s Sappho 
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been taken to represent Sappho but at least a third 
of these are more or less fanaftil attributions Not 
one can be dated earlier than the middle of the fifth 
century b c that is more than 100 years after the 
probable date of Sappho s death and a quarter of a 
century subsequent to the issue of the earhest corns of 
Lesbos. 

The eaihest type of statue assignable as a Sappho ^ 
13 shown by its style to be of the Phadian school^ and 
may as Furtw 3 ngler and others think be modelled 
on a draped Aphrodite by Pheidias These have the 
early sp ir al curls and the narrow eyes characteristic 
of statues of Aphrodite There is no IikeKbood that we 
have a real histoncal portrait of Sappho in any of these 
busts The vaneties of the type present(5d and the 
divergence from the com tvpc make it impossible to 
accept such a view But on the other hand we cannot 
regard these representations of her as purely conventional 
in the same sense as for instance are the busts of Homer 
Perhaps a goddess was originally typified but the head 
afterwards individualixed to represent a mortal. 

I 64- A second senes of heads somewhat later in 
date than the preceding consists of many examples 
and IS best exemplified by the Oxford bust the Castellanl 
bust m the Bntish Museum the bust m the possession 
of Sir Alfred Mond from the late Sir J C Robinson s 
sale and the Madnd bast though there are several other 
excellent repheas. This has less of the divme tjqie 
and partakes more of an mdividnahzed por tr ait character 
But the experts label it Aphrodite. The Oxford bust 
has been taken by some to portray a courtezan 

e.g thfi ttmtoe {s Uos. Ar^ at Florence tee Pnrtwingler and 
Gardner U and tbe Hope atatne In the Aahmolean at Oxford. 
Beznonllh 1* 72, dtamiiaea the Qeopatra type, wMch preceded 
ttdi one^ aa not held by anyone to be Sappho 
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§ 65 But it IS when we get to the Albani bust that 
we ieel wth some confidence that an individual and 
woman, not a goddess,^ is intended , the set and rather 
full hps and firm jaw bespeak a portrait Hence it is 
that some have found in tlus head a replica of Silamon's 
statue 2 It also goes back more nearl}’’ to the early 
corns of Lesbos m its coif and spiral curls The face 
and coiffure differ entirely from those of the Oxford 
bust and its congeners In the latter the face is nearly 
oblong, the hps thick and slightly parted The hair 
IS not covered \vith a coif, as in the Albani head, but • 
bound with three bands, one over the forehead, letting 
some locks escape and line the forehead, the second 
passing over tlie crown and holding up the back hair 
with the sphendone, the third dn’rdmg the knot of 
hair at the back from the rest The expression is pleasmg 
and somewhat sentimental Bernoulli, ^ descnbmg the 
general type, which owing to its widespread occurrence 
cannot be hghtly dismissed, says of the coiffure " The 
hair tuft at the back is gathered into a small sakkos 
(1 e the cup or shng of the sphendone) , from which run 
bands m three different directions, and are wound round 
the head One end passes obhquely over the crown 
forwards, and is threaded with a little pomt through 
the forehead band The hair is gathered and coiled 
over the ears, as m the Albani statue,^ under the band 
In some cases two ^vlsps of hair are released and fall 
over the shoulders ” 


^ Thougli tlus IS the general view of experts \\ho take it to be 
Persephone 

* e g Winter, Jahrb d Inst v, 1890, pi iii , and Gardner, JHS 
1918, No 38 

® Gnech Iconograplne, 1 , p 70 

* Kaffeehans, No 749, representing a goddess The Albani bust 
IS Casino, No 1033 
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§ 66 A bust which has been associated (as a Sappho) 
^ith the Albani type is the beautiful Vienna bust ^ 
The hair is neariy entirely covered by the kerchief 
bang seen only in httle streaks here and there But 
this IS now known to be the head of Hypeia as is seen 
from the statue in the possession of Sir Alfred Mond 
with an identical head and a serpent wreathed round 
the body The eyes with their broad hds are cast down 
in a dreamy look- The ongmahty of the whole con 
ception IS manifest- A later and more Praiatdean 
copy of this bust unfortunately much damaged is in 
the Tenno Museum at Rome "We may now definitdy 
rule this out as a bust of Sappho One other bust 
deserves particulaj mention — the Pitti Palace bust— 
datmg from the fourth century and a little later than 
the last mentioned It is somewhat distantly related 
to the Albani bust but goes back to the coif treatment 
of the hair It is still more obvionsly a portrait even 
than the Albani bust and a poetess is certainly intended 
Gardner ascribes to it passion and enthusiasm 
The style is that of Skopas The bps are slightly parted 
and the head bends forward m a life-like and speakmg 
attitude If not Sappho it must be one of the other 
well known poetesses of anaent tunes * Konnna peihaps 
or Emma or Myrtis or Pnudlla- 
§ 67 There is also the Uffisi “ head at Florence 
With its noble and somewhat sad face It does not seem 
to conform closely to any of the above types It is a 
portrait- Bernoulli adds it to the hst of replicas given 
by FurtwSngler of the Madrid bast type. There arc 
many other isolated and divergent busts somewhat 

1 AuiUim-SMmmhtng 201 
See Tstion, Or od Grms^ S2 B. 

* Rec«ning the rdXmv idea- 
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rashly named " Sappho ”, such as the one at Wilton 
house , the bronze bust from Herculaneum, now at 
Naples, which looks as if it might have been the bust 
of a modem lady , the Biscan head from Catana , - 
the bust lately m Sir J C Robinson’s collection , ^ 
the fresco from Pompeii of a young poetess holdmg 
a stilus to her lips, like BjTon in Thorwaldsen’s statue 
m the Library of Tnnity College, Cambndge, and others 
mentioned by Michaehs ^ and elsewhere 

§ 68 What, then, are the general charactenstics 
which justify us m supposing that, in one or two of these 
types at all events, the sculptor intended to portray 
Sappho ^ These charactenstics are, according to 
BemouUi, apart from all reference to the coins, tlie 
Muse-hke or poetic character, and in vanous instances 
the hps parted as if for singing, a lyre or roll held m the 
hand There is moreover the celebnty and antiquity 
of the type Some highly honoured woman must be 
meant Portraiture is certainly intended in more than 
one example Whom did the sculptor mean to portray ? 
Is any mdividual woman more likely than Sappho ^ 

Bronze and Terra-cotta Rchcfs of Sappho 

§ 69. Before passmg on to the terra-cotta reliefs 
and gems, one small bronze must be mentioned It 
is m the British Museum,® and represents a small 
rechnmg figure with a seven-stnnged lyre, weanng 
a chiton and himation, \vith right shoulder bare The 

1 lUustrated by Vandergucht . sec J Addison’s Sappho 

* See J?et; Arch 1901, p 301, plates xxi-xkii 

* Now in Sir Alfred Mond’s possession 

* Ancient Marbles in Great Britain 

® Guide to the Bronze Room, 1871, p 36, 7 It wai intended as 
an attachment to some mirror or ornament of that sort The date 
IS about 480 b c It came from S Italy For illustration see p 188 
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eves are large and the full lips slightly open with a some- 
what mane smile. Whether it is mtended for Sappho 
or some other lynst no one can tell for certam 

5 70 Only two terra-cotta reliefs representing Sappho 
or supposed to represent her exist. Bemoulh calls them 
xwetfelhafi One which is m the Bntish Museum 
represents a female figure sitting on the nght holdmg 
a seven-stnnged 15^6 upnght with her nght and a plectrum 
m her left hand- Opposite her is a bearded figure holdmg 
hsr lyre with his left, and m his nght a nondcsenpt 
object he is m a slightly stooping attitude with down 
cast e3?es whfle she with a firm expression garcs at 
him. A single band confines her hair of which the 
back knot or tuft seems to bo in a sakkos There appear 
to be obvious reasons for recogninng Alcaeus and Sappho 
m the two figures here He is graspmg her lyre as a 
gesture of deprecation for the severe reproof which 
we seem also to perceive m the vase picture from 
Agngentum- 

5 71 The other relief is or was in the possession 
of a sculptor at Rome. It is of Roman times For 
a descnption see Jahn.* The figure is attmg side-face 
to nght with an outer garment of many folds covenng 
the lower part of her body leavmg the whole upper 
portion to the waist bare. The head is completely 
covered with a cloth kerchief such as Jahn says is used 
by women careless about their head-dress The left 
hand lets the lyre amk, the nght faJla down listlessly 
by her side the nght 1^ bemg bent backwards under 
her as if she was gomg to stand upnght but, from the 
pose of the body appears not to have the power to 
do so The head is thrown back so that the face is 


* OttD Jahn, AbUniL d. fM-hitL KUu kfl Sitcks-G*uUukaft 
d, WitunscJtafUn, roL ill, Ldpxif, 1881 
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nearly honzontal, the eyes are closed, and the attitude 
one of dreamy revene and overpowering passion The 
lips are shghtly open, as if for the last expiring notes 
of her song to issue from them — a song of which she 
herself and no other is the subject One can scarcely 
doubt, says Jahn, that Sappho was mtended She was, 
or became, a type of unhappy love, as is seen m the 
rdXas vase, and a master-worker m the poet’s art He 
also points out the vast changes in manners, civilization, 
and art, that mtervene between the vase picture and 
this presentment of her 

§ 72 There remam the six or seven gems, on only 
two of which IS Sappho’s name inscribed, the genmneness 
of the inscnption being in both cases challenged The 
best known gem is perhaps the one from the Marlborough 
Collection,^ a comehan with a woman’s head to right 
incised upon it The hair is not arranged m any of 
the fashions described above, but with thiee plaits used 
as a band over the forehead, a tuft showing loose ends 
at the back, and a tress or two falhhg on the nape 
Behmd is ZAO. and m front a ten-stnnged lyre and 
a bee ^ Kmg doubts the authenticity of these adjuncts, 
and seems to thmk the spelhng of the name a sign of 
forgery, but this by no means certain ® He considers 
the head to be one of Aphrodite converted But if not 
Sappho, it is more likely to be a Muse than Aphrodite 

§ 73 The second inscribed stone is the one which 
was m the collection of the Abb6 GraveUe ^ On it 
is a lyre-plajnng figure, leanmg agamst a piUar on which 

^ Remach, Pierres Gravies, pi c-au , King, Handbook of Gems, 
pi. Ixix, 7 

* See Epigram above, § 61 

3 See § 77 

* See Recuetl de pterres Gravies, Gravelle, 11 , 81 , Remach, Pierres 
Grav , pi Ixxx 
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13 incised tlio name SAn<Ml This Is possibly 
-■ taken frota the com of which a specimen is at Vienna 
with the head of Julia Procla on the obverse and Sappho 
on the reverse playing a lyre which is set on a pillar 
§ 74, Similar in some of its details is a gem m the 
Bntish Museum ^ — a broken sard of the fifth century b c 
— which shows a female draped figure sittmg m a chair 
reading from a scroll as on the Atheman hydna. In 
front stands a pedestal with a Ijoe placed upon it on 
which the word EPOC is lightly scratched This is 
most probably a later addition King m his Handbook of 
Engraved Gems gives a gem (paste) from a fine Greek 
work.* The hair is completely covered by a coif as m 
the early coins, A flowered orclet is slightly mdicated 
on the forehead. The mouth is partly open It may 
be Sappho or a Muse or a Sibyl 
§ 75 The two gems • depicted m Faber are not now 
beheved to represent Sappho They give sumlar heads 
m an oval wreath one of laurel bemes the other of ivy 
They are portraits and give a strong masculine tj^ie 
of face They are carefully inased the hair bemg 
elegantly bound with a kerchief apparently m three folds 
This completes all the evidence there is bearmg upon 
Sappho s external appearance Can we gather from it 
any real idea of what Sappho was like m look and dress ? 

I 76 It must be confessed that we can form no 
adequate conception of her hum such conflicting 
testimony We cannot be sure whether she wore a 

* No 556 A lecoad " Sappho " grm In the Br Moa. No 1505 ia 
not antique. See p. ISS. 

* Plate Ixli, 6 

Jauff 128 Agoatino, 1, pL 75 Raape, No. 10168 God. Mtu 
Flcmtinumjl73l--66 tee also WolTa Sample frontispiece, 2. Ponihly 
Sappho appeata on a gmn In the Mnteinn Reflnin (Epbemeddea, Pads, 
1716, U, 69) 
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kerchief over her hair, as is probable, or the avdSecrixos ^ 
and the purple bands ^ of the sphendone with the httle 
sakkos at the back to hold up the back knot Possibly 
she wore ear-rings and a necklace, and had the two httle 
spiral curls beside the ears or a tress or two of long 
hair falling upon her shoulders Her eyes were probably 
large and her bps full, but not weak, and her ]aw firm 
and not somewhat retreatmg as in the Uffizi bust 

e 

The Name Sappho 

§ 77 This may be derived from the root of aaprjs and 
mean clear- voiced, or perhaps bnght ^ We find the 
name spelt m a great many ways The form Sappho 
herself prefers is the ^ohan Wdirpa, which appears 
m Fragment 3 put mto Aphrodite's month, and m 
Fragm 7 mto that of a friend The spelhng Wa<rr>poi 
is found on a Mitylenaean com of the Antomne Penod, 
and IFaTT^oj on a Lesbian com of Pius The vocative 
IS used by Sappho m Fragments 98 and no The early 
Dziahnski vase, about 480 b c , spells the name @^©AO 
In all other examples the name begms with a S 
SaTTpo) IS found m Alcaeus, Fragm 55, on a 
com of Eresus m Commodus’ time, and on the Middleton 
vase, circa 450 b c , the Mylonas vase has SAffiDV 
(= either UaTrcfxh or NaiTpovs) , UaTTpo for SaTTpoi is 
found on a gem, and on a red-figured lecythus ^ with 
the same o for cu the modem form, is first seen 

on an Antomne com of Eresus, and the Latm Saffo (or 
Sappho) m Porph5nnon ad Hor Sat u, i, 30 , Epist 1, 
9 > 38 

^ See Epigram on Doncha above, § 1 1 
“ See Anth Pal vi, 211 

® For other derivations see Wolf’s Sappho, p 1 
*• See above, § 73 
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The Athenian hydria appears to have had (for it is 
no^v illegible) SArroZ. A com of Mitylenc given by 
Sestmi bnt probably forged gives SAOOY At the 
foot of FragnL 141 the Papyrus gives SAC>cOYZ> 
the Munich vase SA<I>0 the ifichaells vase 2A0 
(? SAO) and a probably spurious coin given by 
Sestmi 2A The Marlborough gem has SAC> 


Fracuent op a Life of Sappho 
From Ox. Papyn 1800 VoL xv p 138 
Ilepl .Tafr^oCf 

[2^atr^tu ^yA[€aPia v6X€ojf 

[trarpdj 8i ZKnfi\dvipov Ka[Ti 8/ Ti>«t SKa]^vtpojr^]fiov 
8 ] T/xiff [ Ep'^lyvior wol Ad]pixoy irpiajSif* 
[totop 8i .^(fpjafop Off trAcvcroff €[if Aiyvimry] dtupfx? 
?rpooT»[/uAij}Ti)ff fcaT«8atrt£pi?oxP «fff mxnrp> vXf'UrTa riv W 
Adpixov{ydov] opm /iSAAov -^ydin}<7ty Ovyardpa 8 faxf 
KXiiV Sfnurvpov rp ^avriyff KaTyjyip'’jTii^ ^ 

Mtuv tuff artiKTo^ o5[aa] t8p Tpdjrov »fal yift'awctfpturjrp^a 
Tfp> 8i /top^^v[ci»]»caTa^/x5npt)ff 8o#c<t y«^p]A*a[t ko] 1 8ua 
<t8eoT<f'nj rfjv ^hfydp otfiiy ifKUOiirjT V7n]px^ rdhipdyfdot 
fuxpd travT<A<I^ff t 8 8 ailrA cn;/ij5/^ijKC Koi 7r<pl t8p 
[ ]v iXdTTti} [ ] yfyopo[ ] 
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1 

See vase-paintmg facmg thk page and above 
§ 48 (5) Edmonds 

0^01 ^ftUuv apxofuu tifAJA ayalij-r/etn' 

Or possibly opfircup (Edm Svararr) 

Words ItgfU as atr I handsel here 
Bui blameleu tn the ears that hear 

S 

Bergk 45 Edmonds 80 

Glycontc App 18 

Hermogenes m 17 ed. Walr Ora*' n^*' hjpav ipt»n^ 
^ Barrpw #cai otop (uh-rj ajTOKplyrp^ koI rd 

Ayt [8)J] X^hv 8u£ poi 

yivto 

Eustathius Iliad xi 41 says Sappho uses a Homenc 
figure in addressmg her lyre The exact reading of the 
lines IS imcertam 

Hermogenes When Sappho questions her lyre and tl 
ansxeers and the sequel — 

To her Ljrc 

Come now 0 Lyre of mine 
Lift up thy voice divine I 
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3 

Bergk, i , Edm i 
Sapphic, App i6 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Compos 23, quotes this 
poem m full ajs an instance of the smooth and ornate 
style {yXapvpa /cat dvdrjpa avvBeaig) 

JJoLKiXod pov^ dddvar* ^AppoSira, 

TTai ALos SoAottAo/cc, XiaaopiaL ae, 
pi’q pu dcraiai ovLaiai Sdp,va, 

TTOTVia, dvpLov * 

5 dAAo, TUtS’ lA^’, at Trora KorripoiTa. 
rds e/ia? avScxis dtoicra Ti'qXvL 
€kXv€s, TTarpos Se S6p.ov XiTTOiaa 
XpvcTLOv ‘fjXdes 

dppi^ VTTaaBev^aLaa, KaXoi Se adyov 
10 WK€€S OTpovdoL TTcpl yds /xcAatva? 

TTVKva 8tweuT€s TTrep’ dir’ (hpdvco_aLd ep- 
os Std /xeaaoj, 

atpa S’ i^LKovTO * cru 8’ tS /tict/catpa, 

/tetStdcrata’ ddavdrcp TTpoaojircp 
15 d'J'Tt Srjvre TreTTOvQa kojttl 

h’qvTe KdXr]p,c, 

K&TT epLCp /adAtcrra deXoj yeveadai 
piaivoXq. 6vp,(p *' TLva Brjore IJelBa) 

AvOripd ht flowery, yet not in our sense, but " with 
all the colour and dehcate associations of a flower” 

1 V 1 TioiKiXo^pov Pliny, NH 36, 6, tells us that marble 
■with spo'ts of many colours was found, in Lesbos 

10 arpoSBoi see Athen ix, 391C, irepl yas fj. cf Ox Pap 1231,9 

1 1 Or oppavco 

15 MS S’ijv TO P 
18 Or irelBwfiai a’ 
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fxaia ayrpf is triv ^Oi^rara ris a <li 
20 }F<iv<^ dSocif^c 

Kol yip al ^ctJyet Stoifct 

al Si Swpa BiKtT aAA^ Swan 
( al 8^ fxij ^/A<( rt£;^a>f tfUXtjan 
KOiVK idi}^uja 

25 HBt fioi >cal »’ 0 p j^aA/frat* Si XOaxyv 
iK fieplfivop oaxra Si fiot riAfotfai 
BDfios Ifxippei riXfoor oil S avm 
adpfiaj^os iaxTO 

21 CL Tteocr 6 17 
24 Kot u Wclcker 

27 CL Ovid Htrtid. xv 57 

Except 71 (?) the only complete poem which we have 
of Sappho s It probably stood Erst m the Aiexandnait 
edition of her works in nme books according to metres 

A Praytr to Aphrod%ie 
Immortal Cypns of the marbled throne 
Daughter of Zeus for all wiles are thine own 
Crush not my soul O Lady Queen 
with care and teen 

5 But hither come if Thou m days gone by 
Didst ever leave thy Father s home on hi^ 

Deigning from far my prayers to hear 
with listening ear 

And earnest m thy golden car that straight 
10 Thy dainty sparrows down from Heaven s gate 
With qmck wings wmnowmg the air 
o er dark Earth bare 

I Bat *«« WlUffiowitz SupfOto uni SiwwnUtt p 44 
10 Horace Od. til 28 14 give* Venos a team of nransi and (vans 
draw ApoOo • chariot in 108. 
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And, lo ' were here , and Thou, 0 Lady Blest, 

Thy lovely face in smiles immortal drest, 

15 Didst ask what ills assailed me ^ Why 
this vistful cry '> 

For what new boon with frenzied soul I prayed 
Above all else , and " Who ", saidst thou, " the maid 
Whose love you fain would win ^ Who so vorks 
20 Sappho woe ^ 

If now she spurns, she soon shall seek 3 our side. 

If gifts she scorns, to give shall be her pnde, 

If she kiss not, she soon shall kiss, 
coy though she is ’ ’ 

25 Come, Queen, now also, and thy suppliant save 

From carking cares All that my heart vould crave 
Bnng thou to pass, and be m3^ fnend 
still to the end 


4 


Bergk, 2 , Edm 2 
Sapphic, App 16 

This famous I3TIC preserved for us by the so-called 
Longmus in his treatise On the Snblnne (§ 10), scarcely to 
be matched for its exquisite art and intense passion, has 
m respect to its subjective meaning met ^vlth the most 
divergent mterpretations Passionate love for a girl is 
certainly portrayed, but though the writer speaks m the 
first person, she may surely be depicting passion as a 
poet, not as a woman, and m any case the rival here is a 
man, and no defimte mdividual either, as oms shows 
There is no real reason to suppose that Anactona is alluded 
to The same difficult problem confronts us m the 
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case of Shakespeare s Sonnets Are they masterpieces of 
pure objective imagination or hot with real personal 
feeling ? Catulliw as a lyrist the nearest Roman nval to 
Sappho has translated this pocm*^ This lync is quoted or 
imitated among others by Plato Theocntus Lucretius 
Plutarch Luaan Horace and Tennyson 

See Wilamo^itz Sappho tmd Stmomdes pp 56 ff He 
seems to think that it is a weddmg poenn 
fioi uns Wototv 

tuvrjp Smt tvdyTt^e toi 
Kol TrXdoiov iiv poivtt 
car iJtromrtltft 

5 Ktd ythalims tfitporv t 6 /tot fiAp 
KapHop iy anjSimp iirr6ac€v 
Off ydp [<f] a tSa» fipox^ofs fie ^cuvas 
oi5S<v tx«t 

dAAi ttAfi flip yAoJoTTtt //ay* A/nrov 5 
10 auTWCo y^p^ xrCp OtraS^Spd/mxfr 
ivir d noxn 8 oiJ8*r oprjfi iinpp6fi 
^un 8 oKovai 

d fi tSpois Koxxiemt rpdftof 8/ 

Trataav dypn x^copor/pa 8/ Twlas 

15 €ftfu Tc^rtbcip’ 8 dA/yw m8<ili7v 

paSvofuu [ ] 

iAA<l Tfdp rd^uarop Ivel [koI] vhnjrm 

I Another Ira^mait, quoted by ApolL, is Pronem 966 A* begini 

very simlUdy /oi rf>«r (Bergk, ill ~ HdSL 26) 

S C/ 4(V below 

7 For Edm. raids Bpixtot or voc. of B^x^m 

(to correspond to the name Lesble. in Cetollas timnsL) 
foUowed by «r Lobel, ppix* 

II O. ArchlL 103 

16 For /AAe Irauied) Hermann reads A ft Paton and WlUnu 
AyXXx. 


I CL IntTvd § 7 a. 
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Like to the Gods I deem lum blest, 

Who face to face with thee, thy guest. 

Sits welcome with ears rapt to hear 
thy voice so sweet, so near, 

5 Thy lovely laugh that sight doth make 
The heart withm my bosom shake ' 

WTien I but glance at thee, no word 
from my dumb bps is heard. 

My tongue is tied, a subtle flame 
10 Leaps m a moment o'er my frame, 

I see not with mine eyes, my ear 
can only murmurs hear, 

Sweat dews my brow, quick tremors pass 
Through every hmb, more wan than grass 
15 I blanch, and frenzied, nigh to death, 

I gasp away my breath 

[But be his fortune e'er so ill 
The poor man must endure it stiU ] 

Cainihis to hts Lesha 

The peer of any God I deem that guest. 

Nay e'en, if that may be, than Gods more blest. 
Who sitting face to face with thee 
Can hear at once and see 

5 Thee sweetly smihng which, but seen, doth daze. 
Ah me i my every sense , for while I gaze 
Lesbia, on thee, no more a word 

From my dumb lips is heaid, 
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My tongue is palsied and a subtle flame 
10 Runs deeply down into my very frame 
Sounds nng ^vlthm mine ears my sight 
Is sealed with double ni^L 
6 

Ox, Pap 1231 15 , Edm 45 Lobel, ii He begins 
with Ox. Pap 1231, 13 
Sapphic App 16 

Gongyla to whom apparently these mutilated stanzas 
are addressed came from Colophon and was one of 
Sappho 3 pupils. 

tUXofial afe} 

[/'<iy}yuAa [ ]v6i Xd^taa 

[yAa]*rTA<iy* v 66 os rfir Sftof} 

5 rdv ifdAov* a yip Kordyofyif ai/ra 
iirr6<nc XSounr <yw W 
Kol yip <umi StJ Tr[oT] rir] 

Kxmpoy^Tjap^ 

[rjfir apa^[t] 

10 toCto 

[^rfAAo;ta[i] 

2 WlfiPL Edm. p^^9u U vny anccrtalii. 

3 yXojrr WUun Lobcl rCwrtF Sf. 

4 Hor„ Od. 1. 2, 34 Q Srayrn. 6 71 

7 Pottlbly t£t Diehl reads r y* cm JTcr p oy^ 17 *, 

1 bid ihee htOter come and God thee hUss 
Sweet Gon^la pid on thy milk while dreu 
For round thee, lovdy as thou art 

Fhts the sweet longing of my heart 
5 It thnlls me through thy very robe to see 
Afer and I rejoice that this should be 
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For I too dared once in tlie past 

Blame on the Cypnis-born to cast 

[But may she pardon me my faitU and deign 
To give thee to my longing hack again ] 

6 

Beilin, Klass-Te\(e, P 9722, 5, Edm 86, Wilam , 
5 « S , p 53 f 

Glyconic, App 18, 23, 32 

The opening \sords of this beautiful 1>tic are lost, and 
we do not know to which member of Sappho's circle it 
IS addressed The Atthis, spoken of in line 17, is mentioned 
by Suidas as one of Sappho's cralpai h,al plXat, and is 
compared by Mavmus Tyrius {xmv, 9) with Charmidas, 
as holding a similar place m the aftoctions of Socrates 
She seems, however (see Fragm 19), to liavc deserted 
Sappho for a nval teacher, Andromeda, though Sappho 
had knowTi her from childhood 0\id (Ilcroid, xv, 18) 
couples her name w’ltli those of Anactone and C> dro (or 
Cydno) Wilamow'it?,, followed by Diehl, introduces the 
name Angnota m line 5 But there is no further record 
of her 

[jPoyyvAa y.aKpav, "ArOi, plXwv ai'cv] 

[vateVas -£'ap8[ec7ii’] 

[ot/cet, 7roA]AaKt ruiSe [rjwr ^xoiaa 
aj? 7ro[r’ f3[iov, d]? cxcv 

5 ere 64a fiKeXav dpi — 

yveora Si [xdXiaT* eyo-ipc p-oX-na 
I'vv 8e AvBaiaiv ip^rpeTrerai yvvaT 
KGamv, ws TTOT deXiio 
SvuTog d /SpoSoSaKTvXos’ aeAdvj'a 

4 gt'oy ay, Edm The whole line is verj doubtful MS has colon 
before p Schubart reads p^pioas, Diehl and \Vilamo%Mtz ‘ApiyxtLra 
9 oeX Schubart for MS 
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JO wtfpTa ntppdxouj darpa tfxios 8 ivl 
0 X ^1 ddXaoxmp ijr oA/iJpav 
Tooi^ Kol voXtxufd^fiots apodpaxt 

d 8 iip<Ta m£Aa /e^;fUTat nOd 
Aolai W Pp6Ba ifdtroA a>^ 

15 dpXHJKa Kol luXCXoJTOS ay6€fUt)iTJ7 
TrdAAa W ^aiftolnuo dytCpaf ivt 
(ivdaOeuj Ar6ii(K IpJpto 
A^rmo’ trot <^pdva tnjp daij, fidpipxu 
k^ 9 i 8 dXOrjv dptfi S^v Til 8 ojJ 
20 y S.TTt}<rm rmXvatt 

yaprSf[t 8 i*] dXcy na 

On the verso of this MS says Edmonds is an tm 
mutilated but m its present condition indeapherable 
poem of twenty Imes 

Id {c^k nom. pend, or ti 3rd pen. dng S most h« added after 
jr^ Hcnrerer may bo part of rnbject> of if 

isnd ir^p are both acc. of re^>oct. F-rim. readf 

20 Or W)*T ■■ ^«TTa Sdmbart. 

21 For addltfonal frmgfflooti of thb poem eee belov p 226 

0 AtihiS from her fnends avay 
In Sardis dweils our Gongyla 
Far off. But oft her thoughts recall 
How erst we lived when m her eyes 
5 A gfonous goddess thou didst rise 
And thy sweet songs were all m alL 
But now with Lydian ladies met 
She shmes as when the sun is set 
The moon with rosy fingers spread 
10 Mid archng stars while o er the sea s 
Salt foam and flower-enamel d leas 
Alike her lustrous light is shed 
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And, while the fair dew falls, upgrows 
The delicate anthrysk with the rose 
15 And clover’s honey-scented bloom. 

And often, going on her way. 

Her thoughts to gentle Atthis stray. 

And longing weighs her heart with gloom 

“Oh, come ! ” she cnes, nor all m vain 
20 For the all-hearing Night again 

Whispers the word across the mam. 

7 

Beihn Klass -Texle, P 9722, 2 , Edm 83 ; Wilam. 
S 5 , p 49 
Glycomc, App 18, 34 

[Nvv ap* *'At 019 aTroi'xerai,] 

reduaKTjv S’ dSoAco? 6eXo} 

a fXG i^taSo/xA'a KareXl'inravev 

770 AAa, /cat TO S’ e€t7r[e /xoi] 

5 cus Setva 7T€7Tdv0a/x€v 

Wa-TTp^ , '?! fidv cr’ de/cota’ dTTvXiTnrdva) ’’ 

rav 6 eyo) rao afi^tpofiav 

" ;;;atpota’ cpx^o Kap^edev 

pipvaLct* oXaOa ydp cos ere jreS'q'nopev 

10 at Se /XT], dXXd cr’ eyco BeXo) 
dpvaiaai, cr[u Se Ad0]eat, 
da[aa /xdA^a/ca] Kat KotA’ iirdcryopev 

7rd[AAa S’ CO? ffre^dvjot? tcov 
Kat ^p[6Sajv ttXo^klcov t ’ vpoi 
15 ^Kai[pl(jDv] Trap* e/xot TrapeQrjKao, 

9 MS fiifivaiaB' 

10 iL')] coalesces wth d of dAAd , cf Sn 
12 Wilamowitz 
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ffoi ufcJAAm? 

as>Qi<uv •/[pdran'] irtvorififUvxits 
Koi ucJAAi^ [AiTrrfpa)?^ /t*W* 

20 Pp€v6eUp ^aazXTjtqi 

i^aXtttffoo ko^AA/kd/xop icdpa} 

Kol oTp<y/i>{ap i]Tn fioXdcuctiy 

dtrclAav Tra[ ]a ororv 

i^lTjs n69o[ ] vihojv 


25 Kunm Tiff [ 
tpov ou8 0 [ 
fvXer 6w[ 
aiK dAooff [ 


]t< Tt 
] 

]^ff otrAnco/iO' 
] afKK 


pnts fioaX. 1 b thh line, 
p 7 B) Also et 


19 Blaje. The US hu 
21 Blew. Bot the nev Fregni. (Lobel. p. 79) 
22-28 Artditlooe Cran Ox. Pep xrl (Lobel, 
end ol 1 29 eod oiSuu et end of I 90 


Our AUhts then afar is sped 
And I m sooth would fam be dead 
She as she went was weeping still 
And thus said sobhmg in my ear 
5 How sad our lot O Sappho dear 
Ah but I go against my will 1 
And her I ans wer ed thus agam 
Good luck go with thee but remam 
Mmdful of me whose only care 
10 Thou wast or else if thou foiget 
I may not but r emind thee yet 
How sweet a life was ours how fair 1 
When many a wreath of violet 
And rose m timely garlands set 
15 Thou twmedst, sitting at my side 
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And many a cham of lovely flowers 
Wrought by our hands in idle hours 
About thy tender neck we tied , 

And thou didst smooth thy glossy hair 
20 With many an unguent royal-rare 
That sweetly breathed a scent divme , 

And as on cushions soft we lay 
Thy longmg thou didst put away 

• • • 

8 

Ox Pap 1231, I , Edm 38 
Sapphic, App 16. 

We cannot tell to whom this ode was addressed, unless 
m hne 15 we read ’AvaKropla, but it was some 
member of Sappho’s circle no doubt 

ol fjikv t'n’TTT^cov crrpoTov ot 8e ireaStuv 
ot Se vdiDV paZa em yav ficXaivav 
epiMevac KaWLCrrov eyoi Se ktjv^ ot- 
rco Tig eparai, 

5 evpapeg avverov Troryaat 

[TrJavTi tout’ d yap ttoXv 7Tepa/c[d7T]ei(7a 
[/cdAjAo? {av 9 ]pa) 7 ra}v ^EXiva rdv dvBpa 
l^Kplwe /cdAJtorou, 

[o? TO 7rdv] cre^ag Tpota[g DjAecro-e 
10 [{ccouSe 7r]at8os' ouSe pLXcov tokt^cdv 

[otJSev] ip,vdcr 9 rj, [dAAd] TTapd\ya\y avrau 
[^auAa plX€t]crav 

2 Cf lio, Ox Pap 1231, 9(j Here we should expect yas 
4 = Bergk 13, from Apoll , Synf 291 
8 Lobel suggests ■npiiXine 
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[K^pts €x!K\<m'rrrov y^p [d^l t6 BtjXu] 

[oT WJrtff Ko^^oK t[ 6 frrf/w] 

15 [(LA]AA vOp AvoKTOp^as Til p/]jJS<UO 

[otJ] mp*olcas 

[rfijr Kt ^XKolpay !par6v rt ^Spa 
KopApvypLa XdfxvpQv Hip' irpoccufrai 

rj rd A^Sojy dppara mjv SirXoun 

20 [frfcr8o;4jeC;ifOTXiff 

[<5 TS]pfV od iiivarxjv y^ytaBai 
[freCrr] iv ^Bpoynoti trtS/jfijv S ipcurOai 
[•onv airrip ol pdfcap^f BJXoiaiy] 
ap-jyip'] 

This poem is followed m the MS by a smgJe stanxa 
of which only the words r dSoKifrof remain This 
may be part of the above poem or a single stanza poenL 

1 d 

16 Or rfA4 far Lobd i«*d» 

20 So Harfc'haTn gf icr^t Wllun. 

21 Cf. Ox. Pmp 1231 2. B piwXt WD*m- Lobd wy* not R 

Some fhmk a gallant navy on the sea. 

And some a host of foot or horse to be 
Earth s fairest thmg but I declare 
the one we love more fair 
5 Ri^t easy is the proof that all may know 
How true my saying is for Helen though 
Much mortal beauty she might scan 
pidged kirn the fairest man 

Who m the dust Troys majesty defiled 
Nor rather of her parents dear and child 
Had thought but C37pns-led astray 
' cherished an ill love s way 
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For nowise haxd is woman's will to sway 
If from home thoughts she hghtly turn away 
15 So now far Anactona be 

m memory nigh to thee 1 

Whose sweet foot-faU I would more gladly hear, 
And the bright glory of her face see near. 

Than Lydian chariots m the field 
20 and foot with spear and shield 

FuU well we know that mortals may not fare 
In all things well albeit to crave a share 
In what IS well is not denied, 
if Heaven be on our side 

19 Anactona, it seems, was m Lydia 


9 

Ox Pap 7 , Edm 36 , Weir Smyth, Lyric Poets, 
P 35 See Plate 14 
Sapphic, App 16 
One stanza lost ' 

[UoTniat] NT^prjL^es, /xot] 

[tov Ka(JL]yvr]Tov Sore rvCS' iKCcrdai, 

[Kcocrcra rm] Ovfup kg diXrj y^vecrOai 
[Travra re^Xiadrjv, 

5 [oacra 8e 'npjocrO' dfJLppoTG, TTavTa Xvcrai, 

[/cat plXotjcrt, foLCFL ydpav ydveu dai 
[/cciSunav potai yevoiTO 8' dpipLi 
[jJLT^TTOTa pi]iq8eLS 

1 Other suggestions are <5 ^I'Aai, Kvirpi Kal Cf Hor , Od ui, 1 
3 J^w Edm 

8 Sc exSpos, but this is scarcely satisfactory Edmonds reads 
SuCT/cAea = BvoKXeia 



PLATE XUI 



THE NEREID ODE FROM A THIRD CENTURY PAPYRUS 
(Now » tW Bntiit Mwraa) 


I/«» P 90 
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[rdi' Ka{n\ynrfjTi 3 y W 0/Aoi v 6 r^&^ 

10 [ifmopov\ r{fxa7 [(Jp]^oy W AiJy/xu' 

[fcoi Al^yoc^] Sroim [vdpjot^ 

[icSfLov ^W]/iya 

[tcijp (Jpf/Sta]/i €lavia7v ^6 k iv xP^ 

l^K^pptv <tAA*] in (Iy[Xa^9 troA/TOV 
15 [ixMdtad' o]AAaif [ara]K^ Kt 5a£>T o5- 

[&€t' 8ul pdKpoi] 

OP at ] <n 

pipf Ai^/> 

dtpJva KiixxiP 

20 ij 

lOV^^Jareoki WQam. 

11 A^r- Xir^ct Edtn. 

13 a. Grid, Htnid, xr 67 

14 ripfo BIul 

15 Or 4JU «y Rest of Uae u Edmonds. The reading throngbont 
the stanny is Tory donbtfol. 

17-20 AH this is extremely doobtfoL Xiyf Is Blass ■ enggettion. 

Charaxus Sapphos eldest brother had bought and 
mamed at Naucratis m Egypt a beautiful slave 
courtezan named Doricho. Herodotus who mils her 
RhodOpis Rosycheeks tells us (u 135) that Sappho 
scolded him (or her iKtpr 6 p.rpji fuv see also Athen 
xm 596 B Compare Ovid Heroul 63 and 117) 

0 sovran Nereids grant me this I pray 

To bring my brother safe upon his way 
And whatsoe er his heart hath willed 
be all fulfilled I 

5 For that wherem he faulted make amends 

Grant him to be a joy to all his friends 
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To foes a bane, but none be thus 
a harm to us ! 

And may he to his sister gladly brmg 
10 A share m honour , but that bitter stmg, 

The words he spoke in angry part 
and broke my heart 

(Hearmg that song of mme that touched him near) 

— ^Yet grant that in the city’s welcome here 
15 He may forget all that, when home 
he soon shall come 

The succeeding stanza appears to be an appeal to 
Cypns to put away his evil shame and be reconciled to 
his family at Mitylene, but its meamng is far from 
certain 


10 

Ox Pap 1231, I , Edm 37 

Sapphic, App 16 

A poem of three stanzas, of which the first two are 
entirely lost except for the ends of the first, the second, 
third, fifth, sixth, and seventh Imes viz a fiaKaipa * 
vttXo^ aros Kat dfJL^poTe kt) te voaaX . . . 

Two stanzas 

KvTTpi, Kal ere m[K/)OTep]av eTreupe* 

[o^ Se KavydaavTO to8’ iwiTTOvr^s 
[Zlcu]ptj^a TO Seurepov d)s 7to06[wov] 

[eis] epov 

This poem is followed m the MS by 8 (above), without 
the coronis Lobel would read eTrevpot, p,T]he KavydociiTO 
eweTTOicra 

There is m this poem, apparently, a tauntmg allusion to 
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Doncha being transferred from the position of mistress 
of Xanthes the Samian to that of wedded wife of 
Charains. We may suppose evil minded persons at 
Naucratis to be speaking — 

Cj^pns and thee more htUer did he find 
While they with boastmg spake their scornful mmd 
A second love how much to be desired 
has Doncha acquired ! 

I Le nurtTTTt. 

11 

Berl Klass TexU 5 P 5006 verso Edm, 35 
Bergk Adtsp 56 A but he mdmes to ascribe the poem 
to Alcaeus 
Sapphic App 16 

Ox- Pap 424. The position of hues 13 fi was 
identified by LobeL 

Apparently to an unnamed fiiend who has deserted 
Sappho for persons of greater consequence Of the first 
stanza only the last word hoKrqv remains 

One stanza at least is lost 
5 [koI #c]Avt<op fih' T itrf ] 

[kohJ KtfJAow' K&rXcot' [A(Jyov ovBtv tXvuiv] 

[Toir Ai^trJTf t4 i76v Karifnxus] 

[tOJw]/* OKiSof 
rTp6c ToS oiSiJoxuff 

10 [«ap8]^cu^ dtnuo rd ydp v[6ijtiai 

[rwjfiov o^K ovreu p[aAd#fa»ff Trpdv Spyay] 

[edy] ^tdKTjnu 

6 E d m. bat tbo re at or mti oa of th« wliate poem li doabtfaJ 

6 After feAM* tbo US. hu m. doabtfol € pottlblj fvot misht 
be rMtd. Kmi Rdm. 

10 end BUn. 

II Blu* *nH BScholor 
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[dAAa] [M-q Sda^e 

XiS awtrjfit 
7js KaKOTaros 
jjiev 

V drepat? /u.e 

(jjpivag €v 
aroLS {xaKap 


The verses are so mutilated that we cannot put any 
confidence m the restoration of them, nor, consequently, 
in the translation 

• • • 

5 To great ones only have thy footsteps flown 
Not to the good and true , thou gtv’st thy outi 
No word, and woundest me with shame, 
Cast by thee on an honoured name 

SwolVn so big, go on, feed fat thy pnde, 

10 Let hatred filhthy heart Yet I abide 

Unshaken vith a soul too strong 

Not to resent thme anger’s mong 

•\ 

For the possible tram of thought m the followmg 
stanzas, see Edmonds 35 

Doubt not bethink thee in thy better soul 
And turn to fairer ways , for self-control 

And gentleness, not hate or pride, 

Can win the Blest Ones to our side 

12 

Bergk, 78 , Edm 117 , Ox Pap xv, 1787, 33 
Ionic (?), App 30 
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Athcnacus XV 674 D i 7 a/x£yy€AAet Sam^to oreifia 
voOadai To^ Ovoyrat tuj €va>64artpov Kcl KfxaptafUvov 
^fiAAoy Totff Ocois 

To the fotrr lines of this poem which was probably 
in couplets already preserved by Athenaeus a papyrus 
fragment from Oxyrhynchus adds from the two previous 
couplets i-TrudrtrS towards the end of Ime 2 rdxurra A 
from hne 3 and two letters tur m the line following 

5 Si arttfAvois «3 Alxa ^pdrmf 

opvojtns oir^ai (rwaippaxa atnfAoun x^paiy 

[/iiv] yap n^Xcrcu /cnl x<^pt 70 s Jl/oxa/pov 

^toAAov vfxrr^pipi aoTc^rnwrotex S avvorpi^yrai 

6 Grenfell and Host for ^Herrn. om//»ei9 Other* 

rend 

7 rfitru • It beftU* wpof * have precedence in ^race. 

Athenaeus Sappho enjoins those who offer sacrifice 
to gariand their heads on the grotmd that what is more 
adorned with flowers is the more pleasmg to the gods. 

The Dika who is addressed is supposed to be the same 
03 Mnasidiha a pupil of Sappho s 

On thy lovely tresses Dika. garlands bmd 
Shoots of dill with tender hands together twined 
High stand flower wearers in the Blest Ones grace 
But from heads imgarlonded they turn thar face 

13 

Bergk 86 Edm, 121 

Alcaic App 21 

Maximus Tynus 24 9 NOv phf rat^nuj (Gorge 

and Andromeda) ^ i 7 air^ vOv Si #fai €lpujvfvtTat 
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avra cKelva rev U oiKpdrovs {e g rdv I Oiva Plato, 

Ion, 510 A) 

TToAAa fxkv rav 
TTCoAuavdKTtSa iratSa ^atpeiv 

2 Ad} not patronymic as tov shoivs Edm 

Maximus Tynus At one time Sappho reproaches 
Gorge and Andromeda, at another confutes them and 
employs against them the very same irony as Socrates 
(e g when he wishes Ion farewell). 

To Go}go or Andromeda 
A very good day from me, 

O many-king’d child, to thee ! 

1 I borrow the phrase from Mr Edmonds 

14 

Bergk, 58 , Edm 125 

Hendecasy liable, App 23 

fikv AvSpo/JceSa KttAav dfioipav 
Andromeda hath now a goodly recompense 

15 

Bergk, 70, Edm 98 

Chonambic (?), App 24 

Athen 1, 21 C, 2 av^p<h rrepi ! 4 vSpo/i.e 8 aj aKcvTireL ' Alax 
Tyr 24, 9 Kcop^cphel [UtoKpdrTjs) ax^rjp-d rrov Kal Kard- 
kXlctlv aopLOTov, Kal avrr] {UaTTtjxv) See also Eustath, 
Od xxu, 770 

TtV Se' a’ dypotojTLv eTTcpipidva a-TToXav 

deXyei r[oi) aypotcuTLS [epw voov yJva], 

oiiK imcTapLiva rd ^paKe cAktjv gttI riov apvpoiv , 

1, 2 The reading and scansion are quite uncertain 
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Athenaeus Sappho girds at Andromeda, Majc Tyritis 
Socrates males fun of a certam Sophist s appearance and 
dress — so Sappho too — 

What wench in rustic garments dight 
Ensnarti iJiy soul mth new deltghi 
That knows not how with damtiness 
About her feet to draw her dress? 

le 

Ox. Pap 1787 34 Bergk 76 5 Edra 115 
' Ionic App 30 

Mnawdilfl perhaps the same as Dika (see 12) and 
Gynnno were Sappho s fnends and companions Max 
Tynus comparing Gyrinno (Gynnna) and Atthos and 
Anactona to the fnends of Socrates sets Gynnno first 
as a parallel to Alcibiades the chief favourite of Socrates 
Besides the single line preserved for us by Hephaestion 
(69) a new papyrus fragment gives us the opening leHers 
of the four previous hues vit. kuIt i v9w 

8 d p6XXto 

E^^pporlfxi MpatniUa rfir dirdAap FvplwtPi 
Some MSS of Ovid Berotd xv 15 have nec mlhi 
Pyrino subeunt Mnalsve puella. Chocroboscus (Comuc 
Aldi 268 B) has 3 fi^ 8 op #cal TTvpmDs 

Though dehcately-soft Gynnno be 
Yet IS Mnasidika more fair than she 

17 

Bergk 48 Edm 53 
Dactylic App 34, 

pdAa 8^ KtKopijfilmiT 

r6pya}f 

Of their dear Gorgo now 
They ve had their fill I trow 

H 
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18 

Bergk, 33 , Edm 48 
“Sapphic,” App 34 

Hephaestion, 45 The fourteen syllable Sapphic, of 
which consisted the whole of Sappho’s second book 

^ ^Hpdixav ixkf eyco aiOev, “AtBl, TraAat TTord, 

(florea virginitas mea cum foret) 

a/xiVpa fiQL Trai? e/x/tev epaivco Ka.yo.pis. 

1 Cf Ovid, Herotd, xv, 18 

2 Terent Maurus, 215, 4 See on this Pint Aviai 5 

Long smee I loved thee, at what time 
I too was in my girlhood’s pnme : 

A httle child thou seemedst then, 

Atthis, nor mamage-npe for men. 

19 * 

Bergk, 41 , Edm 81 

Dactylic Aeolic Tetrameter, App 34 


“ArBi, aol S’ OTTriyOcro 

ppovrlarSTjv, em 8’ AvSpofieSav ttott). 

Edm , perhaps nghtly, makes this fragment follow 46 
I put dots before the first Ime to show that it is not the 
begmnmg of the poem 

At this, all thought of me thou now dost hate. 
And hoverest ever at Andromeda’s gate 


20 * 


Bergk, 71 , Edm 73 

Chonamhic {Greater Asclepiad) , App 26 


’’Hpoiv e^eStSa^’ e/c Pvapeov rdv dvv6Bpop.ov 
MS e^eStSa^e yvdpcov Gyara or Gyaros, a barren island 
near Ceos In Anth Pal vi, 207 , we fin'd at yvdXoiv 
NavKpdndos merat, and Hermann ^vlshed to read 
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"Where so much is fragmentary and uncertain it is 
scarcely possible to get any connected sense out of the 
words that are preserved of this poem The name 
Gongyla (for which sec 5 above) is happily legible If 
crd[i{a) is read correctly m line 7 (but the letters may be 
read ns dfi), we have to do with some sign given, perhaps 
by Hermes, whose name occurs again 111 140a We can 
find some slight indication of the dnft of the poem in 
11 10-14, where the speaker, perhaps addressing Hermes, 
swears by the Blessed One Aphrodite, cf 3 that she 
no longer hkes to be uplifted by prospenty, but would 
gladly die and go 

22 a, b 

Bergk, 77 , Edm 116 Ox Pap 17S7 44 = P Halle 2 

lomc or Chouamhic, App 30 

Hephaestion 69 quotes this line after 16 . 

[a) ^ Acraaporepas oi)8a/ia ttw, Etpavva, acOei' rvxoicrav 

A fragment found at Oxjrrhjmchus, wliicli begins vith 
the word rvxoicra at the end of a line, has been supposed 
to give the continuation of this passage, though lines 2-6, 
as GrenfeU and Hunt point out, read like the invocation 
to a deity 

(b) rvxoiaa 

, c/eA cov ra vaiaai^ 
. [t^Acvov voTj/xa 

• CTOiV KuAtJ/XI 

5 TreSd Ovfxov alpa 

dcraa tvxt]v 0eA'))aj7[?] 
\jrd\p’ epLOL fidxeaO ai 
^AiSdva ^TTideLcra 

1 Edtn reads Elp-qva i-ni Tup^oicxa Bergk 

2 Orr’ diraiaav 

3 MS vo-ijixfia 
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10 


i cn) S ci5 yip otaOa 
^Tti ra tXXe 
«Aaa 


These last ^vo^ds (Ox Pap 1787 45) may belong here. 

8 For yif Vltelli tee* nf In bl« US 

(a) Never Eiranna did I see 

A bore to be compared with thee 

(6) This fragment part of the Oxyrhynchus papyri 
was evidently abstracted from the rest of the find and 
conveyed to Germany where it now is. But no 
connected sense can be extracted out of its mutilated 
linea. What faint glimpses we get of the meaning recall 
the Invocation to Aphrodite {Fragm 3) If the 
subscription belonged here and is rightly transcribed 
tins poem came from Sappho 8 fourth book HephaesUon 
tells us that (a) was an instance of the Aeohc tetrameter 
or lontc a maiore -with full conclusion consisting of three 
lomcs and a trochaic dipody 

£3 

Bcrgk 69 Edm 72 

Chonambtc {Greater Aideptad) App 26 
Oi)8 lap SoK^utipt npexABouTay ^<fx>r iMca 
faxrtaBcu tro^fay mipdftw 4I9 wco )(p 6 vov 

TOia^Tav 

2 «» US. Foolblj lor vov t«e Lobd, p> 3ad and Fngm. 24 

I deem that of aH maids that see the sun 
As skilled tn song as thou shall ne er be one 


2 cro^r U often used of artistic lUlL 
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24 

Bergk, 68 , Edm 71 

Chonamhic {Greater Asclcpiad), Aj>p 26 

Plutarch, Praec Comug, 48 , Synip iv, i, 2 ; and 
Stobaeus FZoh/, iv, 12 TIpos nva Tr'Kovalav Kal arralBev- 
rov yvvaiKo. 

KarOdvoiaa Se /ccicreai, oi5S’ ert ti? iLvapoavva. aiOev 
eorCTCT* ovBd.'nor [ets] varepov * ou yap TreSex^^tS' ^poBiov 
rdiv GK Ihcplas, dAA’ dpdv-qg icqv VltSa Sd/xot? 
poirdaeis ttgS’ dpavpcov vgkvojv cKrtcTrorcLpcva 

3 8({fito Fick sec Lobcl, p xvxix 

Plutarch * Sappho to a rich uneducated \\ oman — 

D3ang, thou shalt die for ever, 

None shall e'er remember thee , 

For in hfe thou pluckest never 
Roses from Plena’s tree 

But mthm dark Hades’ portals 
Thou shalt surely be unknown, 

Fhttmg ivith the Shades of mortals 
As mglonous as tlime own 

Gerstenhauer takes gkttgttot to mean "bereft of life’’ 
or " sense ’’, which is perhaps more accurate Cf 
Theocr u, 19 , xi, 7 

25 

Bergk, 10“ , Edm ii 

Prose paraphrase 

Anstldes, 11, 508 PaTTpai irpos rtva? roiv evBaL/JLovojy elvac 
BoKOvautv ywaiKcHv pGyaXavxovpLevrj Kal Xiyovaa, 

OJS avr^v at Movcrai to ) ovtl oX^iav re /cat 
^T^XcoTTjv iTTOLTjerav, Kal COS' ovB* aTrodavovcrrjs 
eoTai Xt]07] 
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Cf Plat Praec Contug 4B ^ rijp iv toij 

^Afm /cttAAiypai^^tu* iif>p 6 vft rqXucoOrop ajim ypdil>an 

Anstidea Sappho to certain women reputed well to- 
do said boastmgly — 

To me the Moses truly gave 
An envied and a happy lot 
E en when I lie within the grave 
I cannot shall not be forgot 

26 

Bergk, 29 Edm 120 
Alcaic? App 21 

Athcsnaeus xm 564 np 6 t xn:ep^aXX 6 vTcos 6 avpa 
^pjpav r?jv fiopp?p> Kol KaX 6 p elmi POfuC<fpePoy 

.^Ta^ fioi] ic£mi 

Kol tAp Jv Artrotf Jftv/raaw X^pty 

Athenaeos To a man excessively admired for his 
appearance and reckoned to be a beauty 

Stand /atr before me fnend and face to face 
And m thme eyes tmval the hidden grace. 

27 

(1) Bcrgk Alcaeus 55 

Sapphic -with anacrusis App 20 

(2) Bergk 28 Edm 119 
Alcaic App 20 

Alcaeus to Sappho The first line is from Hephaestion 
80 and the second from Aristotle HJiet 1 9 The metre is 
Sapphic with anacrusis — 

(l) I6vXok aypa JJdirpot 

BiXa r Amp' AAAd fu fctuAixi cuSa>r 
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Sappho’s answer — 

Al 8’ ccrAcuv ijjLepov rj kcIXojv, 

Kttt jX'l^TL T^etTT'qV yAcSo'CT* eKUKtt KttKOV, 

atSo)? k4 a ov {^Kar^rjxcv ortTvar , 
aAA’ eAeye? Trept TtS BiKaCcog 

2 Anna Comnena, ^ /c;f, xv, 486, attributes this last half line to 
Sappho Stephanus (Cramer Aiiccd Pans, i, 266) says the dialogue is 
by Sappho 

3 Melhom for MS 

Headlam (JHS , vol. wu, 1902) says: "If a woman 
desired while uttermg a reproof m words to acknowledge 
and refuse a compliment, would she use her o\vn metre 
or his?” 

Alcaeus to Sappho — 

Pure gently-smiling Sappho, vlolet-cro^vned, 

Fain would I speak, but shame my lips hath bound 

Sappho to Alcaeus — 

If noble words and fair had been thy will, 

Nor had thy tongue therewith been mmghng ill. 
Shame had not veiled thy faltenng eyes. 

And thou hadst spok’n m honest wise 

1 Or violet-weaving 

28 

Bergk, 75 , Edm 99 

Chonambic {greater Asclepiad), App 26 

MAA’ eojv pLXog afifJLiv Ae^o? apvvao vecorepov, 
ov yap rXdaop^ eyo) avvfoLKrjv 4aaa yepairipa 

1 For dpvJioo, or read dpvucoo Bergk, aAAo before 
vecfi y before eao-a (one MS vi ovaa), which seems required 

2 Cf avvf Schneidewin but reading and metre are quite un- 
certain 

This is supposed by some to refer to Alcaeus, but he 
was older than Sappho , see p 187 
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ALCAEUS AND SAPPWO 
IF OB iW Cr«i«T M MbOcU 
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If love for us be m thy heart some younger woman wed 
For tis no aged woman s part to share a young man s bed 
Cf Shak. Twelfth Night ii 4 30 
29 * 

Bcrgk 35 Edm 51 
Logaoedtc App 34. 

MAAoj* fioi ficyaXvyrto taJcrvMtu v4pu 
Hoffmann i4AA ap Possibly ttAAo^ — elsewhither 
cf K o r i Tt of So*. Edm dAA ov (■= ilvd) 

To other ears I pray pndc in thy ring display 
30 * 

Bergk no Edm 93 
Logaotdtc App 34 

<(4AAa Ktifi4 n <n*p[if]oy 
MS dAAoy Lunik reads aAM fi^ tcdfiim (cf also 
Edm ) 

Fond girl faint not nor yield 
Let thy firm heart be steel d 

31 

Ox Pap 1231 10 Edm. 42 
Sapphic App 16 

A ^tra/loA lijor 

r Z6)<opw ti 

rpOfUpots wp AAa 

5 rvp^^ ’?*’! 

V dflplP^Ktl 

t Tr/rorai Ziwkojv 


1 WDmi. piX^o 

2 Hetycli. Lobcl divide! r8 JA^^vr 

3 Sc. or Y^tmt 

5 Cf Ox. Pap. 1787 2^^ After 489 MS. has a or r In margin. 
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Taff ayavas 

10 /ta’ AajSotcra 

. deiaov djXfJLL 

rdv IokoXttov 

, pcov [xdXtxrra 

as TT^XjdvaraL 

15 


H See Bergk, Ale 63 
12 1 e Aphrodite 

The poem is too mutilated for us even to guess its drift 
If, however, U ii and 12 are correctly transferred from 
Alcaeus {Fragm 63 Bergk), Aphrodite would agam be the 
theme, and perhaps old age alluded to as the enemy 
of love 

32 


Ox Pap 1231, 13 , Edm 43 

Sapphic, App 16 

dvdy 

ifJLvdaeaO^ d[craa] 

. . dfifies iv ve 6 {raTt] 

iTTOTJIJifJbeV 

5 • ftev yap KoX Kd[Aa] 

. p,€v ttoXl 

[xloCpletai? S’ 

2 Wilam 

3 Cf 7ai 

5 [7T({AAa]/iev Wilam 

® or [7raff;jfo]/iev Diehl ' 


The httle that is left to us of this poem enables us only 
to gather that it was probably addressed to one of 
Sappho’s girl friends, and it recalls pieces 6 and 7 above 
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33* 

Bcrgk 14 Edm 14 
Sapphtc App 16 

TOir m£A(ua vfifup rd rwfior 

ch) St^^ttrror 

Fair comrades mioc to >t)U 
M> thought is ever Inic 

34 

Bcrgk II Ednu 12 

Sapphtc App 16 

Td8< »■£?>> i-mlpaic 
ratr tfuuai r^prmi irdAcor atfatu 

Wth these songs shall my voice 
My comrades hearts rejoice. 

35* 

Bcrgk 21 Edra 124 
Legaoedte? App 24 

ffitOcr t i}(tia9a Ad^or 
and of me >*011 ore wholly forgetful 

30 

Berg}: 32 Edm 22 
Sapphtc App 16 

rlv oAAov 

[^ifiAAov] &» 6 p<urntfv ipxOtr i^lXrfaBa, 

X The 4 perhaps dne to ApoIloQios. who qootes the Uoe 

Or what man can there be 
Thou lovest more than me ? 
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Ox Pap 1231, 16 , Bcrgk, 12 , Edm 13 . Etym M 
449. 34 

Sapplnc, App 16 
{a) Oafuwlv] 

. oTTiras' yap 

cv Occo, Krji’OL pc pdXiara ‘ndv[ru}i>'\ 

[elra] alvomai 

5 dAc/iaT[<yi'] 

yovoi pc 

tp* OV 7Tp 


ai 


ac OcXoi 

10 [toiJJto '^rdOrjly] 

Bergk, 15, from Apoll , Pronom 324 B , Edm 15 

(6) Aav * cyoj S’ cp avra 

TOVTO crvroiSa 

[a]aTOior[t] 

cvap 

15 € 


3 Catull 73, 5 

4 If the line IS nghtly placed, oil oj-rai must be short Edm disputes 
its position here for palacographical reasons Perh [Siji^re] odd 

11 So Papyr and Apoll , s\hosc MS reads tywi 


Whether hnes 3-5 (Bergk, 12) are nghtly placed here 
IS not certain But we cannot tlnnk of Sappho in 
this poem as exemphf3nng the words of Horace {Odes, 
u, 13, 24), Aeohis fidibus querent cm . puellis de 
populaiihxis, for these words seem to mean “singmg 
elegies over the girls of her people” 
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4 They make me most of all to gnc\*e 
^Vho kmdncss at my hands rccciv'c 

II And in mj’sclf I know this well 
38 

Ox, Pap 1787 6 

lomc? App 32 

oe Jlfiipca 

cAa [dA]Aa a idaoi 

p ijA<o 77n DtAiJar 

8 a a/i^a[c] 

5 /x/Aof T» yAi»«/>op 

a /ifAAiXC^^^an^or] 

[a^f]8<t A/yvpci 5 aij[8ot} 

Spoadfooa 

3 Ad] %c. a Ednu Ale. 7$ 

4 IIS. n 

6 Ct 100 

Here only m all that remains to us of Sappho do w'e 
find any reference to the political parties or affairs of 
Mitylenc which loom so large m the poetry of Alcaeus, 
The dau^ters of Pcnthilus here alluded to belonged to 
the Lesbian dan to which Pittacus the dictator was 
alhed by his mamage with the sister of Dracon son of 
Pcnthiliis 

Mica if wo take the word os a proper name is not 
likely say Drs, Grenfell and Hunt to be the person to 
whom the poem is addressed for the accent in that case 
would more probably be a circumflex. They suggest that 
the meaning of the sentence may be Mica ^vlshcs to bring 
you here but I will not receive you The umntelligible 
reference to singers and sweet voiced nightingales 
at the end is tantalizing 
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Ox Pap 1787, 7 Lobcl, p 32 

Jomc ^ App 32 

[Ka]t yap ji uttv ra? 

[u]/xa)? S’ cycv 

taav Ocoiaiv 
aaav aXlrpa 

5 [’/li']5/>o/ic8ai' 

ra . Ka 
rporrov a kvvt) 
opov ov KaTta[^CJ’] 

T wSapt 8 ai[s’] 

10 aav ^ 

k’ aSoAor av%> 

P KT] 

peyapa ra a 

3 Cf e„ 141, «, 14U, 

6 The letters between ra and Ka are /io or »a 

12 ncy read in the MS by Lobel 

Though this poem was very probably addressed to one 
of Sappho’s circle, it is not likely that Andromeda is 
her rival, of whom we have heard before {14, 59) She 
is more likely to be the legendarj^ heroine (sec also Ovid, 
Heroid xv, 36) The mention of the T3Tidands points 
in the same direction, if these fragments go together 

40 

Ox Pap 1231, 14 , Edm 44 

Sapphic, App 16 

Of the preceding stanza of this Sapphic Ode we have only 
three or four letters at the end of the third hne ep[a)Tos‘] 17877 

5 • [ti? yap . dv\Tiov etcrtSoi ae 

. . ^Eppioia Toau[Ta] 

4 Possibly ijAit or ^Xy 

6 Or reavra 
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[oi?5a/ia] S a 

[oZ ^v^ratr riJfie 8 ra{^0 

10 rmionw »f/ tAj* fiipifxvnv 

Am? AmS aBoit Si 


[t/]iJV tTt 
iTur oj^Potr 

15 Ttur 


[imv]rtt;)Aa£8 ] 

8 Herod. {U 24 

0 ft ZDAj be c or X Tbe dJgmmma ol teti U dlsTTCvded TMi 
o ccun abo in other words. 

13 Prom GcholiMti see Edm. aJ toe Crtoi. and Hunt read 
T cer 

This might ^^ell be part of an cplthalamiura 

5-9 For when I look upon thcc face to face 
Hcnmcrae seems not for oil her grace 
As fair as thou nor far amiss twould be 
In this my song O Fnend to liken thee 
If mortals to the gods we may compare 
To royal Helen of the golden hair 
Cf Ovid An Atnat ii 644. 

41 

Ot Pap 1787 I Bergk 79 Edm 118 
lontc App 30 

Athenaeus xv 687 A Yfitit 8i oitaOt rfjr ipp 6 Tipu 

jfcopif aperifi ^X^iP ti Tpvp€p6i Ikivtfxij yw^ fxiv np&f 
dX-^Onav o&ra «il rroi^/xa o/ito; ‘^h^aOrj r6 KaX 6 v rijs 

i^p 6 npvs iptXeiy A/yovoa a»8e (vis the two complete 
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lines 24, 25 given below) <f)avep 6 v notovaa Tracrtv to? 17 
rov ^rjv eTTiQvfxLa to Aa/X7rpov /cat to KaXov et^ev avrfj 
TauTa 84 iariv ot/ceia ttjs aperrjg 
Aecraa 


t8’ d 


TTept 


0iot dAA 
(X tiA 


10 


15 


20 


et/ce m 

[0]tyotffa. 

tS’ dxdy}v 
[a]vTav 
eiffa 

. era Tar ai' vpiou o' 

VL drjrat aTujti.a[cTt] 'jrpoKoifjLV 
TTcov KaXa Scopa TralSes 
[coJ^tA’j dotSor Xvyvpav ;^eAt/rrar 
[TTf^/^a 17877 

[AeuKat 8’ eyerolrro rpix^s e/c pceXaivav 
ai yova 8’ ou ^epoiat 
TjaP’ taa ve^pioiuiv 
dXXa TL /cer Troeirjv , 
ov Bvvarov yevecrOaL 
PpoBoTrayw Avoiv 
Kara yds ^epoiaa 
or vpi,u)S 4piapipev 
drav aKoiriv 
(f)9cp,4vav ro/xtcr8et 
ai? OTTauSoL 


1 The three words on the left margin are given by Dr Grenfell 
and Dr Hunt as Frag 2 (a) The rest as Fragg 1 and 2 
8 The first a is marked long in the manuscript 

12 Cf Ox Pap 1231, 10b 

13 Editors of Ox Pap 

14 Cf Aleman, 26 

17 Cf Ox Pap 1231, 1, 1, 33 

18 Cf Slj for another beautiful epithet for dawn see also noTvia 
<ivws, Bergk, 153 

21 Hor, Od u, 14, 21 
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cyoj 8i ippocr^mv [^di yt] toOto #ca^ fwi 

25 PAjinpov ipOK ocA/cu icaX tA loiAoi' X^Xoyx* 
imv yii 

lj)tX€l 

#ccii V 

Edm, reads rtpm ov for rpv«f>^p6v in Athcnaeus 

24 IIS 

25 MS. whkb U tbci tttoal Aeolic form bat w« 40| wb«re 

coo]ccture* tfumt cf Ox. Pap. 1787 11^ 

Athenaeus Do you thmk that delicate living ■without 
virtue bnngB any comfort ? \Vhy Sappho who ^ras a 
woman if ever there was one and a poetess nevertheless 
shrank from divorcing dchcacy of life from honour for 
she makes it clear to all that for her the joy of hfe con 
tamed m itself that which was splendid and that which 
was honourable and these arc concomitants of virtue. 

Though Athenaeus has no doubt os to Sapphos 
meaning and says that she has made it clear to ^ yet 
some editors consider that Athcnaeus is entirely mistaken 
m a matter which was wlhin bis competence and 
that Sappho was thmking of phj'sical brightness and 
beauty 

From what is left to us of the three and hsenty 
precedmg Imes of this piece ^vc can form some idea of 
Sappho 8 meaning m it She appears to be speaking of 
the charms of music as alleviatmg the sadness which the 
ap p r oa ch of old age brings with it when the bright hues 
of youth give place to thc^vanncss of old age black hair 
tums to white and joints once as supple and as nimble 
as a fawn s can no longer jom in the dance. 

But what can the victim do ? Age must follow youth 
as darkness m its turn follows da^vn The time cannot 
but come for all when earth and its joys must be left 
behind. 
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Then Sappho goes on somewhat defiantly to say in the 
words which Athenaeus quotes with approval, pomting 
the moral to those who are dimng with him — 

Know this 1 

AH dehcate things do I love, and ]oy in the sunhght 
above 

Hath ever with me had a share, in all that is noble and 
fair 

42 

Bergk, 17 ; Edm 17, 18 
Sapphic, App 16 

. . Karr e/xov ariXayiJiov 

rov o GTriTrAa^ovT avefioi (pepoiev 
Kat /xeAeScomt? 

1 Hor , Od 1, 26, 1, tnsfatiam et mctus Tradam protervas portare 
ventis Lines 1, and 2, 3 are separate quotations ]oined Jiy Hoffmann 

. in the dnp, dnp, of pain , 

Which, when it comes, and all my care 
Far from my breast may swift ^vmds bear ! 

43 

Bergk, 36 , Edm 52. 

" Sapphic ” of 14 Syllables, App 34 

ovK ofS’ 6m did} 8vo {XOL to, vo'qfiara 

For phrase cf Anstaenelus, i, 6 yiyove ra. 

voijixara 

I know not what to do were best. 

Two thoughts contend within my breast 

44 

Bergk, 72 , Edm 74 

Chonambic [Lesser Asclepiad), App 28 
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aAAtf Tif oUk tfifu rTaXtyK670JV 
opyav iAA d^drrp^ rdv 

1 EdrtL denies tbe passIUlity of each « ctnlt. of qssUty at this 
date, and he reads nXf)>*r»rot irlth Untnoa. 

No rancour m my bosom sways 
G€ntle and childlike are my ways 

45 

Edmonds 89 "Wilam. Sappho u Smontdes 51 
DiehL 18 

Julian {EptU ad lamUtchum 60) koX 

ivoirjms i\X6ts ydp icol amuv ots ^ytu W a 

ifxadfxap op S fj>pdva muo/i^pov nS0<p 

Xo^P< ^ a]^rds' troAA^ tdiBanep 1^ koX^ 

^Tpnv *cal otJk lodpiBpa ftdvov T<p o^’jAcwv 

avtX<(^6ijptp dXXA yap koI oel X^ip* 

Sapphic of 14 Syllables 34 
*HXB<t <3 5 «?ir<{T7oaff €ya» W a ipadpay 
Sv 5 ^^Aa^sr tpav pp4va Kowpivav jrdOip 

X°-1p* ^ [^] v6XX limpiBpd Tt 

[Aroop aAAftAoff' dv^XflpBijpry ] 

MS pd wpay 

1 Or Jfimtifimr 

2 Edm. J^Xiiat or t for i^^Xmfas Thoonax 

Julian Thou art come thou bast done well for thou 
hast come even though thou art far away m thy letter 
I was longing for thee thou hast kept my heart bummg 
with love To th5^self also many a welcome from us 
as the beautiful Sappho says and not so many only as the 
days we have been parted but mdeed a countless welcome 

Thou art come it is well for of thee I am fam 

Thou hast lighted loves fire m my bosom amain. 

All hail and afl hail to thee heart of my heart 

Aye a hail for each year that fate kept us apart- 
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Then Sappho goes on somewhat defiantly to say in the 
words which Athenaeus quotes wth approval, pointing 
the moral to those who are dining with him — 

Know this ! 

All dehcate things do I love, and joy in the sunhght 
above 

Hath ever with me had a share, in all that is noble and 
fair 

42 

Bergk, 17 ; Edm 17, 18 
Sapplnc, App. 16 

. . . Kor ^fiov ardXayfiov 

Tov S’ iTTiTiXa^ovT* av£[xoi pipoiev 
Kal /lieAeSctJvat? 

1 Hor , Od 1, 26, 1, tnshtiam ct mctus Tradam protcms portarc 

ventis Lines 1, and 2, 3 are separate quotations joined by Hofimann 

\ 

in the dnp, drip, of pain , 

WTiich, when it comes, and all my care 
Far from my breast ma}'^ swift vinds bear I 

43 

Bergk, 36 , Edm 52. 

“ Sapplnc ” of 14 Syllables, App 34 

ovK oZS’ om Qio) Suo /xot to. voi^/xara 

For phrase cf Anstaenelus, 1 , 6 hlya poi yiyovc to. 
vo'qixara 

I know not what to do were best. 

Two Thoughts contend vuthin my breast 

44 

Bergk, 72 , Edm 74 

Clioiiamhc [Lesser Asclepiad), App 28 
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aAA<£ Ttf oxiK imAtyKcfrwv 
opyav iAA rdy tffp^ 

1 Edm. denies tlie poeriMity of toch s cenit. of quality ^ this 
date, and he reads w^Xtynnt with Urstnos, 

No ranconr m my bosom sways 
Gentle and childhke are my ways 

45 

Edmonds 8g Wflam Sappho u Stmontics 51 
Diehl 18 

Julian {Efnsi ad lambltchum 60 ) koJ 

^^ro^l7<ras■ yAp kxH anuiv off ypA^ts iytu W a 

iiutifiav av 5 ^^uAa^a; ipAp if>p^va xmojjJrap iT69qi 
XO»/K Si KtjX atrrSy troAAif icdBavtp teaXi^ 2Xxv>^ 
^tpTrt» #cttl ovic taupi$pa p6pov rip ^ iAATjAtOP 

iv<Xtt^$T}lxty aAAA yap ^rol a<l x^tpe 
Sapphtc of 14 Syllables 34 
*HX9€S <5 5 iyo) W o rfparfpor 

ov 5 iifiXa^S tfiay •^piva rozopirai’ v69a 
yaipt S dpps [oil] v6XX tadpidfid rt 
[SoTTOt' AAAi£Aas' <l?reAc^^^p«v ] 

MS pA tupav 

1 Or 

3 t^tt7. m or t^X»(cr for Thomas 

Julian Thou art come thou hast done well for thou 
hast come even though thou art far away m thy letter 
I was longing for thee thou hast kept my heart bummg 
with love To thyself also many a tvelcome from us 
os the beautiful Sappho says and not so many only as the 
days we have been parted but indeed a counUess welcome 

Thou art come it is well for of thee I am fam 

Thou hast hghted love s fire in my bosom amain 

All hail and all hail to thee heart of my heart 

Aye a hail for each year that fate kept us apart 
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46 *^ 

Bergk, 40 , Edm 81 

Aeolic Tetrameter, App 34 

'’Epos SaijTG pL* 6 XvcnfxiXTjS Sovet 
yXvKVTTLKpov apLO-xo-vov opirerov 

1 Hesiod, Theog 911 , Alcm 36, Bergk, Cann Popttl 44 For 
Xvoifi see Archil 85 Cf Hor , Od iv, 1, 2, rifrsKS for Saurc, and 
for 8ov€t Moschus, 5, 5, and for yXvKvn Theog 1353 , Catull 68, 18 
See also Anstoph , EccU 954, where he perhaps imitates an epithal- 
amium of Sappho’s 

Love’s palsy yet again my limbs doth \vnng, 
That bitter-sweet resistless creeping thmg 

2 '* Love creeps where it cannot go ” Shak , Two Gent , iv, 2, 20 

47 

Bergk, 42 , Edm 54 

" Sapphic ”0/14 Syllables, App 34 

hpos o €Ttvag ejxais 
ppivas cos ave/xos /car opos Bpvcriv e/XTreacov 

2 Nauck Kardpijs, as Eustath says Sappho used it with avefios 
Hoffmann einreTcov 

Love agam hath fluttered my heart, as a squall 
That down fiom the hill on the oaks doth fall 

As Max T}^: m quotmg this compares it to the love of 
Socrates for Phaedrus, Sappho may be thinkmg of 
Anactona, whom Max Tyr makes parallel to Phaedrus, 
24 (18) 

48 

Bergk, 126 , Edm 29 

Sapphic, App 16 

Juhan, Ep 18 Iva ae, 

TO pi4Xr]p,a TwpLov, 
cos pr)aiv rj UaTTpco, 7TepnTTV^oip,ai 
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Cf Ovid HcTOtd XV 123 Tu mihi cura. 

Julian As Sappho says 

O but my anns to twine 
About thee darimg mme ! 

The q^uotabon from Sappho may be limited to w fUXijfia 
TtJ/iov For thought cf Tam3^son Maud ul 4, 

49 * 

Berglc 55 Edm 96 Possibly by Alcaeus 

Trochatc? App 35 

Appa tnCAoi^ oAAcJ/wu' 

No satisfactory emendation has been proposed 

0 damty maid of old tntc thxnt arms I sprang 

50 

Bergk 130 Edm, 84^1 

Sapphic App 16 

libanius Or i 402 (cd Reiske) Snvpui t^v AtaPlop 
iKuthwrv t^Saa$(u 

WMcra JtwAflfffai' y^vtuBcu 

For aih-rj which Lib inserts after v^item wc might read 
5 (uti3 

Ubamus Nothing prevented the Lesbian Sappho 
from praymg that the night should be for her a double 
mght libanius refers to the story of Zeus and 
Alcmena, when Heracles was conceived Possibly 
thou^ avTj] 13 against this the words may come from 
an epithalamium 

61 

Bergk. 18 Edm, 19 

Sapphic App 16 

AprUiii p d ;i^piKroir^iAAop aSio^ 

But now the golden sandal d Dawn 
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Loeb edition Though I have not felt at liberty to make 
use of his conjectural restoration, there can be no harm 
m reproducmg in a translation the general sense of what 
he thmks may have been m the poem 

0 Sappho, if thou comest not, 

Then shall my love be all forgot 
Oh, shine on us, and fiom thy bed 
Set free thy dear-loved lusUhead ; 

And like marsh lilies by the tide, 

Thy Chian pepius laid aside. 

Bathe in the stream, and Kleis down 
From thy rich stores a saffron gown 
Shall bring, thy robe of royal red 
And cloak and garlands for thy head 

56 

Bergk, lo , Edm lo 
Sapphic, App i6 

Al jjLe Ti/xiW eiTorjaav epya 
TO. upa Sotaai 

Givmg me their gifts of pnde. 

My name the Muses glonfied 

67 * 

Bergk, Adesp , p 53, from Plut , Garr 5, as an instance 
of charm hke that of Lysias 
Choriambic {with basis), App 26 

eycu palm TlottXokcov 
M oicrav eu hayefiev 

1 For loirAoKa/iOJv Bergk Tins fragm is possibly by Alcaeus 

Fair IS the portion that I claim as mme 
With you, O violet-weaving Muses mne 
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68 

Bergk 37 Edm 53 
SapphiC of 14 Syllables App 34. 

iliaihp> S oi3 boKlfitDfx ipdpoj Bvoi viixf<n 
MS Bwmax^a see Bergk. The reading is quite un 
certain. Cf Herodas iv 75 Beuv parkty Ps. Callisth 
U, 20 tSoTTOT* wlyo) la^Otop Kpdrvs yepalv ifiais 
oOpojwO ^oiJcrcu 2 Maccabecs is 10 Touch the 

stars of heaven Hor Od 1 ad Jin 

T^TO cubits short am I I ween to touch the sky 
Or it may be translated (taking the alternative 
meaning] 

Ho^ could I ever dream that I 

With my two hands should touch the sky ? 

69 

Bergk 32 Edm 76 
Sapplnc of 14 Syllables App 34 

Ttm PaXfu »cal iWepor ifipdary 
iltnxpov for MS ^rtpov Volger This boast became 
a commonplace from Pindar to Ovid and Horace and 
Shakespeare Sonnsis 55 Edmonds fhmks this may 
have been the last poem m Sappho s own edition of 
her works cf Horace s Exegx monumeniwn at end of Ins 
third book. 

Mark me I The after days shall see 
Those that will still remember me. 

69*^* 

After quotmg the last given Une from Sappho Dio 
Chrysostom {Oral 37 ad fin) goes on with the following 
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words, which, as the form Xdda seems to show, may be 
a paraphrase of more that Sappho wrote 

Adda fxkv rivds /cat irepovs /cat iifjevaaro, 

yvdiip.rj 8 ’ dvhpaiv dyaddiv ovhiva 

Metre unknown, hut see Edm 77 

Some, by forgetfulness undone. 

Have of then hopes been qmte bereft , 

But this was never true of one 

To good men's judgment who wels left 

60 * 

Bergk, 32 ° , Stobaeus, Flonl 26 
“ Sapphic ” 0/14 Syllables, App 34 

Adda Tlieptai arvyepa /cat dvdpaios 

MS JlL€piS(ov and dvdparos 

Forgotten ! ’tis an odious word, 

And never by the Muses heard 1 

61 

Bergk, 136 , Edm 108 
Chonamhic {Lesser Asclepiad), App 28 
Maximus Tynus, 24, 9 ’Avddrrrerai UcoKpdrTjs rfj 
HavdLTTTTrj oSvpopbei^T] ore aTredvrjCTKev, rj Se UaTTpoJ rfj 
dxryarpL 

[!4AA’]ou ydf) depots ey fxoiaoTToXcp oIkLo, 
dpfjvov e/x/xevat ovk dp,p,i TrpeTrei rdSe, 

1 NeueforMS fiovcrorr oXwv 

2 Dubner rrpiTToi, and Lobel rdSe •npt'noi 

Maximus Tynus Socrates takes Xanthippe up for 
lamentmg that he was dying , and so Sappho to her 
daughter (Kleis) 


/ 
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Never where lovers of the Moses dwell 
Should dirges sound for us that were not well 


62 

Ox, Pap XI 1356 

A fragment of Philo (born about 20 b c ) speaking of 
Philosophy 

ed^vXla <fnjal ydp 

6/01 S VtUO) TlKa Scut 9 g T]X TjXa 

e^PovMa LC, vepl ruca Sa— possibly Tt fCoAxiv 

If thvq mutilated passage is nghtly referred to Sappho 
(for which see Paoly Wissowa, article SappJio 1920 ed.) 
we would gladly have known how her views about 
the gods showed her good sense and we may compare 
Fragm 64, 

63 

Bergk loi Edm. 58 

Logacedvc? App 34, 

Galen Proirept 8 odv iarlr fih> 

r^fifipoKUmrupaPTOis ^pivots txyOfmp ioixvuiv iXiycxp^P^ 
Tt rfjv T^ptfnv S^pvanv iTmoftiy «al Aea^lop Xiyovmy 
3 fUv ydp *n£Aof &W7 of IBip' Tr^Arrtu [wfAoff] 
o 2i KayaSo^ axhiM. koI fcdAor iaumu 

Galen adds that Solon says much the same as Sappho 

1 Some think thle maj be put of a bridal mif 

Galen It is therefore better knowing as we do that 
the bloommg time of the young is like the spring flowers 
and its enjoyment as transitory to applaud the Lesbian 
too when she says — 

He that is fair fair only is to see 
Ho that IS good fair too shnll straightway be 
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Weir Smyth aptly quotes Ben Jonson’s " How near to 
good IS what is fair • ” 


64 

Bergk, 137 , Edm 91 

Chonamhic {Lesser Asclcpiad) ? App 28 

Anstotle, Rhetouc, 11, 33 ''QaTrcpSaTTpu) "Ore to 

aTToOvriaKeiv KaKov ot Oeol yap ovreo KGKpiKacriv o-TredurjaKov 
yap av, etTrep KaXov ro o.TTodi'rjaKeLV 

To 6 vataK 7 )v KCLKov ouTCo KCfcpiKatat 0 eot 
eOvaiaKov kc yap, axmep KaXov roSe 

I follow Hartung except kc for av, but it is all very 
doubtful For dioi, cf 140^0 

Anstotle * As Sappho says Death is an evil , for 
so the gods have decided , for they would have died, 
had death been good 

Death is an ill , 'tis thus the Gods decide 
For had death been a boon, the Gods had died 

65 

Bergk, 27 , Edm 137 
Dactyhc tetrameter, or Adomiis, App 17 
Plutarch, Coli ha, 7 *Ev opyfj Be aep-vorepov ovB^ 
Tjcruxlas, d)s rj UaiTpw Ttapaivei 

SKL^vap-ivas ev crr’qdeo-iv opya? 
papvXaKav yXwcraav TTepvXaydai 
2 Inf for imper or read Tre^vAa^o 

Plutarch In anger there is nothmg more digmfied 
than silence, as Sappho warns us — 

With anger when the breast is wrung, 

Curb thou the idly-barkmg tongue 
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66 

Bergk 80 Edm 100 

Chonambic App 26 

The Scholiast on Pindar 01 u 96 where the poet is 
speakmg of the advantages of wealth set off with virtues 
pomts out that the one \nthoot the other is not nearly 
so desirable and quotes the following lines. Plutarch 
also De Nohhtate § 5 shows the dependence of oly/wia 
upon a/KT^ and quotes (m the Latin translation) — 
Opes atra virtutis cximium dccus j Domum male incolunt 
sin his imimsccas (Fchatas hlnc tumma belle nasatur 
0 ydp trAoCnw <ip<u ap/rar ovk aalt'y^ trapoucof 
a S afi<fkOr^ptDi’ Kp^air Ttuepor [del jSpdroKnp] 

Of the De Nohl we ha\o only a Latin translation 
subsequentl> itself tunicd into Greek. Cf also Plat 
Lihtr Educ 5 KoXhv iih> oAAi wpoydvoJvayaPdr* 

trAoiJw rtiuov plv iAAd Krijfia, Also Calhm 

Bymn to Zau 95 

The ^vealth that has no share m worth 
Is no safe inmate of our hearth 
But ^Nhen the tuo arc blent in one 
The height of happiness is won 

From Plutarch m the Latin version — 

An evil partner of our home 
Is wealth divorced from virtue s grace 
But if they thither blended come 
True happmess shall there have place 

67 

Bergk 141 142 Edm no 

Pausanias Vin 18 5 iCa6apcveiv rdv p^pyciv yrrd toO 
ioO 1 ) TTOtip-p/a pdpryy ioAr ^ Atofila 
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Scholiast, Pindar, Pytli iv, 407 o 8e xpvaos a(l)6apTos 
Kal T] 2a7T(f)U) [ ] on 'Aios TtaLs 6 xp^cros, kclvov ov 

aijs ouSe kIs SaTrret’ 

The words quoted are probably Pindar's {Frag 207) 
and Sappho’s words have dropped out 

Pausanias The Lesbian poetess is witness that gold 
IS untarnished by rust 

Schohast to Pindar Gold is indestructible, as Sappho 
also sings [ ] , for " gold is a child of Zeus, no moth 

nor worm can eat it away 

For ever gold doth gold remain. 

No rust or mould its sheen can stain 

68 

Bergk, 114 , Edm 78 

Chonambic ? 

Mr] KiVT] 

MS purj Kei>r] p^epaSo? We might read p^^paSo? neut 
Stir not the shingle on the shore 


69 

I 

Bergk, 113 , Edm 106 
? Chonamhic, App 34 

Diogeiuanus, Prov 1, 279 'EttX twv p.7] ^ovXopLevtov 
TTadeiv n pavXov p^era dp/xOaiv 

MiqT epoi p4Xc prjTE peXlcraais 

peXlaaais acc plur 

Diogemanus On those who will not have " a rose for 
Its thorns ” 

No honey for me, if it comes with a bee 
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70 

Bergk 148 Edtru 92 

Ijygao^ic? 

Eustathius Opwc 345 52 Oi> v 6 pvri ^ard rffv 

hpi^owrUcr iK€lyr[v piXta Tiff trjXai^ iToXvpJptpaartr^ 

KoX 

kAXov Z 6 K€UTa (elTroi av 2 ^a.iTpoi) tofiSaiov dAM KoX 

KaOapi 

Edmonds thinks that noXvp may be part of the 
quotation and this is quite possible 
Eustathius Not a hariot like the famous one of 
Jencho a fnendship that is of a rovmg kmd 
A boon it seems that all may share 
(as Sappho would say) but even a pure one, 

Cf Shale Sofifwti 137 6 Abay where all men nde. 


71* 

Beigk 52 Edm iii \ 

L^aocdic or pos^bly Ionic App 19 and 31 
A4 Svk€ piv a atXdyirt 
#fal i7ATjfa5<f p/oxu 
rdwTcy trapd 5 ip^rrai tupa 
Koretlfiai 

Possibly based upon a folk-song Cl 53 
71 

The Moon and Pleiades have set. 
Midnight is xu^ 

The time is passing passing yet 
Alone I he 
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72 

Bergk, 4 , Edm 4 

Sapplnc, App 16 

Hermogenes, Rhei Gtaec , 111, 315, ed Walz Tas 

fxku ovK alcrxp^? (tcuv ‘j}8ova>r) ecrnv a.TrAajs’ eK^pd^cLV^ 
olov KaXXos -^(jjplov Kal pyrelag Biapopav koX peu/xarcuv 
TTOLKtXiav Kal oaa roiavra. ravra yap /cat Tjj opei 
TTpoapdXXei rjSovrjV opcjopLeva ical ri] dKorj ore e^ayyeXXei 
Tij wcTTTep "q UaTTpd) kox oaa -npo tovtcov ye Kal fierd 
ravra etprjTai 

ajKpi o voiop 

\ripepLa\ iftCypov KcXdhei 81’ vahtov 
fiaXlvcov, alQvaaop.evoiv Se pvXXojv 
KcXpLa Kardppei 

Cf Hor , Epod 11, 17, Frondesque (MS fontes) lymphis 
obstrepunt manantibus, somnos quod invitet leves See 
also Lucian, Phlops Edm , excellently, pvxpov wvep.os 

Hermogenes on Sweetness of Style All pleasures 
that are not disgraceful can be spoken of simpty, such as 
the natural beauty of a place, the vanety of trees, the 
attractive diversity of streams, and all such thmgs For 
they afford pleasure to the sight when seen, and to the 
ear, when one desenbes them, as Sappho in the followmg 
words . and m what precedes and follows — 

And all around 

Mid apple boughs cool waters sound. 

And from the rustlmg leaves o’erhead 
Deep sleep is shed 

Possibly a garden of the Nymphs is meant, see 161 

73 * 

Bevgk, Adesp 104 Edm 133 

Io 7 nc {irregular), App 31 
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Dcmctrios Eloc 164 T 6 fiiv yap fitra K 6 afiov 

Kol ^ ivofidrojv tcaXtZr a pA^iara Troc<i rd; 
jf^ptTor otovT^p* 

TTOuciAAcTtu yata troAuoW^tovoj 
Demetrius Charm is brought out m association with 
ornament and by means of beautiful words which con 
duce most of all to such graces of style for instance — 
The Earth m many a garland fair 
Its vaned hvery now doth wear 
74 

Bergk 30 Edm 139 
Hexameters ? mtJi basts App 33 

fi ip4^rBoi in olSycav ipvoyrv 

And clustered m thar golden pnde 
Grew vetches by the ^Tate^ side. 

76 

Bergk. 3 Edm. 3 
Sapphtc App 16 

Aarep*^ pEf ofipi icrfAor otXii>vav 
ap ajroKpvxmun pdtwov tttof 
S nv oTa nX^Boura fuiXurra XdfirrQ 
ySv [^?rl traiom’] 

J nliftn Kp ig IXiirpoj p KaX^ atX^jvTp' apyvp^ar 
prjal ffol 8tA toOto tcDv oAAcbv itrr^pwv dTTCKp^vTffV opip 
2. Cf. Hot CW ! 12 45 Edmonds nndi kiftwij ifytpia >4 
Stars veil their beauty soon 
Beside the glonous moon 
When her full silver light 
Doth make the whole earth bright 
76 

Bergk, 53 Edm, 112 Oic. Pap 220 9 
lomcs {trregular) App 22 31 
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nX’qprjs e^atVer* d aeXawa, 
at S’ di? Trept / 3 cap,ov iardOrjaav . . 

Heph 36, calls this metre Praxillean lomc Trimeter 
brachycatalectic 

FnU rose the moon upon the maiden band, 

And, as they round the altar took their stand . . 

77 

Bergk, 121 , Edm. 107 

Logaoedics [Greater Asclepiad), App 26 

Clearchus [circa 300 B c ) apud Athenaeum, xii, 554 : 
0vcnK6v yap S-qrt rorovs olopLevovs etvai KaXovs koX (hpaiovs 
dvdoXoyeiv . odev Kal Uairpco prjcrtv IBetv k r X 

‘'Avde dpiepyoLcrav iSov TratS’ diraXav eyco lSou 
Hoffm 

Clearchus For, mdeed, it is natural that those who 
thmk themselves beautiful and m their bloom should 
gather flowers, and Sappho says ' 

A maid full tender did I see, 

Pickmg the wild flowers on the lea. 

78 

Bergk, 73 , Edm 67. 

Metre unknown, App 24 

Schohast Anstoph , Thesm 401 NecoripcDv nal 
ipcoriKcbv TO orepavTjTrXoKeLV -npos to €605, otl earepavT)^ 
ttXokovp at TTaXaiat Uanpco' 

Avrat (hpdai aTepavTjTrXoicrjv 

Hoffmann for MS avravpaai arepavTjTTXoKoov Edm. 
reads at r dpaat 

Wilam avrd cLpata * he says these words undoubtedly 
belong to Fragm 28 (Bergk, 75) see Sappho u. Simon, 
P 48“. 

Schohast, Aristophanes The weaving of garlands was 
the occupation of ,the young and of lovers It was the 
ancient custom for women to weave the garlands. 
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So Sappho — 

Fair maids m their love 
Many a garland \\ ovc. 

79 

Bergk 16 Ednu 16 

Sapphic App 16 

The Scholiast on Pmdar Pyth 1 10 contrasts the picture 
of the eagle of Zeus lulled to sleep by music and this of 
the doves by Sappho 

Town [Si] ifrOxpot /iJp i’yfrro BSftoi 
wdp 5 Tfici tA trr/pa* 

Hck reads paCKpoi swift or light from Hcsychius 
as the Schohast draws a strong contrast aji3 toC ifixrrtov 
between the two pictures But there is no proof that 
ipt^Kpos was used raetaphoncally and there seems no 
particular reason why hghtness of heart should make the 
doves slacken thar pinions 

We get the contrast between the do\*cs and the eagle 
well enough perhaps if we take the chill of death to be 
the cause of the forraer slackening their wings wthout 
reading 

Death s cold to thar hearts struck chill 
And their wmgs dropt down and were still 

80 * 

Bcrek Ale 39 Edm 94 Wilam. S 11 S Gi 

Logaoedtc? App 24 

Demetrius Eloc 14a P/yporrat wil Awd 

77 iK fi€Ta<f>op&s oit ivl ToO T^myos 

v7€pvYeov ^TTCjmcx/n Aiyifpov do/®av 
omror a pXiywv Kar^ray imnrdfuyoy #raTatlA<i. 

2 raWrci’ for k f/rcr &dT rarvAo FbcUi tIS. 
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Demetnus Graces of style anse also from the language 
used, or from a metaphor, as that of the cncket — 

His shnU notes from beneath his -vyrngs 
Outpoured, the sweet cicala smgs. 

What time he charms away the fiery heat. 

That on the shimmering earth doth beat 


81 

Bergk, 127 , Edm 90 
Metre unknown 

Anstldes, 1, 425 Mdvos*, OU * ^la^delpov rd? oifteis', 
COS' €(f)7) 2JaTT(f)U), dAA’ av^ov Kal are^ov (sC r^v ttoXlv) . 

‘ vaKLvOlvq) [xev dvOet’ ouSa/jtcos *6p.oiov’, dAA’ oTov ovhev 
TTCOTTOre yrj Kal rjXios ecji'rjvav 


2 Cf Horn , Od \n. 231 

Anstldes “ Sheen ” that does not “bhnd the sight ”, 
as Sappho says, but strengthens it m no way “ hke 
the hyacmth flower” 

The sheen that hke the hyacmth’s hue 
Dazzles the eye 




Bergk, 54 , Edm 114 , Heph quotes the first two hues 
separately from the third {§§ 68, 70) without ascnbmg 
either to Sappho 
lomc, App 32 

Kpijcraai vv ttot’ co8’ e/x/xeAecos TroSeacrtv 
d)px'r]^'T aTTaXois dpLp* ipoevra /StS/xov, 

TTOias repeif dvBos fidXaKov p-dreiaai 

1 Cf ApoU Rhod 1 , 443, 456 

2 Cf Hesiod, Theog , ad init 

3 Horn , Od IX, 449 


Thus oft of old in measure meet 
The Cretan maids nuth dehcate feet ' 
Danced, danced the lovely altar round 
Upon the soft smooth grassy ground 
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83 

Bcrgk 88 Edm 122 
lontc a mtncfrc App 31 

Hephacsticm 72 says that the whole poem from which 
his quotation ^va5 taken was in the lontc a mtnort metre 
(Hor Oi ill 12) a favourite ivith Sappho 
Ti fie UavZioixf tupam jftA/Stuv 
Or to poiTo x/At 5 o>' Isaac Voss 
WTiat thoughts to me Pandion s child dotli bnng 
The heaven haunting swallow of the spring ? 

On a red Bgured amphora from Vula a j'outh seeing a 
swallow cncs ISotJ ;^^8<url a man silling near joins m 
with tAv HpaxXfa ond a boy pomting upwands saj’s 
AvrriL On the left arc the words lap rjoj) 

84 

^Hpof ayytXot ip<popwroi dtJ 5 ai 

Bergk 39 Edra 138 
Daciylte App 33 

Or /ripos Cf Ben Jooson Sad Shepherd The 
nightingale tlic angel of the spring 

The sweet voiced mghlmgalc 
Spring s horbmgcr all hail 1 

85 

Ox Pap 1231 9 Edm- 41 
Sapphic App lO 


inihtapa 

e ytf>vy W #feu 


5 


<7iV la\f. 
Of /cp^njotii 
yflf pfXal»>as 
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10 


15 


[ou/c i&jiXoiGL vavrai 
[/ieJyaAat? d'qrais 

r vsn y \ t 

[aAJa KaTTt ^epaoj 

[a]|ti,o 0 ev TrAeoijjit] 
8 e Ttt (jjopTL et/c 
V drill ivel k. 

piovri ttoAA . 

. ai Se;f 6 [a 0 ai.] 

. . ei . 


20 . 


• • • • • 

• • • • 

16 Or ■nofiir 

17 Perhaps as Lobel 

20 Cf Ox Pap 1231, 2, 8 iv epycov 


LV epya 


yipaoi 


. ya 


This poem, of which we only possess a few words near 
the end of each hne, was evidently a song relating to the 
sea, possibly descnbmg a storm at sea Had we recovered 
it, it could not fail to have been an mteresting example 
of Sappho’s descriptive style. 


86 

Ox Pap 1787, 3 
Chonambic, App 32 

’ETTra^are ..... 

Bdpvas ora ..... 

\ O'* VCk 

TTav o aoiov . . . . • 

Krjvov iXo ..... 

2 Possibly Ad<f>vas, as Gr and H There "was a Daphne (Hebr. 
Tahpanhes) m the Delta The heroine could hardly be meant 
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5 Koi Taujt fihf d 

dSo/mj/w oj» 

[iiiyis W iTor tlaiiltnr ^kX 
8 ayatrdra crw 
T^otJT(<i] (v) Si vOv ififx 
10 t#e«a0 ayova 

iiftBart mX&v 

Tt£ r tfifiara Ka 

0 r mrut be wnmg u It vlQl&tet the metre. 

A poem mcomplete In this and the following fragment 
only the beginnings of the lines are preserved. Here 
there ja little to guide as to the meaning of the verses 
TTnlfg; we read dd^vof m line two and refer it either to 
term Daphne m the Delta or to Apollo s Daphne 

87 

Ox Pap 1787 3 ^ 
lontc? App 32 

OvoifK fLtXaiva^s Std rd#CTop] 

(ftolrats ora y Tirvor [#caTO;^i; 7 j jSA<^po«n Ad^of] 
yXvfciv Olo^ ij S^w* <Wa9 /i 
fd X^ptr ^X’P' Zw’ofi 
5 iAtrty W ;i treS^X’P 

ftijSev ^aicdpajv iA 
oiJ ydp K iop o5ra> 
d^p/iora Ka 

yiroiTO Si fioi ' 

10 Toir Trd v ra 

1 Grenfell tnd Hnnt. 

3 XWd. ilS T for y 

This fragment has suffered much the same fate as its 
predecessor but the opening words at least tell us that it 
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contained an Invocation to a Dream, which, had we 
possessed it entire, would have been of great interest It 
probably came from Book IV 

In the Ox Pap 1787, 3, immediately before the last two 
poems here given, and separated from them by a coroms 
are the words, 

€yein'[o] 

OX) yap K[e] 

the begmnmg of the last two hnes of another poem. 

88 * 

Bergk, 9 , Edm g 
SappJnc, App 16 

eyo), y^pvaocrlpav^ ^ Appo^na, 

TovSe Tov TrdAov 

0 Aphrodite of the golden crown, 

Would that this lot for me were thro\vn ! 

89^1, h 

[а) Bergk, 6 , Edm 5 
Sapphic App 16 

(б) Bergk, 5 , Edm 6 
Sapphic, App 16 

Menander, Rhet Grace ix, 135, ed Walz Mirpov 
fiivTot r&v KX 7 ]TCKa)v vpxvojv, iv fj,kv Trotijcret, i 7 TLp, 7 ]Kicrrepov 
apxa fih' yap e/c ttgAAcSv tottcov rois TTonjrats e^ecrrxu tou? 
Oeovs dvaKaAetv, cos Trapd rfj 27 a 7 r<^ot Kal Tip ’AA/cjitavi 
TToXXayov evpierKopev rpv p.kv yap ’'Aprepnv ck }ivpLOiv 
opecov, pxvpLov 8e TroXetov, eri 8e Troraptcov dvaKaXel TTjV 
Se ^AppoSxrrjV e/c Kvirpov, KviSov, SvpLa^, rroXXaxoOa) 
aXXaxodev ava/caAet ov povov ye tovto, dAAd Kal tovs 
tottoxjs axJTOvs Staypd^eiv otov el diro voTafidiv 

KaXei, v 8 a)p ^ ox^as Kal rovs VTTOTrepVKoras Xeipidivas Kal 
Xopovs ETTi toTs TTorapLOLs ycvofievovs Kal rd roiavra 
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trpoCToroy/yf^uai, »fal awo upwt> locavratt OKrrt ayayiCT) 
^oKpo^ ovTuft’ yn'^o^at toi^ tcXrjrxKotis v/iretff 
Athcn xi 4G3 C Kar^r^ koX^p Sawftti} 

{a) H at Ktiffpos Kcl Tla^fO^ tj Jldi-opnot 
Xpvciai<nv Cl KvXlKeaaiv a^pcot 
oup/iip/ypcoy BaXlaiat r^tcnp 

oirox^t^ 

(6) Tovroiffi TOif 7ra/potr c/iotf yf Kal croif 

(a) and (6) raaj come from the same poem Cf Hot 
Od i 30 

Line 5 maj be the ^•ords of Atlicnaeus 
Menander The length of in\*ocator> hjinns in poetry U 
however somewhat drawn out For at the same time the 
poets can summon the Gods from manj habitats as we 
often find in Sappho and Aleman T or the poc t ^ summons 
Artemis for Instance from countless hiUs countless 
dties and n\'CTS too and Aphrodite is summoned * from 
Cyprus Cmdos SjTia and man> other localities Not 
only £0 but the poet can describe the places tlvemscKcs 
as for example if he calls them from riv'crs he can 
describe the flowing water or the banks and they picture 
also the meadows that grow beside them and the dances 
that are celebrated there and such tbmgs and the same 
if they call them from their sacred temples So in\*ocatory 
hymns must nccessanly be of a lengthy character 

(а) If Cyprus or if Paphos harbour thee 
Or the great Haven of the Sea 

(б) Come Cypns golden goblets fill 
^Vith love s own nectar wine * 

And dehcate ddight instil 

For these fnends mine and thine 

• Qatry Alcmuj bnt EdttL wfjMti 4 U far ri ■ir 

ri W 

• ny Sappbo. 

• Lt. with love poetry 
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90 * 

Bergk, 62 , Edm 103 
Chonambtc, App 26 

KardvalcKei, KvOiprf, d^pos ''ABcovls rC kg Bglplgv , 

KaTTVTTTGadG, KOpai, Koi KarGpGLKGCrdG ^^ITCUVa?. 

Cf Anth Pal vu, 407, below, p 184 

Maidens Tender Adonis hes a d5nng, 

I O Cytherea, what were best to do ^ 

Cytherea Go, beat your breasts, ye maids, and crymg. 
Rend ye yonr robes m sign of me 

91 * 

Bergk, 63 , Edm 25 
Sapphic {Adonius), App 16 

The so-called Adomus (which seems like the last two 
feet of the Epic hexameter) was used by Sappho as the 
fourth hue of the Sapphic stanza The words quoted 
here were no doubt a refram 

rov ’’ASwvlv 
Ah, for Adorns ' 

93 , 93 

Bergk, 107, 108 , Edm 136 
App 18 

feaTTGT ’ Y pLTjVaOV 
TOV *A8(OVlOV 

MSS YECZEPYMHNIONTQNAzinNION or YECCE- 
PYIAHNION QTONAAQNION 

Smg ye the bridal song 
Ah, for Adomus ! 
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94 

BergT 87 Edm 123 
lontc App 31 

Zi Svap Kititpoyty^^ 

To avoid luatus odd. insert 8 or t but this seems the 
opening line of a poem, Edm. reads 
In dreams befort iha mom 
I spake ^vith her the Cyprus-bom. 

95 90 * 

Bergk 7 8 Edm 7 
Sapphtc App 16 

J]ol 8 iyo) Acificor iiA ^imjv atyop 

icatTiAe^i/tco TOt 

White she-goats were offered to Aphrodite Pandemos 
see Luedan Dial Merdr vu i 

And to thy altar I will bring 
A white goat s kid as offering 
And a libation pour to thee, 

97 

Bergk 44 Edm 87 see also Proctcdtngx Class 
Assoc 1921 
Logaoedtc App 18 

Athenaeus ix 4^0 E orav A/yp A’ 

T^Sv AfeA<0v' wpAs Tf]v A^poJfTTp* [KayycJpfuv] k6<tjxop 

A^yo KfpaX^ tA x^ipipoJrrpa 
These x^piipajo-pa appear to be the head cloth usually 
called sakkos which we see on coins of Lesbos and on 
the so<aIled busts of Sappho 
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XeppofiaKTpa 8e Kayyovoiv 

7TOp(f>Vp(}. 

ravra teat fxot aripiacreis , 

[aAA]’ € 7 T€pitf/^, aTTV 0 (OKda 9 

5 Sat pa ripta [Kayyovoyv).^ 

1 Seidl Kay k6hwv Ahrens and Wilam Kay y^^wv, 

2 ? Ttoptftvpa, but cf 141 

3 MS Ka (or Kai)TavTapcvarartp.aacis Or read nal ko’ aripio'Qs 
Edm reads Korapraplva, ra Ttpas €is t’ itrefitp', introducing Timas 
from Fragm 164 See Edm 144 and Proc Class Assoc 1921 

Athenaeus Sappho m the fifth book of her L5'ncs, 
when she is speaking to Aphrodite, calls the x^'-pop-^Krpa 
an adornment of the head 

Cnmson kerchiefs for thy hair, 

But should'st thou for these not care. 

From Phocaea I have sent 
Costly gifts for thy content 

^ Most editors delete the ivord KaYy6vwv (= on the knees) found 
here in the MS 


98 

Bergk, 59 , Edm 126 
Irregular Ionic, App 23 

WaTTpoi, TL rdv ttoAuoA^ov 'AppoBiTav , 

0 Sappho, with what prayer address 
Aphrodite rich to bless 

99 

Bergk, 74, Edm 75. 

Chonamhic [Lesser Ascleptad), App 28 

l^Q WaTTpoi], av re Kapos Beparratv ’'Epos 

The name is added by Edm from the context of Alax. 
Tyrms 24 (18) 

0 Sappho, both thou and thy acolyte Love 
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Bei^k 64. Edmu 69 
Chonamhic {Greater AscJeptad) App 26 
PoUttX 124 IlptuTTfP Zi ^oot ovo/iacrai 

ZavjKo ivl ToO Eptam tlrroOtray 

EX&ovr 6 pdva mp^vpiav vpoUfievov 
MS has after vopp Sddler reads irtpO^pevoy 

for npoUp^pov (ilS ) 

Eros from heaven to earth hath passed 
A purple mantle round him cast 

101 


Bergk 132 Edm. 31 

Pausamas ix 27 Xan 4 ><o ^ ^ AtoBla fn)AA({ re »cal 
wJx ^fioXoyoCm <lAA»JAoif is "Eporm ^ut 
Scholiast Apdl Rhod 3 *6 [yoroAoyft tAf 

Epema] Pyjs Koi OO/xmjO Schobast Theoentus 13 a 
Eavpoj [tA*- ’Epcora Xiy**- efwu] AppoZlrtfs >cai 
OxfpovoO 

Wilam suggests [tj y^jr] after Ajtpohirris 
Pausamas Sappho the Lesbian has sung many thmgs 
to Love and they do not agree one with another 
Scholiast, ApoU Rhoi Sappho makes Love the child 
of Earth and Heaven. 

Scholiast Theoentus Sappho says Love was tiie son of 
Aphrodite and of Heaven 


102 

Bergk 125 Edm. 28 

Maximus Tynus xxiv 9 Aiorlpa Xiytt on ddXXti 
fiiv Epois evtrop^v amBv^Kti anop^v ToJrro Ean^Ho 
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avXXafiovcra cIttg yXvKriviicpov (see 46 above) koI dXycai- 
Bcopov rov "iEpcora Aeyet Sa7T(f)dj p,vB6t:Xokov, 

dXyGarCSojpov probably tlie Adonms in a Sapphic stanza. 
Maximus Tyrms Diotima (m Plato) says that Love 
thnves when m affluence, but penshes when m want , 
compressmg this mto one word, Sappho called Love 
" bitter-sweet ” (see above 46), and the 

Giver of heart-ache 

and the 

Weaver of fancies 

103 

Bergk, 117 , Edm 79 
Choriambic ^ App 28 

T 6 v fov rratSa KaXei 
He3me for AIS gov 

Wfflom she calls her child 

104 

Bergk, Adesp 129 , Edm 134 
Ionic ? App 32 

doAoTrAo/ca? ydp KvirpoyevGos npoTToXov . . . 

From Anstotle, Eth 1149b, and Hesych KvTrpoyGi'ios 
TTpOTToXoV. 

Mimster he of the Cyprus-bom, 

That weaver of wiles 

105 

Bergk, 135 , Edm 33 

Schohast, Hesiod, Op 73 * Uanpu) prjat r^v UglOo) 
AppoSiT'qs dvyojTGpa 

Persuasion, the daughter of Aphrodite 
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106 

BergV 57 A Edm 24 
Logaocdtc? App 22 

Philodcmos IJtpl E^€^€ta^ speaking of Hecate goes 
on to say Si Tt'^v 

Xpuoo^T^ 0ep<£»raivaj» Ai^potln^ 

Some thmk that UnOtn is to be supplied 
Philodcmos calls the Goddess (? Hecate or Persuasion) 
Aphrodite s handmaid golden-shining 

107 

Ox. Pap 1231 I «=» Pap d. Soc. Ital i 123 Edm 40 
Reconstructed by M^ilamowitz Vitclh Edmonds and 
others 

Sapphtc App 16 

IViAaiov 81} p[oi ifoT omp irap^oro] 

it6tvi Hpa. oil xCop^«K7o 

■rdv apefrot' i 4 rp{«t 5 <u ®^P<^] 

Tt>i ^aalXijfS 

5 iftrfXictmyTts yt^P "Apevos tpyov] 

TTpujTa pir tra[p <y<vp(Ja» EKOfiay^poi] 

Tvth i7foppd6t[vTts oJov irtpcUyTjv] 
oiK iSin'orTt) 

trpJp ai pcal AC <l>T[< 5 povi io£A«trt7av] 

10 Knl Qixavas lp[€p6fVTa otn8a] 

vCv Si k[o 2 tnJ T<!SrS< XItusv areoucov] 
kAt tS »nl[p(H(7€] 
ayva Kol koA 
irc£p0[fPoi] 

8 Kdm, jtXfrot eWlliiQ. 

7 Vitelli ct$nT Ix^ DJdU h Apyoi IX$^ 

10 ).«. BlaoTTa*. 

12 IMehl md Lolrtl *iXawT 
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* 

dv lA 

e/Lt/xev[ai] . 

30 pa TTt • • 

Vitelli gives a Scholion at the beginning N rihpLov 
(= Nikander ^). 

O Queenly Hera, a dream by night 
Beside me stood thy form, a lovely sight, 

MTiom the Atndae, sovrans of the host. 

Saw when their need was most ; 

When Ales' work on Troy-town they had wrought. 
And first from swift Skamander’s stream they sought 
Home to return again, they might not find 
The way's end they designed. 

Until to Zeus most high they called for aid, 

And to Thyone’s lovely child they prayed , 

So now do thou too to our pi ayers give ear, 

As when thou erst didst hear 

For pure and holy aie the things I ask. 

Such as a maiden may Be it thy task 
Without or grudge or question to fulfil 
Thy suppliant servant’s will 

108 

Bergk, 147 , Edm 172 

Himenus, Orat 13 , 7 'O Movcrayirrjs, oTov avrov ual 
Bairpoi Kttl IJlvBapos iv (pBfj Kop/Q re XP^^V Xvpais 
Koapnqaavres kvkvols Grroyov ei? HXiKcova rrepbTTOVGiv, 
Movaais Xdpial re 6p,ov crvyyo pevaovra 
Edm for avyxopevaavra 
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Himenus The Leader of the Muses (i e, Apollo) such 
as he appears when both Sappho and Pindar in a poem 
deck him with golden hair and lyres and send him to 
Helicon in a chariot drawn by swans to dance there with 
the Muses and Graces 


109 

Bergk 82 Edm 127 

Dactylic or Anapaestic App 34 

Hephaestion 85 wntlng of heterogeneous (offumpnjrart') 
metres says that a certain heterogeneous line can have 
its first half divided as a three foot anapaestic if it 
begins with a spondee like Sappho s 
Avra 8^ tnf KaXXi6ira 

MS rplrov i^xtmwrriK^v OT rplfurpov ai'dmuartrv 
And thou thyself KalUopd 

110 

Ox Pap 1787 4. 

Chonambtc? App 25 fi 


oiro 

[Mr8]poMST 

8 iAcur 

po 

5 WdiTpoi oi ifilX 
Kdvpip PaalX 
kcUtoi 8 

5trot)ip OcUOwv 
utfpT^ kX^oc 
Koi a iw Ax^p[ovro9^ 

p VTT 


10 
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This poem looks as if it was full of mterest, but it is 
too fragmentary to be of much use to us Sappho is 
addressed (or addresses herself) as m 3=° and 75 
Andromeda, who maybe the heroine (see 395), Aphrodite, 
and Phaethon made a piquant combination, \vith Acheron 
to conclude with 

111 

Bergk, 31 and 143 , Edm 140, 168 

Hexameter, App 33 

Adroj Kal Nio^a ftdAa plXac ■^aav eratpai, 

Leto and Niobe once were the dearest pair of companions 

Gelhus, XX, 7, says that Sappho (no doubt m this 
poem) described Niobe as mother of nme sons and 
mne daughters 

112 

Bergk, 56, 112 , Edm 97, 62 , two Fragments united 

Chonamhic ? App 28 

paiCL 8t] TTora ArjSav va.KwBLvois 
[av0ea]’ cotov ^vprjv TreTru/cdS/xevov 
cotco ttoAu XevKorepov 

1 Herm for vaKivOivov Herm [av^eai] Some MS also have 
irSTaiiov Eustath {Od xi), 1686, says that S here deals -with the 
story of the Dioscuri 

Once on a day, as they do teh, 

With clustermg hyacmths nestled round 
Leda an egg far whiter found 
Than any egg of whitest shell 

113 

Bergk, 145 , Edm 170 

Servius Verg , Eel vi, 42 Prometheus post factos a 
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so homines diatur aiinlio Mmervae caelum ascendisse 
et adhibita facula ad rotam solis ignem furatus quern 
hommibus mdicavit. Ob quam irati dii duo mala 

immisenmt terns febres et morbos sicut et Sappho et 
Hesiodus memorant 

For febres perhaps femtnas as Bergk but cf Hor 
1 3 29 

Servius Prometheus after fashionmg man is said to 
have climbed up to Heaven by Minerva 9 aid and applying 
a torch to the sun 9 disk to have stolen fire which he 
made known to men. The gods being angry m con- 
sequence sent two evils upon the earth fevers and 
diseases as Sappho and Hesiod relate 


U4 


Bergk 134 Edim 167 
Scholiast ApolL. Rhod iv 57 Htpl roO -Hjt 
ipojTor tOTopoCoi Han^KO xal NlKQvbpos iv 8evWp<p 
E’dporrrqs A^yercu KaT^pxtoOai tls toOto to avrpov 
{AdTfiiov) rfjv E€\^vr]v rrp^ Evdv^wva 
Cf Eudoaa 148 

Schohast, ApoIL Rhod. Sappho and Nflcander (m the 
Second Book of his Europa) tell of the love of Selene She 
is said to have come down to Endymion m this (Latmian) 
cave ' 


U6 

Bergk 144 Edm 169 

Servius Verg Aen yi 21 Qmdam septem pueros et 
septem puellas acapi vohmt quod et Plato diat m 
Phaedone et Sappho m Lynas quos Kberavit secum 
Theseus 
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Servius . Some will have this to mean that there were 
seven boys and seven girls, as Plato says in his Phaedo 
and Sappho in her Lyncs, whom Theseus set free at the^ 
same time as himself 


116 

Bergk, 62", Edm 104 

Pausamas, ix, 29, 8 (cf 1, 29, 2) iTa/x^oj? Se, Ss ’Ad'qvalois 
rujv u/xvcov iTToiiqcre rovs dp^aiOTCiTou?, ovtos aKfid^ovros em 
Tw Alvo) rov TTeudovs, OlroXivov e/cdAeaer avTov UaTrcfxh 8e 
■j) Aea^la rov OlroXivov to ovofia e/c rcjv eTTiov rcov 
fjiaOovaa ’’AScvvlv oftov /cat OlroXivov fjo'e 

Pausamas Pamphos, who composed for the Athemans 
their oldest h5mms, called Emus m the passage, where the 
moummg over him was at its height, Oitolmus {Dead 
Ltnus) , and Sappho, leammg the name from the verses 
of Pamphos, sang of Adonis and Oitolmus together. 


117 

Edm , p 156 

Philostratus, Vtt Apollonn, 1, 30 '0 VlTroAAdji^tos- 

KaXiaas rov AdfJiiv ' "Hpov jxe,’ ^TrpcvTjv, ore 6vop,a 

"^v rrj IIap,pvXcp ywaiKL rj DaTTpoZ re opLiXijaaL Xeyerai 
KoX rovs vpLvovs ovs es rrjv "Aprepitv rrjv Uepyalav aBovac 
awOeivai rov AloXecov re Kal IJappvXwv rpOTTOV 
KaXelrai rolvvv rj aoprj avrrj AapbopvXr], /cat Xeyerai rov 
Sarrpovs rpoirov TvapOevovs re opiXiqrplas Krijaaadai 
voirjp.ard re avvdeivai rd pev epcoriKd, rd Be vpvovs TCt rot 
is rrjv “Aprepiv Kal TrapipByjrai avrfj Kal dr-o rcov SaTTpedcov 
pjarai ’ 

Philostratus Apollomus, calling Damis, said, You 
asked me the other day what was the name of the 
Pamphyhan lady, who is said to have associated with 
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Sappho and to have composed the hymns which they gmg 
to Artemis of Pa^ in the Aeohan and Pamphyhan 
modes Well this talented woman was called 

Damophyla and she is said to have had girls as assoaates 
like Sappho and like her composed poems some love 
poems and others hymns to the gods The hjTrms to 
Artemis were written by her m imitation of Sappho and 
followed the Sapphic model 



EPITIIALAMIA 




It IS supposed that Sapplio’s wedding songs were 
collected together m a separate book, perhaps the cightli 
or ninth and last, at the end of the edition of her poems 
ivhich was arranged according to subjects 

The waiting of these cpith.ilamia, or bndal songs, 
for friends and clients in Lesbos and elsewhere was an 
important and possibly lucrative part of Sappho's 
professional work 

Some of these were processional, for use when the bnde 
was being escorted m a clianot to the bndegroom's house 
by relations and friends carrving torches, singing to the 
music of flutes, and jesting, wliilc flowers were thrown at 
the " happy pair " At the bridegroom's house they 
w^ere received by the mothcr-in-law , and sweetmeats, 
as we use nee, were showered upon them as a symbol 
of plent}^ The banquet, if it had not already taken place 
at the bnde’s house, was now' celebrated A second 
w^edding song could be sung at tins point 

But the real epithalamium was sung outside the bndal 
chamber, when the Qvpwpos, the bndegroom’s friend, had 
shut the door and stood guard before it, the girl-fnends of 
the bnde bemg supposed to make attempts to rescue her 
from the clutches of the male These are tlie mock combats 
referred to on such occasions, at which the Ovpcopos was 
subjected to jests and satincal remarks, from w'hich the 
bndegroom himself was by no means exempt 
The bndegroom was called vu/x^tbs-, but Sappho uses 
the word ya/xjS/jdj (son-m-law), and the best man was 
named Trapavuyx^io? The w’'ord vp-ivaios desenbes 
the whole musical part of the ceremonies, but especially 
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the weddmg song and not seldom the god of mamage 
These ^ved(iIng ntes were essentially religious m character 
and began with sacrifices to Hera Artemis Aphrodite 
Urania and Persuasion the daughter of Aphrodite as 
she was called. 

The epithalamium proper which was sung before the 
bndal chamber at mght (sometin^ a song at dawn) was 
accompanied with dancmg The chorus consisted of 
girls and young men who answered one another We 
trace this dialogue form m some of our fragments and it 
IS possible that even the bnde took part m them 

The favountc month for mamages was Gamehon (from 
which corresponded to the end of January and 
the banning of February 

We can get some idea of what Sappho 8 weddmg songs 
m their entirety may have been like from Catullus who 
evidently had Sappho before his eyes in his Carrmn 
NupUaU and his Jultae et Manlute Epttltalamium For 
Greek examples we have the exquisite Efithdamtum of 
ITeUn by Theoentus and the concluding passage in the 
Peacs of Aristophanes 

Anstaenetus ^ a wnter of imaginary letters tells us 
that the epithalamia of Sappho opened with an invoca 
tion of the Muses and Graces This w'as followed by the 
praises of bride aud hndegroom. There seems also to 
have been a part composed by Sappho to do duty at all 
weddings 

Himenus * iho ihetonaan who wrote a hundred and 
fifty years earlier * has given us a detailed and rather 
florid descnption of the technique of Sappho s wedding 
songs as follows — 

^ AcUtaenstDi, I« 10 {&.d. 450] 

• Hlmeriai, Orat, 1, 4 L 
Bergk, 03 Edm. p 174 
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“ From the poets themselves we can learn how difficult 
it IS to find a melody tender (aTraXov) enough to please 
the Goddess with the song For methmks the majonty 
of these, though adepts in love-poetry, have pictured 
Hera mdeed with all the hardihood of boys and girls, 
but left the mystenes of Aphrodite wholly to Sappho 
for the song to the lyre and the composition of the 
epithalamium It is she who after the (mock) combats 
enters the bndal precmcts, decorates the room, spreads 
the couch, marshals the maidens mto the bndal chamber, 
bnngs Aphrodite m her car of Graces, and a bevy of 
Loves to play with her She twunes the bnde's hair with 
hyacmths, except where the forehead parts it, the rest 
she lets the breezes ruffle gently as they hst, but the 
wmgs of the Loves and their locks she decks mth gold, 
and despatches them before the car as an escort wavmg 
their torches on high ” 

“ It was Sappho’s way, then, to liken the maiden to 
an apple, givmg to those who were eager to pick it before 
it was npe thus much grace as to taste it [not even] 
with their finger-tips, but to him that looked to gather 
the frmt m due season, so much as to wait for the pnme 
of its beauty 

" And it was her way to hken the bndegroom to AchiUes 
and to compare the youthful bndegroom’s achievements 
to those of the hero ” 

We find also a bndal mvocation m Himenus,^ which 
may have been an imitation of Sappho — 

" O Bnde, withm whose breast 
The rosy Loves make nest, 

O Bnde, of Paphos’ Queen 
The lovehest hkeness seen. 


^ Hunenus, ibid , § 6 
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Go to thy marriage bed 
Go to the couch now spread 
Thy bnd^room there to meet 
And share m dolhance sweet* 

And maj bright Hesper guide 
Thee willing to his side 
Looking with wondering prayer 
On Hera s silver chair 
That j^kes each wedded pair 
It IS supposed that Sappho drew upon Folk Songs for 
^ipropnate metre and phrasing and expressions in her 
bndal ditties, 

118 

Bergk 84 Edm, 129 
Trochaic App 35® 36 

.ddJpo iTjSrt Afowoi xpifctor A/irotmu. 

US Mhi Heph. 106 calls the metre two ithyphallics 
Hither again O Muses come 
Leaving on high your golden ?ionte I 
U9 

Bergk 65 Edm, 68 
Chortamhtc {GreaUr AscJcpuid) App 26 
Heph* 35 says that the whole of Sappho s third book was 
m this metre 

oyvoi XdpiTtf BrCre /J{of K^pax 
SchoL Theocr 28 (which is full of Sapphic words) 
says that Idyll is wntten m this sixteen syllable Sapphic 
metre 

Neither this nor the preceding need of course be the 
op ening of a bndal song but it seems possible see above 
P 151 

Ye rose armed vugm Graces three 
Daughters of Zeus come hither to me I 
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Berglc, 6o , Edm loi 
Choriamhic, App 27 

Horace, Od 1, 8. uses this metre, the greater Sapphic, 
but he makes the third syllable long 

Acvt€ vvp a^pai XdpLTcs, KaXXih.oiiol re ]\IoLaai 
Ye delicate Graces three. 

And ye Muses fair 
With your lovely hair, 

Come hither, I pray, to me 

121 * 

Bergk, 103 , Edm 160 
Trochaic, App 35, 37 

Xalpoi9, a xnjpipa, xcu/Jero) S’ d ydp^po^ 

MS dvvppa, Ncue XaipoiaOa Cf Theocr 18, 

49 Possibly the d may be counted short, as Edm 
All hail to the bride, to the bridegroom all hail ! 

122 

Bergk, 105 , Edm 162 
Logaoedic, App 19 

. . Xatpe, vvppa, 

Xaipe, rlpie yapi^pe, TrdAAa 

Called by Heph 56 tlie mne-syllabled Sapphic 
All welcome, Bnde, to thee ! 

Thou, honoured Bridegroom, welcome be • 

123 

Bergk, 106 , Edm 163 
Choriamhic, App 26 

Ov yap [ear’] drepa vvv irdis, to ydpL^pe, roavra 
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*Hi IS gi\*cn by one MS instead of r£f» It is difficult to 
foUou the remarks of Dionjs Com p 25 on the metre- 
There is no maid beside 
0 bridegroom like th) bndc 

124 

Bergk 99 Edm 155 
Logaoedte App 19 

OX^ie ydfx^pe col ftiv 89 ytf/tor a>r apao 
iKTddXtar mipBn-or op apax> 

For repetition cf 125 and Hor Oi 1 13 i 2 For 
oX^t€ cf Thcocr Eptth Hel iC 

O happy bridegroom now 
The mamage ntes ore done 
Thou pra\cd3t for and thou 
The pra>*ed for maid hast \ron 

125 * 

Bergk 104 Edm 161 
Logaocdic ? App 34 

Tiw a w peXt Yoifipp< KiiXws ; 

SpwoKt ppaZlyoi at idXtxrr ilKdciw 
I See Dote oa 124 

Dear Bridegroom m \Nhat hkcncss \rcrc it well 
Thy praise m song to tell ? 

To the fresh tender sapling of a tree 
I best may hken thee 

128 

Bergk 100 Edm 158 
Logaotdxc App 19 

Chonaus apud Graux Texios Greet 97 Eytu ovr 

T^p wppTiP 2^v<f>uc§ peXai^if^ Kocffqatu 
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JSol ;\;a/3tev ^ev ethos oiTTrara r . . . 
lieXXiX, epos 8’ in lnepT(p Kexvrai TrpoacoTTCp, 

Kai ere T€rlp,aK i^6x<J^^ tA(f>pohLTa 

MS p.eXLxp{o) Cf Catull 48, I, meUitos oculos, and 
61, 194, Pulcher es, neque te Venus neglegit. The second 
hne IS quoted by Heph 102, as /LieAAt'xooj S’ /c.r A. 

Choncius I therefore will honour the bnde -with a 
Sapphic melody — 

Thy form is full of grace, 

Tender thine eyes and sweet, and love 
O’er-floods thy charming face. 

And Aphrodite's grace all else above 
Gives thee the foremost place 

127 

Bergk, 93% Edm 157 

Hexameter ^ App 33 

Himenus, Oral 1, 19 ovv etcro) rov BaXapov 

TTapdyovres rov Xoyov ivrvxeiv rw KaXXet rijs vvpLprjs 
Treio’op.ev 

Q KaXa, <3 ;i^apt€aaa [/copa] 

TTpe-nei yap aoi rd rijs Aea^ias iyKcopua ' crol p.ev 
yap poB6a(f)vpoL ;^apiTes' xpua^ r* Appohlrt] avp-nal^ovaiv. 

Cf Theoc , Epitli Hele 7 i 38 

Himenus . Come, then, taking our discourse into the 
bndal chamber, we will prevail on it to mvoke the 
beauty of the bnde, 

O beautiful, O passing sweet 1 

For the praises of the Lesbian poetess become thee, for 
with thee indeed sport the rosy-ankled Graces and golden 
Aphrodite 
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128 

Bergk 83 Edra 128 
Hexameter? App 33 

[NOv] SaiJotff tltnlAot crrf/wif iv or^^fcn 

8aJ<i> used only here by Sappho 

In sweet sleep mayst thou rest 
On thy soft comrade s breast I 

129 


Bergk 95 Edm 149 
Hexameter App 33 

fiawpe mCrm pipmv &ra ioKitaa autuf 

pipeii Sw alya t airy pArtpi imiSa 

2 Bcf^k for MS, in Ber^k. For >IS. jimer See Cetell. 

62. 10 

All that the gllttenng mom hath dn\*cn afar 
Thou callest home 0 c\xmng Star ! 

Thou callest sheep thou callest kid to rest 
And children to their mother's breast 

130 

Bergk 133 Edra 32 
Sapphic App 16 

Hlmenus Orat tui 9 A<tt?}P cUpw. ctv nr fanfpio: 

Aaripojv mfrrttfv o kiDuittos 
Zatr^Oy toOto 8^ ri eJr ^<rn€pov ^afia 
Cf Huncr ui 17 CatuIL 62 20 
Himenus Thou art m some sort mcthmks an evening 
star 

Fairest of all the stars 
As Sappho says in her song to Hesperus 
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Bergk, 102 , Edm 159 
Hexameter ^ App 33 

''Hp^ eVt TrapOevlas e7rt^aAAo/xat , 

Hoffni reads Trap^evtVa? from Scholiast, Dion Thrax 
See Bergk 

Can it be that 1 still for my maidenhead long ^ 


132 * 

Bergk, 96 , Edm 152 
Hexameter ? App 33 

anrapOevos caaopai 
Ever-a-maid shall I be 


133 


Bergk, 93 , Edm 150 Sung b}^ chorus of maidens 
Hexameter, App 33 

Schohast Hermogenes, Gr vii, 953, Walz At ph' 
yap T(x)V iSeujv /xovoeiSets e^ovai ras ivvoias Koi ocrat 

ra TULs aladrjaeaLV rjSia iKppd^ovcnv opei dKofj oapp^qaei 
yeuoret dpfj, d)s . kol HaTTpw 


Olov TO yXvKvpaXov ip^vOerai aKpcp iir uaSw 
(x/cpov ctt’ aKpordrcp XeXddovro Se paXoBpoTrrjes 
ov pdv eKXeXdOovr , aAA* ovk iBvvavr eTrt/cecr^at 


CatuU m his Epith 61, 88 , 62, 48, has these lines and 
134 m mind 

Schohast Hermogenes For some sorts of style have 
to do with thoughts of one land only and as many as 
express things pleasmg to tlie senses, sight, hearing, smell, 
taste, touch, as and Sappho — 

As a sweet-apple rosy, O Maid, art thou. 

At the uttermost tip of the uttermost bough. 
Unseen m the autumn by gatherer’s eyes — 

Nay seen, but only to tantahze 
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134 * 

Bcrgk 94 Edm 151 Sung bj chorus of j’ouths, 

Hcxameicr App 33 

Dcmetnus Eloc 106 T6 Si #roAou/xcrop 

opl^oiTO filr ap nr X^^ip imKucfiovaav tart 8i tS 
fxcYoXonptn/arartjv ir rotr AtJyotr rf}f yap A/fcti>r rj 
flip vTnjp^Tti rj Si iin>coo/ici vrrqpcrti flip 1 } TOKfS< 
otay Karaarti^vai* inucxxjfiti Si tS imP<p6firtX)i 
TO ov^or iimTjJtyKTat tovto Twr rrpoXt 

Xcyfi^vtt K^apCK aa^^r kqI mfAAor koI fcadt^Aou rS 
imPajyrjfia Toir ruip vXotxrian <ourtv imiclyfiaatp otov 
ydp Tt ifol auTo toO A* trAoirroy oi)fiti6v ioru 

Qmv rdp \Ajtip6ov iv opptai rwlptits osipts 
v^aai »faTaaT<f^tat x^ftai Si rt iT£p<j>vpor avOof 

1 Ct QOtft to 133 

2 w4p^vpar tor Hot Sapphic Mp LohcL 

Dcmetnus The eptphonema as it is cahed one 

might deiiiie as a phrase that embcUishcs and it is of 
the highest importance in producing elevation of style 
for one part of the phrase mmislcrs to the thought the 
other embellishes it A case of the former Is this As 
a hyaemth etc- \\hi!c the embellishment comes in 
^\ith the ^ollo^vmg clause Embellishment and beauty 
clearly result from the addition made to the preceding 
words and m general the cpiphoncma is on a par ^vith 
the displays of the nch For indeed It may bo said to 
be m itself a mark hf \\‘calth m %\*ords — 

Like a hyacinth flower on the moimtain side 
Trod down by the shepherd s feet in the clay 
On the earth hes fading its purple pnde- 

135 

Bcrgk 109 Edm- 164 

Chortantbtc App 27 
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IlapdevLa, UapOevla, ttoI [jl€ 'KIttolo [aTJ’jotx?? > 

OvKeri 77 / 30 ? cr’, ovkcti Trpos o' 

2 MS ovK€Tt 17^01 npos ovKtri ij^uj 

The Bnde Why hast thou left me ? WJuther fled, 

0 maidenhead, 0 maidenlicad ? 

He? Vvgimty Ah, never more, O maiden mme. 

Shall I be thine, shall I be thme ! 
This would be a mormng welcome 

136 

Bergk, 91 , Edm 148 

Hexameter with icfiatn, App 33 

Demetnus, Eloc 148 "Eort Se rt? iSiW x'apt? 

, HaTTpiK-Tj GK fieraPoXrj^, orav rt clrrovaa pcra^dXXijraL Kal 
woTrep p^eravo'qor] otov . aiarrep tTnXap.^avop.dvT) cavrfjs 
oTi dSvrdrep eypijaaro VTreppoXfj, Kal on ouSct? “Ap-qi 

H » / 

tcros* earl 

‘'IpoL Bt] to pLeXaOpov — 'YpL-qraov 
d4ppcT€ r^KTOves dvBpes — 'Yp.-qvaov 
ydpb^pos fiaaos '’Apev{i) — [’l/zT/raoi'] 
dvBpos pieydXoJ ttoXv p.€crBcov — \^Ypi'qvaov\ 

5 epx^rai 

1 Or vi/fot 

3 Cf Horn, Od viu, 115 Lobel saj s Sappho only uses Tcror 
5 In MS epxerai follows yap^pos 

Demetnus There is a grace of st3de, charactenstic of 
Sappho, ansmg from her changmg an expression, when 
after saymg somethmg, she takes it back and as it were 
alters her mmd, for mstance (as below), puUmg herself 
up as it were, because she has used an impossible 
exaggeration, no one being as tall as Ares 
Raise high, ye workmen aU, 

The roof-tree of the haU 
’ Smg, sing the weddmg song ' 
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For more than mortals tall 
like Ares in the throng 
The bridegroom comes along 
Stng stng the wcddtng song I 


187 


Bergk 92 Edm. 148 

Hexameter App 33 

THppo^at cuf &T ioitot 3 aAAoSamHtm’ 

Pre-emment art thou as when 
The Lesbian bard outsings all other men 
Possibly Terpandcr is meant 

188 and 189 * 

Bergk 98 Edm. 154 

AeoliC Tetrameter App 34 

Demetrius Eloc 167 i 4 AAci>r W tmtuimt Eavpoi 
aypoucov vu^iplov koI Bvpwpif t6v iv roif ydfujit 
<in-<A/oTOTa Kul iv iv6fuun fi&hhov 77 A* troiTpiKoir 

iuore a^rijs pShh6p i<m ri wotT^/iaTa raOra SuiA^a 0 <u 
^ cvS ay ipp6cr<u vp6s rov yppov 77 tt/jiJs- hipav 

4I 717J nr X^P^s SwiAfKTWctJr 

Bvpajptu 7r<i8<r ivTOpoyvwi 
rd W ijdpPaXa tre/iirf/SdTTa 
7r/otnryyoi W W»c i^tv6va<Jtty 

Synesius Ep 3 158 

0 8 c dJwcoJ/icw Appdpids icmy o roO OvpwpoO 
var^p a»r av crtroi Eavp<o rd fih> oAAa aw^pcav koI 
pJrpioi iv Ttp Ka9 iairr^p ^Itp ■yci'd/ioor dAA uirip cdycv<£of 
appio^rpihy Kixpovi SinVAcacv 
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Demetnus In another style Sappho chaffs the boonsh 
bridegroom and the keeper of the door at the weddmg in 
the most everyday terms, and such as are more fitted 
for prose than poetry Consequently these poems of hers 
are better spoken than sung, and would not be adapted 
for a chorus or the lyre unless, mdeed, it were a chorus 
that conversed m dialogue 

Seven fathoms are his feet. 

The keeper’s of the door , 

Five hides they need complete. 

And cobblers half a score 

Synesius The man that is wronged is Harmomus, 
the father of Th3n:5rus, who, as Sappho would say, 
though in all other respects he hved soberly and honestly 
aU his days, yet m respect of descent never ceased to 
dispute it with Cecrops himself 


140 a, h 


Bergk, 51 , Edm 146 
Logaoedtc, hut see App 24 
Athen x, 425 C , xi, 475 A 

{a) Krj 8’ d/xjSpoo-ta? fxev Kpar-qp iKiuparo, 

'’Epjxas S’ eAev epmv Biouj olvoxorjaai, 

{b) Krjvoi 8 ’ dpa. Trdvrcs Kap^doi ovrjxpv 
KaXei^ov, apdcravTO Se TrdpLTrav ecrAa 
ydp,^pcp 

2 epiTiv said to be an Egyptian word for wine v 1 SXmv = a bowl 

3 Kapx ovTjxov Hoffm Edm 

At the marriage of Peleus and Thetis, or possibly 
Heracles and Hebe ? ' 
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(а) There stood the ambrosia mingled in the cup 

And Hermes for the gods thdr wmc did pour 

(б) And then they all held each his goblet up 

And due hbation made 
And (or the bridegroom prayed 
Of all good things and fair a plenteous store. 


141 


Ox, Pap 1232 I Edm 60 
Logaocdic App 

The home-coming of Hector with his bndc 
Andromache to Troj 


/Tuwpo 

/Saor* Ta *0 


at 

tXf Bar 


Tar r aAAar Aoi<if ri/oar icA/oj o^f^trop 

5 Ektojp tnrp/TOtpoi ayour ^AurtomSo 
©ij^r tdpar nXtufiav r an a[I>]pifco 
o^poP i4p5po/id;fav <rt rawm in oA/topoi 

irtJpTOK* irdAAa 5 [^AfJyyiaTa ;ifptvw Kofipara 
trop^ypa ifdAa t aw rf/Hljra ttoOoA aB^pfiarti 
10 ipyiif^a t] At^piBpa vortjpia *faA/^tr 

twr fin orpaXiutt 5 tJt'dpopae n^rrjp ^WAor 

S ^XOe pTird trrtfAip c^pv;r{opo]r ^^Aotr 
awTtK /AtefSat caTtrotr vir ^tJTprf;ifOir 
5 yop aiptrfpwf iniPaixt hi Tratr 
15 ywpaOcttrt' t apa napBtvOcar rt T^oplva^i^poov 
X^opts [5] ail n<pdfioio tTwyar/xr [^Tr^froai] 

fuTTfotr] h arSptr tmayoy Cn ap{paT w/iot h tfiav] 
ir[efrr]fr 7ji0«u /icydAoxm 8 
5 ov^X^t ^ 

i^ayor 


20 V 
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25 


30 


unknown number 


opfiarai 

a^Xos 8’ aBvfiiXrj 
Kal tfj6(f)o[s K]pOTaA[cai'] 
aet.Soi' yLcXos ayvlou 
dyto 0ea7reCTt[a] yey 
irdvra 8’ tJ? /car o8o[t?] 
Kpdr'qp^S (filaXal r o 


of lines lost 
. ifceAot Oeois 
dyvov doA[Aees'] 
[/cAetji'oi' is '*IXiov 
t ’ dvepLLyvv{ro] 
CDS 8’ dpa rrdpOcvoi 
i/caji'e S’ is ai^[epa] 


I'UcSc . . a/v 


Kal Kxala XLfiavos t ’ dveh^Lyyvro 
yvuaiKes 8’ iXiXv^av ocrat iTpoyeviaTcpaL, 

Trdvres S’ dvBpcs iTrtjpaTov layoi' opOiov 

Trdoiv ovKaAcoi'TCS' ^ End^oXov evXvpav 

vp^v-qv 8 ’ '‘EKTopa f<{a.l) ^AvBpopdxav 0£oTkcXo[ls^ 


Eatfiovs iiiXrj 
(or /xeAcSv) 


A swift messenger from Ida heralds the approach of 
Hector, and Ins biide Andromache — the deathless glory 
of Asia 

5 " See Hector \vith his trusty comrades brmgs 
From sacred Thebes and Placia’s hvmg sprmgs 
The dehcate bnght-eyed Andromache 
In ships that sail upon the brmy sea , 

And many a golden bracelet do they bear, 

10 And many a purple robe and broidery fair. 

And countless silver cups and ivory chased ” 


4 Lobel reads 8^ ySv 
6 lap corr m MS from 

8 In enfiara the digamma is disregarded, as in iXiKiumBa cMy/J- = 
tfjiXia Hesych see Wilam 

9 Edm adpi^piara from Hesychius rpova Lobel (Hesych ), see 
Homer, II x, 441 But in his new edition Lobel gives kclt diWfieva 
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He spake ajid Hector s dear sire rose m haste 
\Vliilc through the %\idc ways to their loved ones ran 
The tidings and of Ihon a sons each man 
15 Pat mules to the swift cars wherein the throng 
Of dames and slim foot maids should nde along 
And Pnom s daughters had thar place apart 
And lusty j'ouths j'okcd chanots for the start 
And dawn (ht bounding ttreds of spaaous Troy 
20 The charioteers raced in {heir reckless joy 

And as to famous Troy like gods they rode 
Around the chanot wheels there ever flo^\'cd 
A stream of people cheering as they went 
In one great happy throng together blent 
25 And the sweet flute with castanets did vie 

And maids sang sacred songs that reached the sky 
And thankful prayers to all the Gods were made 

And incense cast on oJtors as they prayed 
The elder women raised a jojdul cry 
30 Wide from the men the lovely paean high 
To Phoebus of the tuneful lyre outrang 
As god like Hector and Andromache they sang 

This piece is epic rather than lyncaJ and Wilam. 
judges it away from Sappho 

14 tlpx** a Ox. P»p. 1233 I 2 , 13 
16 Epic GcnlUre WHua 

16 Epic for AeoL 

21 Cl 0J- 

28 Jamka. Lobd 

28 Corrected from The S might be A. 

29 Corrected front 

31 Its vim. 

32 Imp. firm 
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142 

0 \ Pap 1231,56; Hdin .^7 
Sappho, App 16 


ri’KT . 

5 rriipOcvoi hi . 

Tran'i»> iVSo/KJ' .... 
atii' tlci0oi[afii f/)tAoroTa ♦■at *^7*'; 

<;f>a<r toKoA-~tij 

aAA’ 

10 OTCixc aotT [</itAat\'! 
ijTcp vaaot' n 
VTTi'ov rSto/ici* 

Ar<A«tn' rt* 

4 K be fi, hut Iht- t c uti i* h- 

7 Wilim cf Ihtocf, 1‘^. 

9 Or 

• I c n20 Unt- tn lio'A I 

According to a note that follov. this potrn, it must ha\ e 
been the last of the first Book, v.htch v.e know was com- 
posed of poems in tlic Sapphic stan/a But the word*' 
which arc preserved seem to point to its being, like the 
next, a bridal song The cpithalanna, how ever, were m 
one recension of Sappho's poems grouped together m a 
separate book (viz the Sth or 9th) 

143 

Ox Pap 1232, I , Edm 65 
Logaoedte ^ App 34 

. at 
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Ac ydp 
«fAof 

5 oxoAa kA<^( 

Kiifiarty^ ^p^pofr] 

< jfttTurWvci 
oAA ayvr Hi <f>lXai 
ayx> yip ’H^P° 

6 Corrected to 
S -• i-fm 

0 Ponibly tbe vordt fuXmr follow this poe m . 

The concluding words seem to show that this like the 
last may bo a bndal song — a tselcomc at the bnde s 
door or wmdow m the early hours of the rooming 
Compare 135 abo\*e 


144 

Bcrgk 89 Edra 105 
Chortambtc App 26 

Pollux VU 73 Ev ry W/irrrcp AfcAuiy 

COTtJ' ciJpcw 

8 S.^poicxy Xaaloitj r8 ^irvfcacrac 

Pollux In the Fifth Book of Sappho » Lyncs v-e find 
And Unen soft she wound 
Thy damty limbs around 

145 

Bergk 50 Edm 56 Hcrodian 39 27 from the 
second Book of Sappho 
Logaotdic ? App 34 

iyoi 8 ^irl fioXQdxay 

TiiAai' KoatroArfo) /t^Ae 
s 

2 Hermann for MS. tnXim. 
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On a soft cushion prest 
I lay thy hmbs to rest 

146 

Bergk, 8i , Edm 57 
lomc ^ App 32 

Aa/x jxiv re rvAav Kaa-noXeco 

MS Kciv fxev re rvXayKas aaiToXea 

Down indeed the cushion will I lay. 

147 

Bergk, 19 , Edm 20 

. . TToSa? Se 

ttoIklXos iJ.daX'qs eKdXvnre, AvBl- 
ov KaXov epyov 
2 = /ioaSAijs 

Upon her feet a spangled leather band, 
The fair work of a Lydian hand 

148 

Bergk, 43 , Edm 141 
Sapphic, App 34 

ora -Trdwvxo^ dapi Kardypei 
{^oTTTrar aoopos'] 

2 Bergk, but placed here by Edm 

And sleep the whole night round 
Their eyes fast closed hath bound 

149 

Bergk, 57 , Edm 141a 
Dactylic, App 34 

’O^0aAp,ot? Sg pteAais' vvKros dtopos 
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n yyro be omitted would «=« 6 if>Bi)Lfiou^ 

And on their heavy eyes 
The night 8 daii. slumber lies 

149 a 

Bergk 66 Edm 70 
Cbortambtc App 26 

d 8 Ap€\n paXoi Kfv AifKuoTov ayrjv 
But Ares makes his brag 
By force Hephaestus he could drag 

ISO 

Bergk 97 Edm 153 
Hexaincier App 33 

Atttoofiev tr^TTjp 

Gifts will we give quoth the father 
161 

Bergk 23 Edm 23. 

Sapphtc App 16 

Kal rroO^ti} icol fxdofxai 

On a red figured amphora ore depicted a player on the 
athara and a j'outli recbning opposite who saj^ MAME 
KAl nOTElO, sec Kretschmer Vasen InvrxfUn p 86 
I love and I long 

16 S 

Bergk 20 Edm 21 
Sapphic App 16 

trcuToWinuat fitfitiYtUva )(pc^U7xP 

Quoted by SchoL Apolk Rhod 1 727 m reference to 
Jasons mantle. 
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A coat of many colours blent 

The Scholiast contrasts Sappho's description of the 
cloak with that of Apollonius who says that it was red 

153 

Bergk, 25 , Edm 50 
Dactylic, App 34 

Possibly tlie Adonius in a Sapphic stanza, but it might 
be the end of a hexameter line 

OeXcT vftficg 

Quoted, with ovn fxoi (sec Bergk, 23 , Edm 49), 

as from Sappho, Bk II The latter is found m Horn , 
II h 335 

While you are willing 

154 

Bergk, 168 , Edm 132 

Ionic ^ App 32 It might he Iambic or begin an Alcaic 
line, see App 21 

Ttoicnv opOdXfioLGiv 

With what eyes shall I behold ^ 

155 

Bergk, 115 , Edm 27 

’’OTrrais 

Probably Aphrodite or Eros is addressed 
Our heart thou scorchest 

156 * 

Ox Pap 220, 9 , Edm 113a 
Logaoedic {or Ionic), App 22, 31 
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(а) [EJX<u^]ov/av re tedylnop 

Good fortune and good health- 

(б) [J’Tjpar] ini(S<£' »jj9a 

[wtAAtoTov] 

Old agel Ah yt giria may it never bo mine I 
It la youth it Is youth that t$ only dtnne I 

1 Edm. BUm readi and In the next line [jwS<] 

2 Edm. and Blus, but Blaie poti in a precedlag llae and 

mda 0irotM ktJu Lob«l rejects 

167 

Bergk 47 Edro 95 
Chortaminc App 18“ 

Zenobius Prov 1 58 EoC rCiv atuput^ rtXevnjmyrojr 

i^Tot irrl Tuh» ^tAorVxvarp fUv tuiip6€ip6vTOjv adra 

r^XXoj ydp Ttr Tra/aWvof icol iojpws inXdxfnjat 

Pooh 01 AIo^uh avr^f ri pdvrnapa impoiTxtv ^rrl tA miijia 
/col Touj T^h? htiporr Oavdrovt axrr^ oyanBlam 
r^XXttK irtuSo^tAtmrVpa 

Zenobius Used of those who die before their tune or 
of those who are fond of children but mm them by 
cosseting them up For Gello tvas a maid and smee she 
died before her time the Lesbians say that her ghost 
haunts httle chfldren and they put dovm to her the deaths 
of those who die before their time 

Fonder of children she 
Than Gello ecr could be 
Zenobius says that Sappho referred to her 

168 

Bergk 116 Edm 131 
Trochatc App 21 35 

H/unf^iov <TT«£AiK«roy 

A dnppmg napkm 
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159 

Bergk, 122, 123 , Adcsp 76 , Edm 59, 60, 61 
Demetrius Eloc 161 *Ek 8 c vTTcp^oXibv 
/xdAiora at iv rat? KcofLCohlats, Traaa Se VTrepPoXr) aBvuaros 
cLs ^ApLaTO(f)dvr]9 rov 8c avrov etSous' KaX to. 

TotauTCt ecTTtv . /cat to. EaTTpiKO. 

[а) TToAu TTO-KTchoS d8u/i.cAeCTTc/)a 

(б) xpd^^ j^puCTOTcpa 

Gregorius ad Hermogen , Rhct. Grace vii, 2236 Walz 

AiaxpdiS /Aci' KoAa/cedet r^v olkotjv CKclva oaa ccrrii' 
eptOTt/cd, olov TO. AvaKpeovro9, rd Eanpovs olov 
(c) ydAaKTO? XevKoripa 
{d) ‘^vBaros aTraAcuTcpa 
(e) 7n]KrL8a)v dyLpeX^aripa 
(/) ^poScov dPpoTepa 
is) *^<’P-o-riov eavov paXaKOJTcpa 
(h) p^puaoj Ttp,tajrepa 
(t) "^vapKiaaov r^pofuirepov 

Which of these are from Sappho can only be guessed 
I leave the non-Aeohe forms of the MS 
Cf "Softer than sleep" (Anth Pal ix, 567, 
Theocr xv, 125), etc It is difficult to see why such 
expressions should be so severely condemned The 
mstances marked with an asterisk were very possibly by 
Anacreon, whom Gregorius mentions first 
Demetrius From hyperboles anse especially the 
charms of comedies , and every hyperbole is an 
impossibihty, such as this of Anstophanes Of the 
same land are phrases such as , and these of 

Sappho — 

[a] (A girl) Far sweeter-tuned than the lyre , 

(&) ,, More gold than gold 
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Grcgonus The car is UdJed in an unsccmij waj by 
such erotic tncks of expression as arc found in Anacreon 


and Sappho 

as for instance — 

(c) (a girl) Whiter than milk 

M 

Softer than ^vatcr 

W 

More tuneful than the 1 )tc 

if) 

Damticr than roses 

(s) 

Softer than silk 

(A) 

More prcaous than gold 


(0 (A thing) More tender than a narassus 

leo 

Bergk 61 129 Edm 30 102 
Lo^aocdic 

Philostratus Jmagg ii i TWoihw d/uAAwrrai oi 
trap0A'Oi poSoinjXr<» irat KoAAijrdpjoi 

Xatr^irf roih^ to vp6c(f>6€Yfia 
AnstaenctUS l lo Upo TmemiSoi to» 

^8ov ai /louourorrc/xu rwy TrapWrair kqI /irAAxxo 
^an'^Ttpat roOro 8^ r6 tjSkttoi 

Besides p«AA»x<i^<^'os' (or /icA/^tm-or) and the two other 
epithets abov’c we find nttnbutcd by Atil Tortunat to 
Sappho vdp$€vov dSJ^airoi 

For iXiKtov sec im, For /JpoSoTray 119 For 
^tXifiotvoi cS Ox Pap 1786 6 and Anth, Pal x 66 
Philostratus So Med with one another the maidens 
rosy armed bnght-cyed Xair-checkcd and honcj ^olced 
— this is Sappho s sweet appellation 
AnstaenctUS Before the bndal chamber ^vas sung 
the weddmg song b> maidens that \rcrc the more musical 
and sweet voiced — this is Sappho s most 8^vcct expression 

A maiden sweet voiedd 
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161 

Edm , p 173 

Demetnus, Eloc 132 . Elalv 8e at /xeu iv tols 7Tpdy[xam 
Xapires, olov NvpL^aioL KrjTTOi, vpLdva. 101 , epcores, oXrj 
rj Ija 7 T(f)ovs TTolrjaLs 

Demetnus Charai of style may reside m the subject, 
as m the case of Gardens of the Nymphs, Weddmg 
songs, love episodes — m fact, the whole fabnc of Sappho’s 
poetry 

162 

Bergk, 124 , Edm 165 

Demetnus, Eloc 166 ^to Kal-rj i7a7r(^cu Trepl pev 
KaXXovs ^Bovcra KoXXieTrrjs earl /cat i^Seta /cat Trepl epcuTcov 
Se /cat eapos /cat vepl dXKVovos, Kal aTrav KaXov 6vop,a 
evd^avrai avrrjs rfj TTOiTjcrei, rd Be /cat avTTj elpydcraro. 

Demetnus Therefore also Sappho, when she sings of 
beauty, uses words that are beautiful and sweet, and when 
she smgs, too, of love and of spnng and of the halcyon , 
and woven into the texture of her poetry is every beautiful 
word, and m some cases she has coined the word herself 

Epigrams attributed to Sappho 

163 

Suidas S V ’’Eypaifje Be rj Z!a7T(f)(h /cat erriy pdp.pLarra /cat 
Idpb^ovs /cat /xovo/Stas 

Meleager, Anth Pal iv. Proem 3 

JToAAa piiv epLTvXe^as ’Avurrjs /cptVa, TToXXd Be Moipovs 
Aelpta, Kal 2JaTT<f)ovs jSatd p.h^ dXXd poSa 

Whether these three epigrams m the Anth Pal were 
from Meleager’s Wreath we don’t know We may suppose 
everythmg of Sappho’s would have been taken But 
these are scarcely worthy of her and unlike her other work 
See, however, Edm , Proc Class Assoc , 1921 
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Epigrams 

Smdas {^robabl} a later addition) Sappho wrote 
epigrams and iambs and monodies (her poems irere 
mostly of this last character) 

Meleager Many a lily here of Anyle 

And many an amaryllis tall 
Is twined of Mocro but Sappho of thee 
Few flowers }*ct they ore roses all 

Anth Pal w 269 A note to the MS saj*s not found 
m Michael 8 copj Bergk 118 Edm 143 
Elegiacs App 33* 

Os 

/ 7 ai 5 cr a^anxfS T6h <iidneo ai nr ^pyjnu 

t^Ktn'ov amfidrup mrOtfi/i'a rrpi n6bwr^ 

AlBorrl^ fie Adrojt Aphrro) 

E pfiOKXtibala Tut Eath’QXdba 
(tA trp<itroX(>y S^OTroim yuvafKan" ^ trif y^peitm. 
vp6pp(*n> a/ifWpav ctl«(A/r<roi yoVar 

Btuf *Ti d Orville tA 5 ms t<t Paton r6p 
Cf Pausan 1 29 22 see Bergk 170 

Supposed to be Sappho s 

Ye maids if any osV though dumb I say 
\Vith this Ntnee at my feet untired for avc 
Me did Ansto handmaid of thine own 
O Queen of ^TOracn dedicate m stone 
Daughter of Hcrmodeides Sauneus son 
A gift to Artemis Acthopia 
The child of Lcto Thou of thy good grace 
In gratitude grant honour to our race 
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The statue is supposed to speak in the mscnption on 
its base 

5 Really “ Son of Sauniadas”, itself a patronymic 

164 

Anth Pal vu,489, Planud 229, Bergk, 119, Edm 144 
Elegiacs, App 33° 

SaiTpovs et? Tt/xdSa Ttpo yo-ixov reXevryaaaav 

TlfjbaSos dSe Kovis, rau Sr) irpo yapioio ddvoiaav 
Se^aTO 0epaep6vas Kvdveos ddXapLos, 
as Kai aTTOpdipievas vdaai veoOayL ai^dpcp 
dXiKes t/xeprav Kpdros eOevTO Kopav 
Nothing IS known of Timas as a fnend of Sappho’s, 
unless we follow Edmonds’ emendation of Fragm 97, 
see Proc Class Assoc , 1921 

Sappho’s to Timas, who died before her marriage 
This dust was Timas her, ere she was wed, 

Death welcomed to his darksome bndal bed, 

Her girl fnends on her tomb m sadness laid 
Their new-shorn locks m honour of the maid 

165 

Anth Pal vu, 505 , Planud 196 , Bergk, 120 , Edm 145 
Elegiacs, App 33“ 

Els IleXdycova Eairpovs 
Tw ypiTTet UeXdycovL Trdrrjp eTre^Tj/ce MivLOKOS 
Kvprov Kal KWirav pLvdp,a KaKo^otas 

No one can suppose that this is by Sappho 
On Pelagon a Fisherman 
To Pelagon, the fisher, on the shore 
A tomb his sire Meniscus made. 

Set there his trawler’s basket and his oar. 

To mark the hard toil of his trade 
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Fragments possidl\ from Sappho but not expucitty 

ATTRIBUTED TO HER 
166 

Bcrgk 24 Edm 49 
Adomm App 16 

Oim ixoi vftfttf 

Homer II i 335 see abo\e 153 

Isot at all to me arc you 

167 

Bcrgk Adesp 46 A 
Trochaic App 21 

£7/1 cur air xrxjtjdKta Ai^dctcra 

See Hoffm Griech dialekt u p 195 

I Nvill go as if released from a peg 

168 

Bcrgk Adap 58 

Logaoidic (? Chonamhtc) App 21 

oAAiI nr a/i/'i ialinov 
But to us some god 

169 

Bergk Adesp 77 
Logaocdic 

rikay 8 d^cfwiTtw Bloi 
Ci Bom Jl j 599 

And the immortal Gods laughed 
If by Sappho possibly in an accoimt of the wedding of 
Heracles and Hebe cf 140 above 

170 

Bergk Adesp 60 ^ 

Sapphic ? 
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Kal Kar liji'qXoiv opicov . . . 
or vifj-qXoiV 

And down from the high mountains . , . 

171 

Bergk, Adesp 68 
Hexameter ? 

IJapa. Se apL Kopat XeyKaainBcs . . , 

Bergk ‘suggests acrpc and thmks Amazons are meant. 
And beside them the white-shielded maidens . . . 

172 

Bergk, Adesp. 75, App 24 

Sapphic It seems to require a long syllable after cvireres 
Ilodof Se tcBXkos cuVere? e/SAi]? , 

Cf Horn , II V, 795, MS, Se AjXkos. 

Whence didst thou inflict the Vound thus easily ? 

173 

Bergk, Adesp 74 
Alcaic ? 

TvlB' ov KoXchvav . . . 

Hither up the hill . . . 

174 

Bergk, Adesp 65. Lobel, p 73 
KXatrjv SaKpvaL. 
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Spurious Poems attributed to Sappho ahd Poems 

ABOUT HER 

1 RiddJc and ansncr by Antiphanes 

2 Skobon of Admctus 

3 Poem by Anacreon 

4. Supposed answer bv Sappho 

5 Sappho and Alcaeus by Hcrmesianax 

6 Epigram by Nossis 

7 Fpfgram by DIoscondes of Egypt. 

8 Epigram by Tullius Laurca. 

9 Epigram by Antipatcr of Thessalonica. 

10 Anonymous on the 9 lyrists 

11 Anonymous on the 9 lynsts 

12 Anonymous To Sappho from the Muses 

1 

Riddle and Answer attributed to Sappho 
Athcnacus x 451 From the SappJuy of Antiphanes 
(circa 365 B c ) 

Rtddh 

Eon 6 ^Xua aw^ovo *f( 5 Airotf 

aiJriT^ S atfiiuva po-fjr laryjoi ycycuvrfp 
Koi 8ta v 6 vnov d^fta #col ^vf(pov 81A vdffffs 
ols idJXti Bsnjr&v rotr 8 oO wop^ownv 6 xo^ty 
cf<oTtv KOK^ijp 5 oKoij^ aioGrjaiv ^^ovuiy 
Qeobulma of Lindas who was abnost as early as 
Sappho is said to have composed riddles 
Riddle 

There is a female thing that hides awaj 

Her young \?ithin her womb where speechless they 

Yet forth can send a soundmg cry to fare 

0 er swelling sea and all dry land where er 

For men they will and any that stand near 

Seem rather a faint sound to feel than hear 
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Answer 

di/jX^ia }xAv vvv lari <^vais ertiaroX'^, 

^p4(l)rj 8’ iv avrij 'iTGpLcl>ipeL ra ypdp.p.a.ra 
a^ojva 8’ ovra ro-vra rois rroppo) AaAct, 
ol? povXer erepos 8’ dv rvyr) ris TrXTjatov 
iarojg dvayiyvcoaKovTos ovk aKOvaerat, 

Answer 

The female thmg I spoke of must, we see. 

None other than a wntten message be 
The young \vithLn her womb the letters are , 
Though speecliless, yet they talk to those afar. 
Whom e’er they wiU , but others, e’en if near, 
The voice of him that reads them may not hear 


3 

Cf also Athen xv, 694 and 695 {Three chonavibs with 
basis ) 

’ASpnjrov aKoXiov 

Eustath , II 11, p 247 ' TIavaavlas (f^rjalv iv rep olKclip 
Xe^iKcp, (OS ol piev ’AAfcaiou <f)aalv avro, ot be Z'aTT^ous, ol 
8e Upa^lXXyjs rijs UiKVcovias Apyjp 8e rov pieXovs avrij 
’Abp.'qrov Xoyov, co Vaepe, piadcbv rovs dyaOovs (j^lXei, 
ra)v beiXdtv 8 ’ aTreyov, yvovs on BeiXois oXlya yd-pis 
Probably by PraxiUa 


The Admetus Catch ” 

Eustathius Pausaiuas says m his Attic Lexicon, 
that some say it is by Alcaeus, others by Sappho, and 
others by Praxilla the Sicyonian The beginnmg of the 
song is as follows — 

Learn, of Admetus' fate to brave men ever chng. 

The craven shun, for small the pleasure that they 
bnng 
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Sappho and Anacreon 
{Apocryphal Iniercourtc) 

Athenacus xiu 599 C XoftaiA^tuv Iv vtpl 
Kol Xiyctv Tivtlff tls airr^v wefroi^ff^cu vn 

AvoKplovTO^ Te(S< (vll Spalp-Q k ) khI Savpw W 
avT6v raCrti ^rfciv ttv€iy [Kijvov k ) On W ovk 
€( m SaTTpoGs TOUTO t 6 ^<r}ta nayrl trou Sij\or 

Bcrgk Anacr 14 

Spalp-Q t-qvri fit nop^vplj) 

/SdXAcuv xpvooK 6 fxi^ EpM 
tr^n TTOtKtXoatififiiiXtp 
cu/itro/Jitv' npoKaXitnu 
^ 2 iaAt' y^p dir <0 kt^tou 
Aio^v rffr phf K6pTjv 

XevK^ ydp Karxtplpprrui 
xrp 6 f 8 oAAor -ra^ ydcKti 
3 ** rfint*. 

Athenaciis Chamaeleon in his trcabsc about Sappho 
both asserts that according to some the ^oUo^vmg lines 
(Eros of the golden hair etc ) ^\’e^e composed by Anacreon 
to her and that Sappho also ivrote these lines (O golden 
throned etc.) to him but jt is obvious I take it to all 
that this poem is not by Sappho 
By A-nacreorv 
Eros of the golden hair 
Strikes me with his purple ball 
And to love s sweet play doth call 
With a maid of sandal fair 
But smcc age hath made me white ^ 

She in goodly Leabos born 
Thinkmg on my looks with scorn 
Takes in younger pates debght 
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Supposed answer hy Sappho 

Bergk, 26 

Ketvov, to )fpva60povc Mova , o'Ictttc? 
vfivov, CK TO? /faAAtym’at/co? caOXa^ 

T'qLOS yajpa?, oi' actSc rcpTTVoj^ 

TTpea^vs ayavog 

Supposed answc) hy Sappho 
0 golden-llironcd i\Iusc, 

Teach me that song to use, 

That the old poet sung, 

A bard of glonous tongue. 

From Tcos’ noble strand, 

Of all fair maids the land 

6 

From Hermesianax m his Elegiacs 290 b c , Edm , 
p 144 

Athen 599 ^ t-outoi? o * EpiiTjaidi'a^ apdXXerai 
avyxpoveiv olofjia'os SaTrpd) Kat 'AvaKpcoi^a 

Aecr^ios AXKaiog Be ttogovs dvcBe^aro Ktofiovs, 
SaTTpovs poppLL^cov t/xepoei'Ttt ttoOov, 
yivdouKeis 6 8 ’ doiBos oltjBovos ppdaaG* vfivtoi' 

T'qiov dXyvvtov dvBpa TToXvppaBlj] 

Kat yap r^v 6 p,eAtypo? eptoiilXrju Ai>aKpeCcov 
areXXoptev'qv TroAAat? aptfitya Aea^tdat 
potra 8 ’ dXXore fjtev XeiTTCov Edftov, dXXore 8 ’ avrrjv 
olv'qp'pv opeoLv KeKXtptevrfV irarpiTa, 

Aea^ov es evoivov 

Cf Plut , Symp vii, 8, 2 (MS ) 

Athenaeus In these verses (Pieces 5 and 6) Hermesianax 
IS mistaken in thmkmg that Sappho and Anacreon were 
contemporanes 
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How many a lay Alcaeus wrought needs not to fell 
In passionate love of Sappho on the lyre 
For that sweet nightingale of hymns he loved so well 
That his much praismg roused the Teian s ire, 
Smee he too sought her honey tongued Anacreon, 
When in her glory mid the Lesbian maids she played 
While from the slopmg hills of viny Teos gone 
Or Samos he to wme-iich Lesbos strayed 

Epigrams RELAmc to Sappho 

7 

Anth, PoL vu 718 

By Notsts {area 300 B c ) 

*0 rti yt trAeiff itotI KO^^Mxopov MvTiMixa> 

Tov Xaplrurv qj>$os 

Ktirttv tue Tt AoKpis yS 

ritertv taav on 0" ot rowofia N6ffms 

Nossts to Sappho 

Fnend if to Mitylcne hes thy ^vay 
The isle of lovely dances that did rear 
Sappho the flower of all the Graces say 
That one the Locnan land can show 
As dear to all the Muses and her peer 
And that her name is Nossis — Go 1 

8 

Anth PaL vu 407 

By DioscoruUs of Egypt {area 180 B c ) 
r/wr vpooavdKXip. ipojrojv 
Bavpw th)v Motfefcuf pi at TJitplrj 
^ cv/cunroff too. Wflovaay itctlycus 

Koofni rfp' Epiatp Motkmy iv Atohlti 
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5 ^ Kal 'Yyi^v 'YixevaLOs eu^eyyea -nevKi/jv 

crvv aol vu/x^tStcuv laraB* vnep OaXdfiojv 
^ Kiviipeoi viov epvos oSvpopevrj 'A<f)poSLTr] 
avvdprivos, ptaKapoiv lepov dXaos dpfjs 
TTO.VT'q, TTOTVLa, X°-^P^ 6eoL£ laa.' aa? yap dotSa? 

10 dOavarayv dyopev vvu ctl dvyarepas 

7 1 e Adonis 

9 6eois Tcra Cf Sappho, 141 

To Sappho 

Thou of Aeohan Eresus the Muse, 

Sweet piUow for all youthful loves to use, 

Sappho, with whom each Muse her honour shares 
On Hehcon, for thme is breath hke theirs, — 

Either with thee, his hfted torch in hand 
Hymen beside the nuptial couch doth stand. 

Or Cinyras’ son thou moumest, Cypns’ love, 
Lookmg upon the Blest One's holy Grove 
Hail, Queen, as gods are hailed, or near or far, 

For daughters of the gods thy songs stdl are 

2 1 e the book of her poems cf The Return front Parnassus, in, 1, 63 

9 

Anth Pal vu, 17 , Edm , p 166 

By Tulhus Laurea [cuca 60 b c ) 

AloXiKov Ttapd Tvp^ov Iwv, pri pe Oavovaav 

rdv MvTLXrjvaiav eweTr’ doiSoTtoXov 
ropSe yap dvOpcoTTCuv cKapov x^pe? cpya Se pcorcov 
ej TayiP'^v eppei rotdSe X-ijOeBova 
5 t]v 8e p,e Movadtpv iTaarj^ p^dptv, <5n d^’ iKaarris 
Saipovos dvQos ipfj drjKa Trap* eppedSi, 
yvuiaeai cog AtSeco gkotov cKpvyov, ovSe rig ecrrai 
Ttjg XvpLKfjg UaTTpovg vcvvvpog rjdXiog 
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By TtiUtus Laurea 

Stranger that passest by my Lesbian tomb 
Say not that Mitylene 3 bard is dead 
*Twas by men s hands upraised bat by one doom 
Such works to swift forgetfohiess are sped 
If for the Muses sake thou ask — from whom 
A flower of each in my nine books I set — 

Know that escaped from Death s devouring gloom 
No sun shall lync Sappho s name forget 

10 

Anth PaL 11 26 

By Anitpaier of Thessalonvca [cxrca 10 b c ) 

TdaZ< 5 «oyAtu(jtK>w EXi^cujv ywaucus 

Kol ATcuccSarv IJupias OK 6 ntXps 

Moipity ApvT/jf anifta ffjjXvy Ofujpov 
/lea^ufSarp I^irpo} lOnXoKdjtojv 

5 Hpavap TtXiciX^Jxy aycucA/tt #foi a/ Kipxym, 

&o0piv A6vpxilrjt chrirfSa fiiXtlfo^^vop 
Nomlta drjXvyXoxTOov id* yAv^rwipf/a AfJpnv 
rnfcroff cwifojv’ ipydrthas a*A/dun' 

AWa MbiJoTiff Ov/xu'rfr AWa 8 ovniy 

10 Paux T^K€V Oyaroiv d^^trov dtfipoovvav 

3 flijA. Oft. utnmtly taien M d«9criptiv« of Anyt®, w It* political 
tboold m*ke It, but does it not r«f«r to Z’arfio* ? Cf. abova Antb. 
PaL vil, 15 Bglde* tho 'word* go much better In npporitian to 
than to orcSp*. 

By Anitpaier 

Lo these are the women of god like tongue 
Whom Helicon fed with Pienan song 
PrajoUa and Moero and Anytd famed 
And as Homer of women for aye to be named 
Thou Sappho the glory beyond compare 
Of Lesbian women with lovely hair 
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TelesiUa, Ermna, Kormna renowned, 

With whose praises Athena's stout shield doth resound 
And Nossis soft-voiced and Myrtis sweet-toned. 

Whose pages shall never by Time be disowned 
From great Heaven nine Muses, these nme too from 
Earth, 

As a deathless delight unto men, had their birth 

11 

Anth Pal ix, 184 

Anonymom 

niv^ape, Movaaojv lepov crr6p.a, teal AdAe Ueip-qv, 
BaKyvXtSTj, UaTTtftovs r y 4 ioAi' 8 e? 
ypd/x/xa t’ ’AvaKpetovros, *0/xi]ptKov 09 r diro p€vpLa 
ecTTrao-a? oIk€loc 9, ETrjaLyop' ^ iv Kajjidrois, 

17 re 27 t/xajvt 8 cco yXvKeprj aeAts’> '>781; re HeiOovs, 
"I^VKe, Kal rraCScov dvdos dp,riudpieve, 

Kal AXKaloio, ro ttoXXo-kis alpLa rvpa.w(x)v 

euTTeiaeVy vd.rp7]9 Qeapua pv6[ievov, 
drjXvfieXeZs t’ 'AXKpidvos drjSoveg, iXare irdcrTjs 
dpx^v ot XvpiKrjg Kal irepag eardaare. 

Anonymous 
The Nme Lynsts 

Pindar, the sacred mouth of the Muses, and thou fluent 
siren, 

Bacchyhdes, Sappho’s lovely Aeohan charm. 
Master-hand of Anacreion, and thou, that didst borrow 
Water from Homer’s stream, Stesichorus, for thy mill , 
Simomdes’ sweet page, and Ibycus, thou who didst gather 
Honeyed Persuasion's bloom, bloom too of boys and 
their love , 
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Patriot sword of Alcaeus that didst so oft against tyrants 

Champion his coimtry s laws bathmg thy edge m their 
blood 

Thy mghtingales too O Aleman with voices soft as a 
maiden s 

Look >e ^vlth grace upon me authors and enders of 
song 

Ifi 

Scholiast on the Vtia Ptndan 

A nonymous 

Elt TO^ff irvJa AvptKov^ 

Ew^a Tov trparreov Xupitciop v^Tprjv y<W7ji' rt 
liAvdoPt trar/paf urol iiAXtimv aOp^i 

<5v AftmAip-atoj ftiv y^papa^npo^ oAAon' 

i4A*ow vp6r<poi Au3)dtot 

1 ) 3 TV v^rprpf ^orrffv rt Jmuto 

iJoTT^ Kol trarpAr KiJpuyvou 

On the Nine Lynsts 

The mne first lynsts race and country learn 

Thar native speech and parentage discern 

Of Mitylenc earliest of the throng 

Alcaeus herald of Aeohan song 

And she who shared his fatherland and tongue 

Sappho of Qels and Eurygyus sprung 

13 

Anth Pal ix 521 

Anonymous 

Elf vapii TuJv Movowp 

O^K apa oof yt SXlCov ivl #cA/o^ iumot Moipa 
^pan T(p vpofTtp r3«r deAIou 
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2a7T(f)oZ aol yap pT^atv ivevaap.GV a(f)dLTOV etpi^v, 
avv Se TTarrjp ttcIvtcov vevaev ipia(f)dpayos 
pLeXipT) 5 ’ iv TTOVT^aaLV doiStpLos dpLeploicriv, 
ouSe kXvtoLs ^a/za? eaacat rjTredavd 

To Sappho, from the Muses 
No little glory Fate apportioned thee, 

When first thou lookedst on the hght of day, 

Sappho , we promised that thy songs should never die. 
And the great sire in thunder answered “ Aye ” 

AU mortal men m song shall hail thy name. 

And endless be thy honour and thy fame 



PLATE XIX 




A BROKEN SARD 
] tU M«» (N*. SU) 






O^^DS EPISTIF or SAPPHO TO PHAON 
Ilrrotdes \ P 

In *;pitc of dc Vri» and I and otijcr defenders llic 
aalhcntiat) of tins EpiMlc rrmims doubtful It is 
ccrtainl> in Odds sl)lc but scnrttjj n fas^ourablc 
tpeamen of it and md$ perhaps more like a clever 
imitation We know fmm an allusion elsewhere in 0\*id * 
that he did w*ntc an Ppistlc of Sappho to Plnon and 
that Sabinus a fnend of his wrote a suppo^ answer from 
Phaon Put both external and Internal cvadcnccs arc 
very strong against this Ppistic that wc have Iwing the 
one whidi 0\nd wrote It docs not appear in the best and 
carhesl MSS of 0\nd or in Planudcs translation Wlicn 
found itisgcncrallj separate from other Ovidian writings 
and never placed with the Ucroidfs the latter perinps 
naturally as Sappho is not a Jcgcndnr> heroine One 
MS saj's that it was translated from the Greek a state 
ment c\*idcntlj based on line 5 * If there is an) truth in 
the idea the Greek source would be CalUmaclius in his 
Atna to which Birt traces the Isaiad the leap from the 
rock and the lyre dedicated to ApoUo Tlic form 
Anactonc betra)^ a poetical source 
The internal eddcnce is no less nn/av onnhle There are 
senous difhcultics m respect of metre grammar 
vocabulary allusions and st>lc Wc find words not used 
elsewhere m Ovid woirds employed in on unusual sense 
allusions such as that to the witch Erichtho * which 
belongs to the Neronian age and phrases like se dolor 

* Arntf iU 16 . 

Rhtin 3fwf xzxU 3M 

* Thli b now rejected for Euy», 
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invemt (113), which also savour of Nero’s tune , grammar 
and scansion almost impossible to Ovid , absurdities like 
the story of Deucahon attemptmg the Lover's Leap, 
and Sappho telhng Phaon of all the girls she had loved 
The accumulative effect of all these banal and un- 
Ovidian traits is very great, and it is impossible to feel 
any confidence m the Ovidian authorship of the Epistle 

The author, whoever he was, knew somethmg about the 
facts of Sappho’s life , for mstance, what he says about 
Charaxus, the brother of Sappho, is partly corroborated 
by Herodotus He tells us a fact not mentioned elsewhere, 
that Sappho lost her father {parens) when she was six. 
The details of her appearance were taken probably from 
Chamaeleon, from whom possibly Maximus T5mus also 
took his statement on the subject 

Besides Chamaeleon, this writer is the only one who 
seems to take for granted that Sappho was guilty of 
perverted affection for her girl friends or pupils He may 
have drawn from Chamaeleon or more directly from the 
comic writers But there is no real evidence that the 
latter depicted Sappho as worse than a courtezan and a 
lover of Phaon There is no sign m the whole Epistle of 
any acquamtance with Sappho’s own wntmgs, as far as 
the fragments we have of her are concerned, except 
perhaps in hne 18 with reference to Atthis Lunak’s 
treatise on this point is a piece of special pleadmg and 
most mconclusive 

A careful study of the whole poem impresses us more 
and more with its fictitious nature But it is chiefly owmg 
to this reputed work of Ovid’s, and two or three allusions 
elsewhere, that Sappho’s reputation has suffered so mudh 
in later days Yet the justifiable doubt as to its author- 
ship and its vapid and superficial character deprive it of 
any right to be taken seriously as evidence for Sappho's 
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life and character It is certain hem ever that Ovid 
himself must ha\c had Sapphos \mtings m his Ubraij 
though he does not seem to have borron-cd from them as 
Catullus did If we had more of Sappho s \vork possibly 
we should modifj this judgment 

Sappho to Phaon 

Say when j'our ejes upon m> letter fall 
Docs it the writer to jour mind recall ? 

Or did jou not thereon road Sappho s name 
Could j ou not guess whence that short missiv e came ? 

5 But whj these elegiacs I have sent 

Fam would you ask though lyncs are my bent 
Sad IS my love and elegies sad songs 
But to my lyre no tearful theme belongs 
I burn asvshcn bj cast winds fiercely dm cn 
10 Through the rich cornfield flares the fire to heaven 
The fields of Etna Phaon treads apart 
A fire no less than Etna s scars my heart 
>Iy strings are tuned but no song comes to me 
A mmd that speaks in song is fancy free 
15 The maids of Pyrrba and Jletliyrana s shore 
And all the Lesbian girlhood charm no more 
Nought Anactoria Cydro nought I prize 
/ No more is Atthls gracious in my eyxs, 

A hundred more I loved that were my blame 
20 Shameless what many shared you selfish claim 1 
A ou beauty have you j^uth for dalliance meet 
Snare set to catch my eyes 0 beauty sweet I 
Take bow and lyre as Phoebus you shall show 
Bmd horns upon your brow and Bacchus go 1 
25 One for Crete 0 maid for Daphnd one did long 
But she nor she knew aught of lyric song 
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The Muses gave me sweetest songs to smg, 

And through the \vide world now my fame doth rmg 
Alcaeus claims (our land, our l}ue the same) 

30 Though grander notes he strike, no higher fame 
My wit that want of beauty has supplied 
Which niggard nature to m}^ form denied 
Small am I, but a name for earth and sea 
Too large is mine ihat shall my measure be 
35 If dark my hue, 3'et was Andromeda fair 

In Perseus’ eyes, though dark her mien and hair 
So white doves oft with vaned mates are seen 
And oft black turtles mated are with green 
If but your peer alone can please your mind, 

40 Then you no mate, then you no mate shall find 
But, when you read me, then I seemed still fair , 
That I alone should speak, you used to sw'car 
I sang, I w^ell remember — lovers do — 

Kjsses you took and gave me singing, too 
45 This w'on your praise, m every part I pleased. 

And chiefly then, w^hen Love his longing eased 
Then \vas my sportiveness your rare delight, 

And dear my mirth and quickness m 3’’Our sight 
How sweet, when our twin ]oys had had their fill, 
50 To he in dreamy languor tired and still > 

Sicihan girls, new booty, round you throng, 
Lesbos avaimt • To Sicily I belong 
But send him back, who thus has truant played, 
Meganan mother and IMeganan maid 
55 Be not deceived hy flattery's l5ang word , 

He says to you what my ears too have heard 

0 Thou, who Er57x for thy home hast made, 

1 am thy mouthpiece Queen, be thou my aid I 
Or does stem Fortune, to her purpose trae, 

60 The cmel tenour of her way pursue ^ 
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Six winters old was I when ere his years 
The ashes of a parent drank my tears 
My brother for a haiiot s love aflame 
A wastrel ^ mingled loss with his foul shame, 
Impov nsht with swift oars he roves the mam 
And wealth ill lost he seeks as ill to gain. 

Me too he hateth for the truths he learned 
Such meed my consaence and my free-speech earned 
In case my ills should cease that endless were 
My httle daughter brings me care on care 
Thon comest last of all to crown my woes 
Against the wind my labouring vessel goes 
Lo on my neck dishevelled falls the hair 
No sparkling jewels on my hand I wear 
Mean is my dress no gold gleams on my head 
Nor Araby a sweet dews their fragrance shed 
Whom shonld I stnve to dress for whom to please i 
My love s own idol dwells beyond the seas 
Soft IS my heart that every dart can slay 
And cause for aye is there to love for aye 
Whether at birth the sisters span it so 
That no harsh threads should through my f abnc go 
Or moulded by the influence of my art, 

Thaha s teaching softens all my heart 
What wonder then that I was led astray 
By youth s smooth cheeks and love s triumphant 
day? 

I feared thou Dawn would st take him for thine own 
Twere done did Cephalus not hold his throne 
Look but on him who look st on all O Moon 
And Pbaon thou wilt bid not wake too soon, 

Venus had rapt bun in her car on high 
But feared her Mars too might his beauty eye 

^ Heidlng tn*rt tor imops. 
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Sweet years ! O not-yet-youth, no-more-a-boy. 
Of all your age the jewel and the ]oy ! 

95 O fairest, come, sink back into my bay * 

“ Love not , let me but love,” is all I pray 
Now, as I write, my swelling tears o'erfiow . 

See here how many a smear tins page can show ! 

If go you must, why not vath gentler e3^e, 

100 And sa5nng merely, " Lesbian maid, good-bye ' ” 
My tears and my last kiss you did disdain , 

I knew not then how deep my future pain 
Nothing I have of you, but shame and ill , 

You nought that tells of me, your lover stiU 
105 No task I set you and no task can set, 

Save this, that you shall not my love forget 
By Love (ne’er can He from your side depart '), 
By the Nme Muses, dearest to my heart, 

When one but told me all my joys were fled, 
no I swear, not long I wept, nor word I said, 

Mine eyes no tears could give, my tongue no sound 
And all my breast mth icy frost was bound 
When sorrow found her voice, I beat my breast, 

And tore my hair, and wailed ^vlth gnef opprest, 
115 As when a mother to the pyre up-piled 
Attends the hfeless body of her child 
Charaxus laughs and battens on my woe. 

My brother he, and passes to and fro , 

Makmg more shameful my gnefs' cause, he cned 
120 ” Why gneves she thus ? Her daughter has not 
died ” 

How httle love and shame can e’er agree ! 

My mangled breast lay bare for all to see 
Phaon my thoughts possess, my dreams portray. 
Dreams bnghter than the glory of the day 
125 In these I find you, though afar you hve. 
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But short too short the joys that sleep can give 
Oft on your anns I seem mv head to rest 
And oft lay jDurs upon my tender breast. 

Sometimes to coaxmg ^vords so real I take 
130 My hps and all my senses arc awake 

I taste your kisses tongue to tongue again 
Kisses 60 given once and once so ta en. 

I blush to tell what follo\TS — love s full rites 
How sweet I Without you love hath no dehghts. 

135 But when day sho\TS herself and all beside 
I murmur that my dreams so soon have died 
To cave and wood I go as though m these 
Were hcahng they saw all that most did please. 
Frenzied as if by wfld Enyo led 
140 \Vith hair dishevelled to those scenes I fled. 

The caves 0 crhtmg %nth rough sandstone I see 
That erst of choicest marble seemed to be. 

The grove I find where oft our couch a-as spread 
And Icaiy boughs o crcanopicd our bed 
145 But find not that wood s master and my ovra 
Barren the spot now he its wealth alone 
I saw the sward our limbs had pressed so late 
And the soft grass still hoDowed witli our weight 
I lay and touched the spot where you had lam 
150 The grass once dear now drank my eyes salt nun 
The boughs too seem with drooping leaves to sigh 
And birds no more sing sweet laments thereby 
Sad Philomel alone doth there complain. 

For not her husband but her Itys slam 
155 She Itys smgs Sappho her lonely love 
Till midnight hushes all the silent grove. 

Here wells a sacred spring more bnght and fair ^ 
Than crystal streams some deem a god dwells there 
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Above, a branching lotus spreads a screen, 

160 Itself a grove, and round it all is green 

Here, when I laid my woe-wom bmbs to rest, 

A Naiad stood before my eyes confest. 

And said " Smce thou the fire of love no more 
Canst bear, betake thee to Ambracia's shore 
165 There Phoebus scans the wide sea from his shnne, 
Of Actmm and Leucadia Kmg divme 
From hers Deucahon, P3T:rha's love to gain, 

Leapt doivn himself, unhurt, mto the mam 
And straight Love turned and touched soft Pyrrha's 
heart, 

170 And freed Deucahon's bosom from the smart 

This custom holds • seek thou Leucadia’s steep. 
And fear not boldly from the rock to leap ” 

She spake , and voice and she are gone I nse 
And the full tear-drops trickle from my eyes 
175 I go, O Nymph, to the appomted shore , 

By frantic love possest, I'U fear no more 
Whatever my fate, ’twere better so Come, breeze, 
So hght a body thou shalt bear with ease 
Let thy wmgs too, soft Love, my hmbs sustam, 
180 Nor by my death Leucadia’s waters stain 
My lyre, joint pride, on Phoebus I’U bestow. 

And this short couplet shall be carved below 
“ To thee by Sappho dedicated be 
This lyre, as fittmg her, as fittmg thee ” 

185 Yet why send me, poor wretch, to Actium's shore. 
When you could your own truant self restore. 
Abler to heal than all Leucadia’s wave. 

As fair a Phoebus and a friend as brave ^ 

Or can you, harder than the rocks and seas, 

190 A glonous title take from my decease ^ 
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How better far my breast to y ours wxrc prest 
Than I cast headlong from Lcucatc s crest I ' 

That breast that Phaon once \our pnusc mspircd 
That seemed to j'ou so oft with gemus fired 
195 Woiild I could sing but gnef has Jailed m\ heart 
And ills destrojTd roy genius and my art 
No more my songs display their anaent skill 
And gnef ray I^to has hushed its strings arc still 
O Lesbian maids unwed O Lesbian dames 
200 Dear to Aeolian song j'our Lesbian names 

Lesbians whose low fll fame to me did bring 
No longer gather round to hear me sing 
With Phaon fled all that you deemed divine — 

Ah me how near I called him Phaon mine I 
205 Bnng him but back my songs 1 11 smg once more 
He makes ray genius droop he makes it soar 
Are prayers of use? Do they his rude heart 
sway ? 

Or IS that hard and winds bear those away ? 

Let those that take my words bnng back your 
sail 

210 That was your task if you but knew O Snail 
But votive gifts aboard if now you start 
For home why with delays torment my heart ? 
I-aunch forth 1 a smooth sea and a favounng gale 
Venus sea bom to lovers sends set sail I 
215 Cupid wDl from the stem your \essel steer, 

His own soft hands control the sail and gear 
But if you will from Lesbian Sappho fly 
(No worthy reason can you give mo why) 

Yet bid me wretched in one line of hate 
220 Go to Leucadia s waves and tempt my fate 
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§ I Sappho was an accomphshed musician and 
dancer as well as a supreme poet, and her pre-emmence 
m poetry was no doubt largely due to her mastery of the 
two sister arts ^ The hnk between these three, dancing, 
music, and poetry (and the greatest of these is poetry), 
is to be found m rhythm, which is time measured by some 
kind of movement Steps, when subjected to rhythmical 
movement, become a dance , speech becomes poetry when 
its accented and unaccented S3fllables are regulated by 
rhythmical order Poetical ideas, even when expressed 
in poetical words, are not enough of themselves to con- 
stitute poetry , they reqmre a certain ordered rhythm 
But the Greeks made music the handmaid of poetry 
Thus music m early times had no existence entirely 
mdependent of poetry, as our highest music can have It 
was bound m a close umon with poetry, the words of 
which could not express their full emotional meaning 
without the music, and m some cases without the motions 
and gestures of the dance With us it is not so A 
Schumann or a Schubert may marry his airs to the verse 
which he is settmg to music, but m most mstances the 
poet and musician function apart, and the music over- 
rides the words (which are used only as a vehicle for 
its expression) and does not merely interpret them 
Tennyson was not musical m the technical sense, but his 
verse was often eminently so On the other hand 
Browning w'^as a good musician, while much of his poetry 
IS harsh and untunable 

^ Dance was to the sung lync as gesticulation to the orator, but 
a more refined and subtle adjunct 
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§ 2 Unfortimately our knowledge of Greek nraac 
IS still far from complete. Despite the right happy 
labours durmg the past fifty years ofWestphal Schmidt 
Qmst Abdy Wfllianis * and others which have thrown 
an imexpected and ^vdcome hght on this subject we 
are not yet m a position to appreaatc to the full the part 
played by music m the poems of Sappho It is known 
that the Greeks developed rhythm in some directions 
farther than modems for not having any real knov-ledge 
of harmony or counterpomt (an English discovery by 
the way) they were obbged to get the utmost that they 
could from the means at their digiosal To give one 
example we do not employ qumtuple measures such as 
cretics ( — — ) to anything hke the extent that the 
Greeks did They \vere evidently able to appreciate that 
particular rhythm much more easfly and fully than u e m 
spite of its use in our folk-songs such as Barbara Allen 

§ 3 Draoon of Stratomeda wrote a treatise on the 
metres of Sappho which has unfortunately not come down 
to us. As it 13 in dealing wth Sappho s rhythms and 
metres we ore not only handicapped at the start by our 
general ignorance of Greek music but we are further at 
a loss m divimug the correct metre and consequent 
rh3dhm of many of Sapphos Ivncs owing to their 
mutilated condition. Modem metnciaiis moreover differ 
considerably from the conclusions of the onaent wnters 
on classical metres such as Hephoestion * though these 
had the complete works of Sappho before them and knew 
how they were sung The technical terms which they 
used m discussing the subject have been mhented by us 
but they form a jargon somewhat repellent to the ordinary 

1 Tks ArUioitnU* Theory cf MusU and other work*. For a niefal 
BIbllogimphjr tee Weir Smyth Grt»k iliJu Poeis p cxl 

• About 170 
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reader Unfortunately a convmcmg treatment of the 
whole question requires a thorough knowledge of music, 
such as comparatively few people possess, combined with 
an intimate acquaintance with classical models, which is 
still less common 

§ 4 Greek music was divided into several apixovlai, or 
“modes”, which varied in pitch and character, and were 
associated with different emotional effects But these 
effects must m reahty have been due far more to the tejnpo, 
m which the melody was sung, and the vanations of rhjdhm 
introduced Sappho’s favourite modes were the Aeolian 
and Lydian, which from their vaned and tender character 
were especially suited to the logaoedic rhythms m which 
she dehghted Terpander, Sappho’s fellow-countryman, 
had mtroduced the former mode, which was particularly 
adapted for the lyre Pratinas,^ a contemporary of 
Aeschylus m the fifth century, advises his hearers to 
eschew the higher and lower-pjtched melodies and, 
ploughmg the middle furrow, to aioAt^etv tw /xeAet 
Sappho IS credited by some \vith having invented, or 
mtroduced from Lydia, the pectis,^ a kind of harp, with 
somewhat shnll notes, and also made use of a new 
“ mode ”, the Mixolydian,^ which perhaps did not differ 
much from the plamtive and high-pitched {quenihis) 
Lydian mode This went well with the youthful voices 
that accompamed the songs of Sappho It is possible 
that Sappho was almost as great an mventor and artist 
m music as m poetry, but our evidence wiU not take us 
further than the assurance that she was at all events 
a thoroughly competent musician Like most great 
poets she mvented new metres to supply her needs, and 

^ Athen xii, 624 

^ Athen xiv, 635 E 

® Plutarch, Mxis 6 
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her faNOuntc Sapphic stanza (whctlicr in\cntcd by her 
or not) still goes her name Her usual instrument 
\\*as the tortoise-shell I^tc called bj herself chclys^ 
The kithara rras a stronger instrument in a squarcr frame 
more suitable for public plajing Tlic 1 )tc is sometimes 
represented ^\^th four and sometimes witli sc\ cn (or more) 
stnngs 

§ 5 In dealing uatli Sapphos musical rh>"thms and 
quantitatixc metres vre must at the outset rcahre that 
the musical icittt or beat has nothing to do with the 
accent on a \vord Eacli pliable is a note or tone and 
the quantitj of the sellable depends on the duration of 
the note upon it the intonation on tlic inlcnsilj of the 
tone and the accent on its elcx'ation In English we 
ha\e no real tncire but onlj rhi^thm whidi follows the 
accent Taking the short sj liable or quaver as the unit 
of lime the andent metnaans mostI> counted c\ci> 
long sellable os cquivulcnt to two sliort ones But in 
musical rfaj^hms as apphed to poetry a long s> liable maj 
be made short or a sliort syllable long according as the 
\*oicc dwells upon it or slurs it The last syllable in 
a hnc whatever its quantity can be counted long or 
short 

§ G Before we proceed to dassifv the metres and 
rhyllims used by Sappho it will be necessary to cvplain 
some of tlic more teclmical terms used in this connexion 
The syllabic which bears the ictus or stress (sometimes 
represented by an acute accent or a dot if a secondary 
ictus is marked tlic sign on the pnraaiy one bang doubled) 
is called the iJtcsts and the unstressed syllable the arsts 
which words mean the down setting and the up-hfting 

* Fratm. 2, or 41 Ct also Ovid Ileroid rv 181 Sappho 

aUo mention! the htthHos or larMto* (tee V ocab and 0>*kl lltroii 
XV 8) and the or pd^fict AtbciL ir 18^ 
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of the foot in marching ^ Sometimes, a whole dipody, or 
double foot, can be in thesis and a second dipody in arsis 
The term anacruzis is apphed to a preliminary note or 
notes, forming a sort of signal-beat, or " stnke-up to the 
rhythm that follows, but not belonging to it Anacrusis 
IS used with the hmitation that it must never be greater 
or less m time that the arsis of the following metre , for, 
example, a dactylic metre must not have an anacrusis of 
a time value longer than two quavers \Vlien this rule 
IS apparently violated, this is due to the admission of an 
irrational syllable, winch though long m metre can be, 
musically, sung short “ This term is also apphed to 
a long syllable m the second, i e the unemphasized, foot 
of a dipody, where a short would have been expected 
This weakemng of the second dipod}’^ is due to the fact 
that the thesis is on the first dipody But the hberty is 
not very often taken, and, if taken, then probably vath 
an mtentional effect upon the rhythm Lines ^vltll 
anacrusis start off with more energ}’- and impetus than 
those that are without it So the Alcaic is a stronger 
and brisker measure than the Sapphic 

§ 7 Not only can a long S3’-llable be slurred over so 
as to be shortened, but it can be dwelt on so as to have 
the value of a trochee ( — when it is wntten i_, or 
of two longs, when it is vTitten At the end of a hne 
the last syllable can be lengthened by the musical rest, 
so that a long syllable has the value of a trochee ( — , 

when it IS marked — a,^ or of a spondee or of a quaver 
more or a crochet more V 

^ Or the downward beat of the baton and its raising again for the 
next beat Unfortunately later grammarians chose to reverse the 
terms, a bad example followed by many moderns This often further 
perplexes a perplexing sub3ect 

* It IS often marked < to show this 

® This sign stands for A the first letter of Aci/ifio 
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Besides the anacnisii some metres have a preliminary 
foot called the basts ^^hich docs not like the anacrusis 
stand outside the metro but forms a sort of introduction 

to it It maybe represented by — — or or — 

or even by when it is indistinguishable from the 

anacrusis if v.e have only one Imc to judge by 

§ 8 When as m logaocdic' rh}rthms dactyls ore 
mterspersed among trochees in order to get the necessary 
musical symmetry beUveen the bars the dactyls have to 
be sung m the same time as the trochees Such dactyls 
arc cither called cyc/ic dactyls • and arc musically repre- 
sented by a dotted qaa\cr a scim-qua\cr and a quaver 
both the first and second syllables losing some of their 
time \’aluc or arc termed choreic dactyls expressed in 
musical notation by a crotchet and tuo semi-quavcrs 
where the second and third ^llablcs of the dactyl arc 
shortened from one-eighth notes to one-sixteenth notes 
These two forms of dactyl may be wntten one as 3/8 

jT^I tlie other as 3/8 IJ^I It IS not easy 
to distinguish between the usage of these alhed forms 
The difference is really one of ictus • Dacly Is in a passage 
of three-eighths time (i c. when tlic foot is equivalent to 
must be treated as choreic rather than cyuhe 
when there is a succession of them and they arc not In 
dose alternation \vith Irodiccs 

§ 9 There arc more than thirty fi\c different measures 
found in our extant remains of Sappho * Her fa\ounte 
form was the logaoedic of which the Sapphic stanza 

^ From apcech and totig aa partaking of tb« clmracter 

of both 

■ Tlwflrat footln XJttIeBoPe«phasIostherahe«p UacycUcdactyl 

■ Seo Schmidt, JikjfUmie and Mfiric (Ecgh Tronsl ) p 60 Farneil 
Cfrt* Lyric Poetry p 03 The latter only gires the choreic dactyl 
in Fracment 1£6 (not la 18) Recent crltkira tends to reject cyclic 
dactyls. 

* I cannot Idcntily the fifty mentioned by Professor Gflbert Mnrray 
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IS an example Its varied and lively character made it 
especially suitable for expressmg rapid changes of thought 
and feehng m an easy and flowmg rhythm, akm to those 
of folk-song and dance The basic foot of logaoedics 
IS the trochee, with which the dactyl is rmngled not at 
haphazard, but so as to subserve the thought and feehng 
of the poem It is a measure perfectly famihar to us 
not only m our nursery songs, but also m the highest 
forms of poetry, which aim at the most musical and 
imagmative effects 

§ 10 Take for mstance “ Old Kmg Cole ”, a favounte 
of our childhood — 

t t 9 t 

Old King Cole was a merry old soul 

v w r / t 

And a merry old soul was he , 

w / 9 9 9 

He called for his pipe, and he called for his bowl, 

w / 9 9 

And he called for his fiddlers three 

9 f 9 9 

Every fiddler, he had a fiddle, 

V V / 9 9 

And a very fine fiddle had he 
And as an instructive contrast let us set down the 
exquisite verses chosen for the first poetry recitation 
competition at Oxford,^ the charm of which, as recited by 
successful girl voices made a marked impression on the 
hearers They are part of a poem to Night by Shelley, 
that master of verbal music ^ — 

Swiftly walk over the western wave, 

Spint of night > 

Out of the mfsty eastern cave. 

Where aU the long and lone daylight 
Thou wovest dreams of ] 6 y and fear, 

Which make thee tumble and dear. 

Swift be thy flight l 

^ Also quoted by Professor Famell for the same purpose of illustration 
as here, p 48 

- Though not himself " musical ”, see above^ § 1 
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Wrdp thj f6nn m a mintlc grdj 
Stir inuToOght 1 

BHnd ^Mth thmc h-ilr the dj cs of dSj 
Kiss her until she be weaned out 
Then ^vdndc^ o cr dl> and sda and Idnd 
Touching dll wdtli thine 6piato w'and — 

C6mc long sodght I 

§ II These passages illustrate man> of the rhjthmical 
features of Grech Ijtic Tlicj arc botli composed of 
trochees and dact\ls irrogularlj placed Tlic former is 
m tetrameter hncs * alternating with tnmeters the latter 
in tetrameters with a dimeter after the first ind last hnc 
m each stanza. As the leading hncs in both pieces arc 
tetrameters consisting of four equal feet the ultimate 
inonos>lIablcs ««/* trove etc. must represent m the 
matter of time a double pliable. \Miat is wanting m the 
^c^bal metre is made up b> tlie musical rest at the end 
of the hnc wlucli allows the <ound to be prolonged so os 
to correspond mth the metre of the other feet making 
the long s} liable equal to — — * • Such a hnc is called 
by the grammarians calaledie or incomplete Tlic first 
hnc of Old King Cole would ha\ e been acatalcctic or 
complete if It had run — 

Old King Cole was n mem old monarch 

but ho\v flat and feeble uxiuld sucli a conclusion ha\ e bcenl 
To avoid this we should ha\c been obliged perforce to 
make monarch two feet tlic first sj liable being what is 
called syncopated and marked rhj’thmicallj as l_ («■ — 

• CUtalectle or Incomplete 

• It It pottlble how ev er In Ihit aue to take the anaent^ o( the 
following line to complete the time of this word 

• S« J 7 
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and the second again made equivalent by the rest to a 
trochee ( — a), thus restonng the catalectic form 

The syllables which stand outside the rhythm and are 
marked here by form the anacrusis spoken of above 
It would be possible, in some cases, ^ to scan each couplet 
as forming one rhythm and so dispense with the services 
of the musical rest In Shelley’s lines the unaccented 
syllables are more detached from the rhythm than m 
the nursery ditty 

§ 12 We meet here with the irrational feet which we 
have described above, for instance, walk must be for 
rhythmic purposes pronounced short and counted in 
music as a quaver We have already spoken of the 
Procrustean powers of music in makmg syllables conform 
to the prevaihng rhythm 

§ 13 From what has been already said, it is clear 
that metncal scansion and musical rhythm are qmte 
different things For instance, the metre may be 
chonambic, that is, formed of feet composed of trochee 

and iambus back to back ( — — ), but the musical 

rhythm cannot easily assimilate such a combmation It 
has to divide the foot mto a dactyl and one long syllable, 
slurrmg the dactyl to make it equivalent to a trochee m 
time, and lengthemng the long syllable so that it too has 
the same time of a crotchet and a quaver This is effected 
by musical rov-q 

§ 14 Great uncertainty attends the exact scansion 
of many lyncal metres For instance, the first Ode of 
Horace ^ may be scanned in several ways The second 

1 See an interesting article on the Rahanale of Verse, by E A Poe, 
who treats in this way Byron's musical poem, " The Ass 3 nnan came 
down like a wolf on the fold ” Cf also Scott’s “ There is mist on the 
mountam” (Flora Mad vor's song) 

® In what IS called the Lesser Asclepiad metre Cf Fragments 
44 . 61 . 
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foot may be a dactyl followed by a smgle long syllable 
or the four syllables together may form a chonambus 
( — — ' — ) to be followed either by two dactyls (the 
last syllable of a hne being metncally common) or by 
another chonambus and iambus or by a dactyl a trochee, 
and a long syllable But rhythmically the measure is 
logaoedic and runs — 

Here the basis is followed by a cychc dactyl and that by 
a syncopated long syllable raised to the time value of 
three quavers the last long syllable bang similarly raised 
but by means of the musical rest 

§ 15 The whole of Sappho s first book m the edition 
arranged according to metres consisted of poems m the 
logaoedic measure called distmctively Sapphic It 
contained i 320 hnes * of which we have about 200 hnes m 
thirty or forty fragments This book may well have 
been the longest of the nine * mto which her poems 
were divided. The 0 <Us of Horace have an average of 
735 lines for each book and their total mcluding the 
Carmen Saecularc is only 3 000 hnes Sappho s complete 
works may have been between two and three times as 
long But we possess only 450-500 hnes comprising 
perhaps z 000 words m all 1 e not so much as one word 
m four hnes 

^ Tbe X m»xk* the b&sU. Tho dACtjlj are cyclic. The leccmd 
■yllAhle Is long whereat ft thonld be abort, and la therefore Irraticmal 
■nd could bo dlatfugulsbed by the mark < over It. 

* Ox. Pap 1231 56 See Jntrod | 3 

* Snfdaa Sappko Tho poems In It could not have numbered leaa 
than 60 or 70 Nearly a quarter of our extant fragmenta are In 
Sapphic metre Fncmanti 8,4,fi.8,0,10,lI,Sl(?) 82,33.84. 
86. 87 40. 42, 43 (?) 60 (?) O. 86, 7E 76. 73, 88 83u 896 95 98. 
102. 107 ISO, 142, 161, 162, 170 
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§ i6 The Sapphic stanza ^ was rhythmically as 
follows — 


The first two lines are identical, and the third only 
differs from them in having two additional feet, generally 
written separately as a fourth fine, but so closely con- 
nected with the third, as to allow, m Sappho, a word 
to be divided between them ^ The rhythm is logaoedic, 
and consists of trochees with a cychc dactyl in the third 
place of the first three fines, and the first place of the 
fourth fine In tfie second beat of the second foot a long 
syllable occurs, in the first fine 29 times to 12 where 
it IS short, m the second 25 to 14, in the third 23 to 16, 
making m all 77 fines ivith irrational long to 42 with 
the natural short In transferring the metre to Latm 
Horace made the irrational spondee invanable The 
addition to the third fine is called the Adomus, 
from the refrain rov "Adcoviv,^ being metrically a 
chonambus and a long syllable But it is really identical 
with the end of a hexameter fine Victonnus calls it 
a 8 t/xoi/ 30 v iniKov 

§ 17 It IS not improbable that Alcaeus invented the 
metre, for the Alcaic metre is only a somewhat stronger 
form of it, the last syllable of the Sapphic being trans- 
ferred to the beginmng as anacrusis The Adomus must 
have been a favourite rhythm with Sappho, as according 

^ Called by Hephaestion SairtfiiKov evS^KaavXXaPov iiTtxopio.[JLPiK6v, 
compounded of discordant feet (chonambi and trochees) 

^ Fragment 3, lines 11 and 12 

® Fragment 91 It does not seem to differ materially from our 
“ Old Mother Hubbard ” 
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to our own Irish Columban ' she composed whole poems in 
this dimeter of five syllables 

The poems must have been short ones for the contmued 
repetition of such bnef unvarying lines ^vould soon pall 
by its monotonj Possibly the dimeter ^vas sometimes 
doubled and a hne formed of two adoniuses making 
such a hne for instance as m Fragment 05 
ivarijB€aiv opyas which may be rendered rhythmically — 

— — ^or A* 

§ 18 Another refrain of a similar character but a 
syllable longer is found m r6y ASuivtoi ’ It can be 
scanned os two dactyls or as a chonombus and iambus 
In the former case the rhythm n^ould be purely dactyhc 
hke our Wbai can ike maUtr be? in the latter a 
cyclic dactyl a trochee and a long sellable filled out by 
the mnsical rest to the value of a trochee 

A Glycomc verse is found m Fragment 97 < consisting 
of a trochee as basis (or anacrusis) and two dactyls 
(or dactyl trochee and — a) There is a similar verse 
in Fragment 7 hnes i and 2 in each staiua except that 
the basis bos an irrational spondee as often as a trochee 
Line 2 in each stanza of Fragment 6 ‘ presents some 
different features m that in two instances out of sue it 
transposes the dactyl and trochee which show's that 
the hne is a logaoedic tetrameter and the basis in 
one instance is hke an anacrusis consistmg of hvo 
shorts Abdy Wilhams thmlji that Glycomcs (but those he 

^ Epxsl ad Ftdotiun 

* Cf HUU Jach Homtr Sal tn a comer Bnt Sappho ■ metre may 
be dactyUo tetiBiiieter 

Cf. Fnemrats 92, 93, called by Mar Plotios the hymeoaic dactylic 
dimeter 

* From Book V as Athenaena tella oi. The Glyconlc la oaed by 
Horace In hla Third Aadepiad 1.3 IS 19 etc. Cf alao Fragment 167 

* See||23 82 
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quotes are somewhat different) have “ a dance-hke and 
amorous hit 

§ 19 Two weddmg rhythms, Fragment 124, 126, 
resemble the last half of a Sapphic line, viz adavar 
’A(l)poSCra, repeated And the Fragment 122, another 
weddmg measure,^ is the same, with a basis The 
famous " Night Vigil ” SeSu/ce p-ev a aeXdwa, has a 
similar metre, but mth anacrusis, which chonambi do 
not admit The grammanans take the measure to be 
lomc, which, bemg soft and languislung, suits the character 
of the poem 

§ 20 In the Imes attnbuted to Alcaeus (under 
Fragment 27), where he hints at some kind of proposal 
to Sappho, he uses a metre which is neither Alcaic nor 
Sapphic, but hke both, bemg a Sapphic Ime mth anacrusis 
and having one syllable more than the Alcaic Sappho 
answers him m his own Alcaic stanza, intended no doubt 
by the comphment imphed to soften the rebuke 
admimstered ^ 

The Alcaic rhythm is as follows — 



§ 21 We find the metre of hnes i and 2 of this stanza 
elsewhere, among Sappho’s Fragments, only in 26, 
where the thought is not dissimilar from 27. Fragment 
154 might conceivably be the beginiung of an Acaic 
hne ® The trochaic rhythm of Ime 3 does not appear 

^ Called by Hephaestion the mne-syllabled Sapphic, or Chonambic 
with iambic close 

® Headlam, JHS 1902, vol xxii, quotes Hephaestion's description 
of this metre d/caToATj/cri/cdv ■trepCrreuov avXXaPjj rg rerdpTf], KaXovfievoy 
S‘ ’AXkoxkov SaiSeKaavXXaPov 

® Cf § 37 below 
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elsewhere except in 13 and the doabtfnl 167 The two words 
in 168 ^fu-nipiav ordXaatrxjy give US the requisite numbers 
of trochees but without anacrusis and no doubt they 
are part of a longer hne Identical with the fourth hne 
of the Alcaic stansa is Sappho s iromcal salutation to 
Gorgo or Andromeda m Fragment 13, and possibly the 
mutilated 168, 

§ 22 Another Fragment (106) which Wilamowits 
judges away from Sappho Oepalmuyay 

A^ftpaBiras is Eke the last but a foot longer a logaoedic 
measure which can be rendered as two cvdic dactyls and 
three trochees the last of which if we are dealing wth 
a falhng measure may be counted as two feet 
(' a) 

Fragment 70 trAifpijr /tiv i^aJytr i wAcfwa can be 
rhythmued 2 =; — ^ w — w — wi- — ^ and so also 
160 ani 166a but Hephacsbon calls the metre PraxiUean 
lomc trimeter brachycatalecbc * m which case it would 
be scanned w'—' — -w — 

§ 23 Somewhat similar but witli a basis are the 
third hues in each stanza of Fragmenti 0 * and 21 This 
IS the Phalaeaan or eleven-syllabled measure which 
Fortunabanus says Sappho used m her fifth Book 
m successive or scattered Imes Terenbanus Maurus 
descnbes it thus — 

Quern nos hendcca^Habon solemus 
Tamquam do numero vocare versum 
Tradunt Sapphicon esse nuncupandnm 
Namque et iugiter usa saepc Sappho 
Dispersosque dedit submde plures 
Inter cannina dispans figurae 

* A tenn applied to a dipodic vene when the whole of the ftjuJ foot 
ia anppUed by a reat. 

» See below J 31 

* In which ae« | 32. See Wllam,, S»ppko mnd SuHonid^t p 62 
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chonambi only are not often found the lines generally 
ending in the quieter logaoedic and trochaic measure 
Sappho does not hhe Horace let the ends of chonambi 
comade with the ends of words 

§ 26 A usual form of this measure m Sappho was 
the Greater Asdepiad of sixteen syllables ‘ called by 
Hephaestion the Sapphic chonambic pentameter with 
complete conclusion The whole of Sappho s third book 
ivas m this metre and the hnes were in couplets. We 
find examples of it m Fragments 16 (third lone of the 
stanza) 20 £3 24, £8, 77, 100 119 probably m 149a (but 
this may not be Sapphos) and possibly m 167 The 
metre with basis (marked by the asterisk) is as follows 

Similar was a Ime of fifteen syllables with the last foot 
but one syncopated viz i_ for — as m 90 and 123.* 
It may however be considered except for the omission 
of the last syllable the same as above Fragment 144 
IS identical except for the basis but Bergk takes it as 
being m Ionics 

§ 27 Chonambic lines of fifteen syllables ivithout 
basis * a metre used by Sappho accordmg to Servius 
are found m 120 and 136 The metre may be 
rhythmically rendered — 

The Lesser Asdepiad * a Ime of twelve syllables occurs 
m Fragments 61 (if we supply >1AA before the first Ime 

' FEarmsnt 68 ii ol rimtlir character bat It cannot b« made to 
coofonn witiimit emendation. See Her OiL i 11 18 Iv 10 
A doable Fberecratean ? 

* Ct Hot Od#i 7 8 (the greet Sapphic) but tbt* hai Iti third 
eyllable long 

< See I 14 
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and also perhaps, without basis (in the first line), in 44. 
It is the metre of Maecenas aiavis edite regthus 
Fragment 99 may be made to conform to it by addmg 
WaTTcfioi at the beginmng Similarly Fragments 64 and 
113 depend for their conformity on conjectural restora- 
tion The few syllables of 103 may be the beginmng of 
such a hne 

§ 29 Alhed to the chonambic measures are the 

Ionic a maioye and Ionic a minoi e ( • ) 

They show excitement, enthusiasm, or anxiety, but 
less emotional feeling than chonambi The a minoie 
was a somewhat stronger rhythm than the other, 
beginmng as it did with an anacrusis ^ Owing to the 
irregularities allowed in this measure by the use of 
trochees, which break up the metre (dvaKAaat?)," it is 
sometimes difficult to distmguish it (especially when 
consecutive fines are so few) from logaoedics. From 
Sappho’s fondness for them, lomcs were called Aeolic 
Dr Glazebrook gives as a specimen of this metre in 
Enghsh — 

For the great gifts he has granted 
To Prometheus we are grateful. 

But for Zeus, that wretched upstart. 

We can only call him hateful 

But whether that is the true scansion of his fines is, 
I thmk, open to much doubt 

§ 30 Of the Ionics a maiore, used by Sappho in her 
Fourth Book, and taken in couplets, examples occur in 
Fragment 16, called by Hephaestion Ionic a maiore mth 
trochaic dipody (aeohc tetrameter catalectic), and 23. 


^ Horace uses it once, Od lu, 11 
“ By the use of a double trochee for an Ionic foot 
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But Fragment IS, «ni ar/^avoy w /Jtxa ji^p6€a9 
ipdrais <f>6§cu<Jiv and 41 
iytn Si tfilXrjfJ. S^poaway — ^ Kal fwi 

as they have anacrusis cannot jjresumablj be taken 
as chonambic. WilamovnU considers them to be Ionics 
But they have seemingly a chonambic character 

§ 31 The Ionic a minore is found m the acatalectic 
trimeter (83) 

t( fK /TovStowf aipawo 

the whole poem of nhich this is the first Ime being as 
Hephaestion tells us m the same metre Fragment 94 
IS in an irregular form of the same metre 

Among other examples of irregular lomcs may be classed 
the folk-song (63) from the end of Sappho s Book 
But Hephaestion scans it as a tetrameter antispasticallj 
consisting of three iambs and a glyconic line 

But Fainell and Wen Smyth break, up the long line into 
two and scan — 



making the rhythm logaocdic * So also Fragment 73, 
clai m ed for Sappho by \MlaiiiowiU may be irr^ulor 
lomc or logaoedic The same may be said of trAifpijr 
piv ijtalviT a atXdvva * (Fragment 76) which Hephaestion 
calls Praxillean lomc trimeter brachycatalectic 
Fragment 71 has been given above as logaoedic • But 
some gnunmanans take it as Irregular lomc v-hich suits 
the character of the poem better However Neue 
pomts out that m this case there is a hiatus between the 
third and fourth hnes It may be a trochaic trimeter 
^ I have now followed tiUa icbeine. 

S*c * 1*0 I 22, where 160 »l*o li mentioned 
• See I 10 
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§ 32 Fragment 83, which has anacrusis, is apparently 
classed by Famell at first as chonambic, but subsequently 
he says “ Ionics a maiore are often hardly distinguishable 
from choriambi, with one long syllable as anacrusis ^ 
Thus we should not be certain that the Ionic hnes — 

Kprjaaal vv ttot a)S’ c^jneAeo)? TToSeaaiv^ ktX 

were not chonambic, were they not succeeded by a hne 
with a short syllable for anacrusis ” It is, however, not 
quite clear that this hne, 

TToa? repev dvdos p-aXaiwv /iareiCTat, 

belongs to the other two, as it is quoted separately by 
Hephaestion, who says that the metre is Ionic, followed 
by trochees, an acatalectic tnmeter used by the Aeohc 
poets Weir Smyth scans 


The mutilated verses m Fragments 38, 39, 86, 87, 110, 
146, 160, may possibly be m lomcs, but it is impossible 
to be certain about it It is difficult to decide about the 
first hne of the stanzas m Fragment 6 ^ They are logaoedic 
and might be scanned thus — 


with anacrusis — 
in each case before 
the metre here 
given 

1 Cf §§ 25. 30 

- From Book V, says Pollux, vu. 73 

® Wilam quoted above (see § 23), says of the metre of Fragment 6: 
Die Strophe, die hier mcht in drei gesonderte. Hiatus verstattende. 
Verse zerfailt, sondem durchgeht, zeigt vor drei Glyconeen einen 
Krefaker, hmter ihnen einen Baccheus Das letzte ivird also ein 

regelrechter phalaeceischer Elfsilber The first and third hnes do 
not correspond in metre, but are symmetrical 
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Fragmenti 104, 164, are qmte uncertain but they may 
be in ionics 

§ 33 It 13 somewhat easier to analyze the dactylic 
metres nsed by Sappho To begin ivith we may perhaps 
die elegiac pentameter as a metie nsed by her 
It 13 true that Smdas savs she vnote iviyfHinfuiTa and 
Ovid m his Ejnstle to Pliaon {1 27) attributes to Sappho 
the wntmg of elegies, while the Anthol P a l a tm a ^ has 
three epigrams purporting to be by her But the latter 
are probably spunous and though they are happily 
to use Meleager's phrase they are certainly not p6^ 
"We find however examples of the Epic hexameter * 
thou^ this in Sappho mostly begins with a spondee 
which almost has the character of a basis The metre 
IS found chiefly in epithalamia as m Fragmenta l&fl • 
133, 134, 136, 137 probably m 127, IBS, 131 132, 
148, 150 possibly also m 74 and 111 It is doubtful 
whether 171 is by Sappho 

The Aeohe pentameter occurs three or four times It 
corresponds to the last four feet of a hexameter line 
with basis. It would be well represented by our 
nursery Ime W\Uyboy WtUyhoy vhne are you going } 
if we added at the beginning Tell me 1 as a basis 
or if we substituted an anacrusis for the basis and 
lengthened the last syllable by the musical rest we could 
quote as an illustration There was an old woman who 
hved tn a shoe An instance in Sappho is Fragment 84 — 

*Hpos liupo^tovox otjScoi’ 

where is a basis In Fragment B8 we get the same 
metre by reading trois not mfr? as usually m Sappho 


* S*o Frtfm«itg lea, 184, 165 * 

» "Hib J«t or which Heph. call* Aeolic and Sapphic, 

Bat It la difficnlt to make the aecond line into a hexameter 
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§ 34 Two very similar lines in Fragment 125 — 

TLu) or’, oj (fjlXe ydfx^pe, KctAco? iiKacrBoj, 
opTTaKL ^paBLvip ere KaAiar’ etfcacrScD, 

are taken by Famell and Weir Smyth as basis with three 
logaoedic dactyls (“ cychc " in Weir Smyth, “ choreic ” 
m Famell , the latter probably correctly) followed by 
a trochee There does not, however, seem any very 
obvious reason why they should not be similar to 34 in 
the last section The scansion of 149 and 153 is 
uncertain 

Speaking of a heterogeneous (asynartetic) metre used 
by Archilochus, Hephaestion says that its first half can 
be divided as a three-foot anapaestic if it begin mth a 
spondee, hke Sappho's Fragment 109. Avra, 8e av, 
KaXXiOTra , but whether the poem, from which 
this IS an extract, was in anapaests we have no 
means of knowing It could be dactylic with anacrusis 
The whole of Sappho’s second Book was composed 
of the dactyhc pentameter of fourteen syllables, \vith 
basis, in couplets Hephaestion says that Sappho 
invented the metre However, as these end in two 
trochees, the dactyls are not true dactyls, but choreic 
dactyls in three-eighths time The rhythm therefore is 
logaoedic. 

Such are also Fragments 17, 18, 29, 43, 47, 58 (probably), 
59, 60, 63, 141, and possibly 45, 143. 

There is also a dactyhc Aeohe tetrameter acatalectic ^ 
of eleven syllables with anacrusis, similar to the last- 
mentioned, but shorter by a dactyl, e g Fragments 7 

^ Classed by grammanans as tetrameter catalectac So also perhaps 

148 

® Mar Victor illustrates by the hue rapiunt hedei as ato Macnades 
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(0%*^ third line) 10 30 48 69 138 * possibl> 145 (from 
Book II) and 160 

5 35 Imc no means of judging whether Sappho 
used purdj trodiaic rh>*thms but it is inhcrcntl\ 
probable tliat she did * Scrvius attributes to her the 
trodiaic pcntapod\ hut it is not found in our extant 
fragments unless with anacrusis in Fngment 121 or 
possiblj 168, if that line is b) her Tlic scansion of 
FnunnenU 49 107, is too uncertain to gi\c us an> lidp 
But 64 IS an interesting instance of the difference between 
ancient and modem metndans in the matter of scansion 
The three lines — 

Ecti fiot KaXa mfre a»'6//ioiaiv' 

oJT* rir <ya» ouSi ApBlot mnaat* oi58 ^pon-or 
are <canncd b> Ilcphacslion who apparcntl) read 
KXitCtt — 



which is so complicated ns to be quite improbable The 
modems using s^iuzcsis m ^*^d AvZtar 

p\*c the rh>dhms as — 


namcl) eight trodiccs one irrational one sjnicopatcd one 
made up with tlic musical rest Tlic metre is like our 
familiar If a bedv meet a bod^ or Simple Siwion 
met a pieman going to the fair 

^ Wdr Smj^ SiNT* the dactyls •• cjxlic Id that ca»< the line 
•hoold tou) 

w _* 

* Cf 116 mcntioQed { CU Tiere J met an oid man II ovIJ not tay 
kii ptaytn 
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§ 36 Fragment 118 has a marked beat and a lively 
hit, and runs — ^ 

If we divide the hne into two, and Hephaestion saj^s 
it consists of two Ithyphalhcs, we must scan it as 
_c_ L — /V twice repeated Stanzas in this 

metre ^ might have been connected with a metre quoted 
by Servius ^ as Sapphic, viz splcndct awwn, gemma 
fulget,fo7ina sed placet, technically called trochaic trimeter 
h5rpercatalectic 

§ 37 Hephaestion took 121 to be written in iambic 
metre, and Bergk thought that the metre of 53 ^ was 
iambic of an asjmartetic or heterogeneous character 
But we loiow notlung definite about Sappho’s use of this 
metre Juhan ^ speaks of iambs “ such as the exqmsite 
Sappho hkes to fit to her ro^ot ” These were probably 
not the ordinar}^ senam of tragedy In a weU-knowTi hne 
Horace® says Tempeiat Arcluloclu Musam pedc mascula 
Sappho He seems to mean that Sappho used the 
manly iambic of ArchiUochus, minglmg it with other 
measures He adds that in introducing the iambic 
metre into Latium he followed the example of the Greek 
l5nists 

Many of our Fragments are embedded in prose, 
or too mutilated to enable us even to guess at their 
metre Such are 25, 55, 59fl, 62, 67, 68, 70, 78, 81, 
101, 105, 108, 114, 115, 116, 117, 139 (?), 155, 159, 
161, 162 

§ 38 Something has already been said in the 
Introduction on the subject of possible editions of Sappho 

* Ithyphallic dimeter, or continuous trochaic tetrapody 

* Centim 1819 

® See § 31 

* Epist 30 Suidas says that Sappho "wrote iambic \ erses, but the 
passage is a later addition to his article 

" Epist 1, 19. 28 
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in antiquitj ‘ There vrere two of these the earlier one 
brought out (it is supposed) by Aristophanes of 
Byzantium * and arranged according to subject matter 
He ^7a3 at the head of a school of grammarians who 
published new cnticalcditionsof Homer Alcaeus Sappho 
Anacreon and others We know practically notlung 
about this edition But as the Eptthalamta were 
acconiing to SerVius ■ in a separate book the edition to 
which he refers must ha\o been arranged b> subjects 
unless the ^vcdd^ng songs were made an exception Tlus 
is possible Giving to thar being choral in character 
whereas the other poems were monodic or for single 
voices Some think tiiat the Hymns to the Gods were 
also a separate book which maj ha\ c been entitled ATcifiot 

§ 39 The other edition according to metres was 
brought out somewhat later than the former b> 
Aristarchus of Samothracc and was the one generally 
used by the subsequent grammarians and metnaans 
Edmonds suggests that the second editor took the poems 
from the first edition and simply arranged them m the 
order m which he found them but bj metres This 
would explam wh) if the epitholamia were m the last 
book m two or throe instances among the papyrus 
fragments there is an cpithalamlum found at the end 
of a book. Thus the Oxyrhynchus PapjTus 1231 shows 
us that the last poem m Book I of the mctncal edition 
(from which it appearsto betaken) \vasanepithalamium ^ 
and that the last poem m a collection called £atf>oO^ 

* For a fan dlicoirioii of theto»ce Edmond* C/OM Cxart Jan. 1922, 
pp 10 ff 

* HephaetUoa wipi tS9 

* Ad Verg Gtorg 111 3l WQomowitx thioks theae may have 
formed the dghth Book bnt they are generally aadgned to the nloth 
and Urt. 

« Fracnent 142. 
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was a narrative epithalamiumP a quotation from which 
IS ascribed by Athenaeus to Book II Moreover, 
Fragment 53, which Edmonds (from whom I take the 
above suggestion) thinks may conceivably be part of an 
epithalammm, stood at the end of the Vllth Book “ 
Another sign of the existence of two separate editions is 
afforded by the fact that some fragments quoted from 
specified books have metres not m accordance with the 
evidence of grammanans on this subject ^ 

§ 40 Book I This contained, as we learn from many 
sources, all the poems in Sapphic metre They were no 
doubt chosen to stand first because of their being the 
most numerous and the most charactenstic of Sappho, 
the metre perhaps being her invention 

Book II This was composed entirel}^ of poems in the 
fourteen-syUabled acatalectic Aeolic (or Sapphic penta- 

The lines were m couplet stanzas, and the numbers were 
even, no extra line being allowed, and aU the hnes were 
alike This arrangement of stanzas {crvcrr-qfMara) is called 
by Hephaestion “ common ” {kowo) ® 

Book III This consisted entirely of the sixteen- 
syUabled acatalectic Sapphic chonambic tetrameter 
with basis, e g 


and was, hke Book II, in couplet stanzas of even numbers 

^ If, indeed, Fragment 141 is an epithalamium and by Sappho 
(which Wilamowitz doubts) 

* Taking Bergk’s emendation cirl riXovs rov m the text of Heph 

® See Bergk, Greek Lyric Poets, Introd to Sappho 

* In the Logaoedic metre, composed of discordant feet (genus 
asynarteiwn) 

® Some attributed its invention to Sappho 

® But Fragments 143, 145, 166, are also quoted as from Book II, 
and they do not conform to the above metre See § 39 note 
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Book IV The metre throughout this book is thought 
to have been as with Books II and III in couplets 

It IS called by Hephacstion lomc a inatore UiranieUr 
acataleciic He styles it Acohc because so often used 
by Sappho Whether the nholc Book consisted of similar 
strophes is not known Perhaps poems in sirmlar 
metres may have been included e g Fragments 90 120 
The editors of the Ox PapjTi Drs Grenfell and Hunt 
assign the nei,v Fragments m Ox Pap 1787 with 
some probabihty to this Book 

Book V Apparently contained Glyconics * 

orAsdepiads which ore amplified gljxomcs and probably 
other metres though Fortunalianus * saj^s that the book 
^cas confined to Asdepiads But the same gnunmanan 
tells us in another place ’ that the PhaJaeaan or eleven 

syllabled verse — . — w — ^ 

was frequently used by Sappho in her Fifth Book both 
consecuti\ cly and scattered* Pollux tells us that 
Fragment 144 was from Sappho b Book V » It is probable 
that this book contained jxieins in vanous metres 

Book VI Nothing seems to be known for certain 
about this book Edmonds puts the poems m lomcs 
here 

Book VII We have one quotation taken from the 
end of this book namely Fragment 63 Hephaestion on 
this speaking of the antispastic metres says that a 

' © B Fratmeot 07 conriirting of the hymenalc dactylic dimeter 

« 11, 353 

• l, 315 

• Cf Fr**n»eiit 78 which ha* «aacrmis not t**U and »e« above 
j| 23 26 31 al»o Wllaroowlt* quoted above | 32, 

• PoUqs vU, 73 but tee above f 26 
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frequent type of tetrameter has only its second dipody 
antispastic Bergk considers the metre as as3martetic 
Iambic 

Book VIII We learn from Photius ^ that Sopater 
the Sophist in the second book of his extracts from many 
excellent histones and writings made selections from 
Sappho’s eighth Book as weU as from the Epitomes of 
Pamphila, and from The Viiiuous Acts of Women, by 
Artemon, the Magnesian, and the Apothegms of Diogenes 
the Cyme This seems a somewhat strange association 
m which to find Sappho’s poetry But from the nature 
of the case it would appear that the components of the 
eighth Book could not have been arranged by metre 
We must suppose, therefore, that this was the eighth 
book m the edition by Aristophanes 

Book IX The epithalamia " were possibly grouped 
together m this book, if not in the eighth, of the same 
edition as the last 

§ 41 The poems of Sappho were monostrophic, no 
antistrophe or epode being used Some of her poems 
were monoschematic, all the hues being ahke, m others 
she mtroduced different metres Most of her songs were 
monodies, 1 e sung by smgle voices , others, hke some at 
least of the epithalamia, were choral Edmonds has 
raised the question whether some of her poems were not 
for readmg or recitation only, and he instances such pieces 
as Fragments 3, 7, 9, 27, but perhaps we shall be safer 
in regardmg all her poems as intended to be sung They 
are called jaeAij Aupt/cd,^ or ipcoriKa {[JiiXrj) ^ Her vanous 
designations are yiovaoTToios (Herodotus), dotSoTroAo? 

1 Bill 161 

" See Ser\’- ad Verg , Georg 1 , 31 They are also referred to by 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus 

® Suidas 

* Pausan 1 , 25, 1 
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(Tullius Laurea) Au/hjoJ (Laurea Suidas Schol to 
Plato) fitXoTTot 6 s (Lucian) 

She wote in the Lesbian Aeohc dialect which only 
recognized the smooth breathing and always threw back 
the accent eicept on adverbs and prepositions Bnt the 
umversahty of the rule is disputed by Wilamowitz 
and others In this edition the rule has been made 
mvanable to avoid the difficulties of deasion m 
fndividual instances The digamma is recognized m 
some words and disregarded m others It is sometimes 
found wntten on the papyrus MSS as for instance m 
line 6 of the facsimile reproduced on p 90 above 
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From a vellum fragment in the Berlin Museum 
brought to notice by Professor Ibscher and printed by 
Mr Lobel on p 8o of his edition by the permission of 
Professor Schubart in anticipation of its appearance in 
his ovm edition 

To follow fragment 6, p 85 above 

'yapv[ JaAo;' . . vto jxeaaov 

vpip . . . ov ov a pit Oiaicri p.6p 
<^av cTTf] . . V i^ta 
Qoaia'v o GT . , viBrjov 


25 • 

Kal 8 (X 

kolS 8 
Xpvcrias 

30 


Ta . . part 

fxepog 

os ' A<l)po8LTa 


. veKTap exeu’ o-ttv 
Xoia 

e t TTclOlO 


35 


oevT] 

a 

ayco8iat 

ro Pepaiariov 
vv <f)lXa 
varov ov8ej'o 

epov 1^0 
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moD^tnlrcs Greca {Rtvus Nrnmiswtaiipie tgoS p. los) 

Baacoxn, J M F La chaste Sappho de Lesbos et 1e mouremente 
antifeministe in Athenea Han* |e iv« Sltefe. Paris 1911 
Bzsoe Theotor Poetae Lvrld Gned, voh Ui (Poetae UeUd) 
Leipzig iSSs Reprinted 1914 
BbeuKER Klabsiezr texts. KOnlgtich. ilnsenm. 1909-xo 
BsBXotnxj J J Griechische Ikonographle. MOpcben, 1901 
BoKELt, H P NttmismMtic ChnnkU ^ 1842. 

BaasmT P Soppbo do LebensbUd ana dcs FrQhlingstage alt 
griechische IH^tixag Leipztg 1903 
CouBA&rrn Dosnodco. Safio ndle antlche rappnawatanie 
vascolarilloa Itnlbirw) di Antichita Qaado. pp. 41-80 Flrease, 

CntitT \\ Geaehlchte des griechlacbe Littentur yrd ed. 1898 
Bfetrlk der Criechen and Rflmer and ed., Leipzig, 1879. 

Drain., B Sopplementam Lyil c um jrd ed. Doan. 1917 
Eomokm j iL Lyra Graoca (Loeb Library Bdnenuum) igaa 
The New Fragments of Alcaeos, Sappho and Cortnna, Cambridge, 
1909 Sappho in the Added Light of the New Fragments, Cam- 
bridge 1913 Sapphos Book as depicted on an Attic Vase 
Gusicul QusrUriy Jan.. 1933 
FAJOfELi., G S Greek Lyric P o e try Lon d o n . 1891 
FouEJt. X.. l,ea Portraits de Sappho ear les Monnalea {Rteu* Brigs 
ds NuwtisiMaHfU 4 1901 p. 413 0) 

FuETWiKCLEa A- Uosterpieces of Greek Scolptuie, pp. 66 0 . 
Hdnemann 1893 

GA*DirtR, P A female flgare in the Early Style of Riddlss {Jottrnal 
of HiUtttic Sttidus 1918 pp. I 0 .) 

GaarrEiraAOrEa. A, De Alcad et Sappbonls Copla Vocabolomm 
(IKttSTfsi»o*« Philolcgieas Hmlwtf xli pL a 1884) 

Headlam W Greek Lyric Metro (/uimw/ of HtfUttie Sliidi *3 udi 
1903 pp, 208 &.) 

HomtAJOf O Die Griechische Dlalekte. iL GCttlngen. 1893 
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i quny tipitfiet that tin mrd is ioultfmtly Sapfko s a dct vnitr m UiUr 
Hat it is ttKrrrfjin and a tine ttndrr a UUtr that 1/ ss umjecturaUy 
supfUtd II ords that a e tomtpt att ththtrd II otds enJy found in 
Sappho ktrt an attmsk 


A 

IJ. 5 L ^ I- o, 0 I IJ. 
S^l 3 ^ 001.3 71 7& i(rtx-) 

131 OS dnBoostr 3 t]^*e (•■•he) 
fl L 6 u rrUtlrc tea aUo 
(- «0 7 L 3 W *^>3 L 5, 

? ir i6j L 3 (m Ai*) L 3 
ifUu^ (*0 II«)xhf«ax«l Ctym, M 
tor ifidri) Ut tpetchlrti -• 
ptaUe or pocitly chfltl 
Ukr 3 

9 I I 

i^fot 90 I I {f*^ 

Ox. Pap 1331 18 L 4 dPa*^ 

L 7 130 iPpo*t 

1,44 ?0x Pap 17B 37 I 3 

ippord^ ? 139 dppon S9I) L 3 
iPpocj f rmr 4I 1 34 
iPpfrnr(i) Ox. Ibp 178 9L3 

or ip^pfirnr 

iynhi C3 L 3 tee also dpim 
iY^stirn, 54 L 3 86 1 S i)vwjrar 
.fl 1 . 31 

Syof 31 L 13 77 

iydrif 86 L lO iyimf 6 I l6 

•yadnr 31 L 7 

iyreW, 84 14: L 3 

JyA*r«, 9 L M 

119 ily« {nrut fl) 107 
L 13 iyror 14 1 I. 33 30 jym 
(Akaras, of Sappho) 37 
[iYtufu) fior* 4 I 9 


irf*u 4 I- 14 

iypctmnt I3 L 3 dyfottonr I3 

1 . 1 

dyiyor] (? ippof) 31 L 14 

<rjn (O*- Pap. 133*. * > 9) *43 L 9 
^y*») dy< 3 iyrrt (•■ dyrrt) 

143 I 9 rfyam (-..ywoc) 
* 4 * >3 in t-ipi) il 19. 
149a irur (- 4 r") 3 L 9 
dy^T 141 L 4 tto 

linr4>k, 139 (SeboL Horn., //. 
xxiu, 341) ixfn (Ox. Pap. 
178 3 L 5 ? - ix^r^) 4* L 
fmBi ^8«) 1O4 L 1 
d UXd*T Ox Pap 1331 31 1 . 1 
(“ diiBi") 3 1 30 

dtor^r*# (k J8«r^rep) Ox. Pap 
1131 L 3 

o8«Ao 39 I. 11 

7 L 3 

iopt (w 31 L 13 

Ox Pap 1331 30 I 4 
(*■ 4 I. 3 86 L 3 

Ko also onder S(r 
dSCXoyou Ox. Pap 1787 ii 1 . x 
diwptXfOT^pn{treippt)uorip*) 139a 
J8 piX^t 141 L aO 
iCo 

[defjo] Jc/Srt, 38 L 7 defiotg I 
rfc/8**<7ai) 143 1. 7 itlaMf 
33 1. X crov 31 L 9) / i8«r 
imp X41 L 36 
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de^Kes, 40 1 8 , ovS^v deiKes, Hom , 
Od 20, 366 

d^Koiaa (= diKovaa), 7 1 6 
deXlta (= TjXlov), 6 1 8, 41 1 25 , 
dAi'co, 23 1 I 

dippare (= delpare), 136 1 2 
di^Smv, 84 , dtjSoi (= dijSovcs' ?), 
38 I 7 

dijrais (? ace ), 85 1 9 
addvaTe, 3 1 I , ddavirtu, 3 1 14 , 
? dOdvaroi, 169 , dOdvar'^ Ox 
Pap 1787, 8 1 I 

d 6 vpp.ara, 87 1 8, 141 1 9 (Edm 
dBp-^para, gifts among the Les- 
bians sent to a bnde by her 
relations) 

o-l (= ci). 3 1 5 , 3 1 21, 3 1 22, 
3 1 23, 7 1 10, 9 1 17, 27 1 I, 
56 1 I, ? 163, ? Ox Pap 1787, 
8 1 6 , altrep, 64 1 2 , ai 9 ’, 88 
1 I 

atyos, 95 . alya, 129 1 2 
aWepos, 3 1 II » aiOepa, 141 1 26 
alBvaoopivwv, 72 1 3 
alpi 6 vois{= ijfiidvoo?, seeHoSmann, 
Griech Dial 11, 420), 141 1 14 
<ur[v]dco (= deivdou), I41 1 6 
dtoiaa (= dtovad), 3 1 6 
dtovcuv (= ■^rdvojv), 74 
dCirdpOevos {= denrdpBevos), 132 
oTffxp > Ox Pap 1787, 17 1 2 
[atpdw], ? atpei, 1787, 8 , lAcv, 140 
1 2 

aiTiou, Ox Pap 1787, 5 1 6 
ahpa, 3 1 13, Ox Pap 1787, 44 1 5 , 
dijf (Bergk), altfia, 75 1 2 
aKOKos, one who has had no ex- 
perience of evil Bekk , A need 
h 370, 14. Bergk, 149 
afcaAo, 143 1 5 , Hesychius, dnaXov 
= ijavxov But there is a form, 
quoted by grammarians, -ijKaXo^ 
from iffco 

^ dKapdrav, 163 1 2 
aKoiTiv, 41 1 21 

aKovat (= ears for dKoaC), 4 1 12 


dnov-qv (? = dKoveiv), Ox Pap 1787, 
40 1 3 

aKpov, ? 66 1 2, 133 1 2 , anpai, 

133 1 I > dKpordro), 1 33 1 2 
^ dXyea (or dvdXyea), Ox Pap 1 23 1, 
12 1 7 

*dAycfftSa)pov, of Eros, 102 
dXdpara (= ■^Ae/iara), idle, vain, 
37 1 5 

? dXiKCs (= TjXiKes), 164 1 4 , 

dXlKcaai, Ox Pap 1787, 32 

I 3 

dXirpa, Wicked, 39 1 4, Ox Pap 
^ 1787, 32 1 3 
dA/fucov, 162 

dAAd, ? I, 3 1 5 . 3 1 22, 4 1 9, 
’ 4 1 17, 7 1 10, 8 1 II, 24 1 3, 
27 1 4, 28 1 I, 41 1 16 (dAAa), 
44 1 I, 44 1 2, 133 1 3, 142 1 9, 
143 18 ,? 168, Ox Pap 1231, 
12 1 2, 50 1 6, dAAd, Ox Pap 
1787, 27 1 4 

oAAa ? = •fjXt-fi, distraught (MS 
dAAav), 30, ? 4 1 16 
? cAAdAcov = dXXijXcov, 45 1 4 
aAAav (MS ) ? 29 1 I 
dXXov, 36 1 I , dAAa?, gen sing , 
141 1 4 , dAAoi, Ox Pap 1787, 

II 1 5 

dAAoSdTTOlCTl, 137 

dXXopav = ■qXXop.Tjv (Herodian) 
Edm = TjXedprjV from dXevopai 
It would, naturally, if aspirated, 
come from dXXop.ai 
dXXwst 9 1 15 

dXpvpov, 141 1 7 , dXpvpav, 6 

1 II 

dAo? (dA?), 6 1 21 

dXaos, 7 1 28, Berl lOassikertexte, 
9722, 3 1 14 
dpa, 141 1 15 

dp.apd^vSes, vines tramed on two 
poles quoted Etym M 77, i , 
Cheroboscus, 1, 357, to ydp irapa 
Sa-TT^dt duafia^dSos irapdXoydv 
eoTtv Bergk, 150 
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apapo, an If T l cation trench eoM 
(Orion, Hi, 2) to have occu r r e d ^ 
imryfar^pan Bergk, ijx 

ipAptrypOf 8 L 18 

(m 46 L 2 

ipa^ptar 24 1 2 

ipPpocMt (here « nectar) 140 I i 
ipfipoTt («■ -^popn cL Amrcetn 
Cap the Cap of Immortality In 
Southey t Curti cf *0 

nomher etc. In EngiUh) h 5, 
10 L 5 {ipppcrtt) 

ipnpipwt (— ‘^pnfiipipy) 7 L 7 
ipipa — ^pVptt, 143 1 9 

fipifTfOiaar (— Iptfytiwn*) 

? Apjtripa» 164 L 6 
ippa^ (■■ ^pcW^r tee RoQm. 
Grieck DtaJ^ p 483) ippo. 
Ox, Pap. 1787 28 L 2 
ippn («■ J* L 3 

39 ipp< (• 6 L *9 

135 I I ippt (— ipU) 9 L 7 
ipptr 28 L I 3* L 9 . 39. Ns 
1. 3, 61 L 2 ?t68| [Jpjpff 7 
L 27 

ipo 9 <v 83 L 17 
ipolfi^ X4 

ipWraoer or iit wi nnv (Jrarrrdvu 
rv/u) 26 L 2 

ip^7\ 17 72 L I 75 L 1 83 L 2, 

?jf^ 

ip<^$iMm, 31 L 3 

ip^wir^rmi, 3 L 4 
dp^orJpmr 661. 2 
irdp* 0 p^ I4I 1 10 
irdpmot (MS. irdporet) 60 
irdnwv or «r (Edm.) ponfbly 

or 163 L 3 

dwAo Ox. Pap. 1331 25 L3 

iMpot 47 1. 2 i^potf 43 1. 2 
£ptv, 66 L I 

dnjpr 4 1. 3 drSpof 136 L 4 
dp8pa,8L8 drSpt, Ox. Pap 1231 
I 3 L 6 134 1, 1 136 h 2 

141 L 17 141 L 30 


ir^m (■■ d^ifroc) 12 1. 2 some 
rend dnjroio, which is an epic 
form bat found In Fragm. 141 
L 16 and 164 I i 
infjpir or dn]XO* (■" d« jw) *4ob 
L f 

iw^Jpots^ 34 L 1 ip$€p Ox 
Pap 1787 6L I 
de^fptiSff 6 L 13 
drffirtn ? read by Edm. (see Ms 
p 240) from tho MS 35 1 9 
Mot 8a L 3, 134 L 2, Ox. Pap. 
1787 10 L 3 £r^n, 8l dr^to, 
77 itBim* 7 1. l8 (W« 

Pap 1231 40 L I 
Mpvon, an umbdUferoos plant; 
6 L 14 

dr8pi»««>v 8 1. 7 36 L 2 dri^pMsoif 
8 I 23 i^fpmw Ox. Pap 
1787 14 L 7 d $in»v Ox. 
P^p 1231 53 1 2 irSpm 
Ox. Pap 1231 17 L 7 
dr/oxM (• ^;r»*} 141 1 19 
Ox. Pap 1787 40 1. a 
iripcwi or d F ^ pCPCt, 141 1 IX 

drro, prep with gtM^ 26 L X 

irrl^ 34 L 3 

dm8 40 L XI 

dmAdpryr (»■ dmAdpwta^ Beii. 

Klasi Textc, 5» P 5006 3 
drrya 40 L 3 
irr iturot tOJ 1. 9 
? irrp^r XI4 

itvdipeper (emended to drvofSpepoi. 

Bcr^k, Twnlifopvf) *0 
dotSor, 137 dnSov 41 L II 
? ioCimr 80 L I 

ddA Affr. 141 L 22 
iwdXf^ 7 1 17 dwdAar 7 1 I3 
77 d»(IXar, f«* A*. 16 L 5, 
Xa8 dvoAa, 6 1. 14 drdAM0 
8a L 2 dvdAatei, 12 L 3 
i iwaXttrJpa, 139^ 
in{np (w drdca^ 22 1 2 
? dv«Acf^3i}pn' (dvoAsfvw) 43 L 4 
dwiaKopar (iWx«) 7 1- 27 
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{aTTCxOavofiai), used 
impcrs , ig J I 
a-nolxTl (MS oixt)), 135 1 I 
aTTop(j.dO£VT££ (= d<^opy.-q 0 c\>rC 5 ), IO7 
1 7 

diTv, 3I 11,61 28, p 226,3011,971 
icjgl 2 (MS a-noiov), 1 6, ? 167 
aTTvp-qv (read m MS by Edm ), 
55 1 17 

d-n-vyue (’), 0\ Pap 1787, 13 1 8 
dTTvdeoBai, 12 1 2 
[^d'TTvOi'alcTKiol ? d-rvOvalaKrn' (infin ), 
64 (Aristotle, Jihet 11, 33, but 
emended m present le\t) , d-r- 
€0i'ai(TArov 64 {ibid) , d-rvOaiotaa;, 
25 1 2 

dTTVhpVTTTOiai, 75 I 2 
d-TuXiirTTavu) {= diroXcliruj), 7 1 6 
? d-TTVora, 6 1 20 
d~waTpi^o\>rat, 12 1 4 
dffu (jiepcii (by tmesis ^icpcts 

dnij), 6 1 28, 129 I 2 
? d'TV^Oip.tvas, 164 I 3 
dpa, 140b 1 I, 141 1 25, 14 1 I 27, 
? Bcrl IClass -Te\to, 9722, 3 1 7 
dpdfiai, 5 1 9 , dpaaOai, 8 1 22 
dpav, ? 107 1 18 

(apao/xai) dpdo = ‘fjpCj from dpdfoo 
(or = dpaao from dpapai), 124 
1 I, 124 1 2 , dpauaiTo Or 

a.ppdoai>TO, 140b 1 2 
dpdrav, 107 1 3 
dpyvpa, 14 I 1 10 

dpyvplav or dpyvpla (MS dpyvp^av), 
75 (Julian, Ep 19) 
dpiras, gen sing , 66 I r 
dptyvaira (\^''i]am 'Apiyviura), 6 1 5 
^arov, or read i^icttov, 8 1 8 

3 1 I . dp para, 8 1 19 , 

dp para, 41 I 17 

dppovlas. Ox Pap 1787, 13 I g 
dprlcos in sense of dpri (so first by 
Sappho), 51 

apvvoo (Neue dpwaao), imper from 
ap»n>/:ta(Or(asFamell), optat 28 1 i 
dpovpais, acc plur , 6 I 12 


? dpxopai, I 

ds (= c(o; from dfes, Ionic ijoy), 
153, 61 4 (Edm dy) 
a0^, 6 1 18 , daaiai, 3 1 3 

donio (dadofiat), 111 lO 
daaapOTipa^ (= darjporlpa^), 22a 
dali’rjs, act 66, 1 I 
darepe^, 75 1 1. doTipu>\, 130, 

darpa, 61 lo 
jjaromi, 37 1 J 3 
darcpai uiToiai, 12 1 } 

daifji {— aiftc), I -{ 8 , for 0^1, ? 17* 
flrtpa (= trf'pa), 1 23, 0 \ Pap 1787', 
151 3 , drdpai^. III 7 
dripa, 85 1 15 
^ dTifidaci^, 07 I 3 
d^v^T) (drv^io), strike ^Mth terror, 
Bcrl Klass -Tc\tc, 9722, 3 1 10 
(Edm 8} 1 10) 
aJ, I ji 1 9, 1 (I 1 16 
ava, dawn, Lesbian for atwy, 
Apoll Jdv 183,22, Bcrgk, 152 , 
avw? (= ijwr), 51, 129 1 1, Bcrgk, 
153 (Et^m M 17}, 42), ai’wi, 
41 1 18 

avScDS' (“ avBousr) from avBoj 
(= auSi/), 3 1 6 
av 0 i,O\ Pap 1787,361 2 
auAoy, I 1 1 1 26 

adra (see also odroy), now/ feiit , 
3 J 27, 5 1 5, 5] 7, log . airrai’, 
8 1 II, dvrai’ (^ for rcavrat’, CtC , 
or avrai), 0\ Pap 1787, 40 I 4 , 
aural (MS aura), 77 
’ aural, 41 1 6 

auTc (Hoffmann avre] read for 
Savre, 46 1 I 

avTiKa, 4 1 10, 63 1 2, 14 1 1 13 
d^dvijs, 24 1 3 
? d(f>9apTos, 66 
difiOiTov, 141 1 4 
? dtfiaivos, 163 1 I 
dxapis, not ripe for marriage as 
Plutarch, Amat 5, ti)i’ outtoi 
ydpov exovaav copav or possibly 
Without grace, 18 1 3 
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ijcr^ 9 L IX 

ix *» 141 ^ *9 

i'^ *00 oTfLa 

? o^err^ Ox. Pap 1231 ii L 3 
ittpot tleep (a Methymiuieaii irard* 
Heaycli.) 149 

B 

Oi Pap 1231 5 L 3 
^dAA*v Ox. Pap 1787 II 1. 8 
p ura, ibid^ 3 1. 4 
PSfta (— pijfia) 8 L 17 
} pdSv Ox. Pap 1231 3L3 
P^pfnt (alto oApPmt) a forelgo 
w ord lor a motical instmOTcnt, 
probably here tbe acr?m-etrlnged 
tortoltealidl lyre, Bexgk, 154 
PdpfUft (or pdpafiot Atheo W 
162 F) a mofhnl laitmmgnt, 
At hfTU xlv 636 C Bcrgk, 154 
pdfiv Bert. Kla*. Terta, 972a, 3 1 8 
BavCXna 7 xio L 6 
P alXiftx 107 1 4 
PanX^tf^ 7 L 21 

BtDbot «• mpp^puc^ daactibed by 
PoDox (7 1. 49) at nr 

XtrerrurKdf Bargk, 155 
pif^ 149a 
Pbnt 6 L 4 

17a 

P^ (Pod^) 6 1. 19 pderr BerL 
Kill. Terte, 9722, 3 1. 7 
piXXofion (m PodXefuu) 3 L ll 
8 L 17 ^^AA«7 16 

tee Ox. Pap 1787 34 !• 4 
pdpijrm paprX eu] U there were 
a word from popi like poz-nrv in 
Latin, It would come in wc£ here 
ppailray *ce stng^ 53 1- 2 PpcSl^ 
125 L a 

ppdKn{^ 151-3 generally 

taken to mean ^ rags bat 
Theocr 28 1. 11 In hit Aeolic 
idyll ntet It in the tense of a rich 
robe of transparent stuff cf. 
Hesych. Ppdjnr^ liiinat nAtirejUr 


Pp€wd^ift 7 L 20 

Pf 6 i^ Ipiia) 6 1. 14 ppdittr 24 
La 139 4 Ppoltm 7 L 14 
pp 4 Bay$i (Edm.) 3L2 Diehl reads 
md^srSi, bet the last a of r&yyvXa 
reqnires to bo long 
ppaic^djcrvXot 6 L 9 Ppoio 
Ox. Pap 1787 16 L I 
ppoicrdx**s (/oSow^jjer) 119, 160 
PfioiSw^x^ dawn) 41 L 18 
Ppoiio^vpotf 127 

ppoxJcn (“ Pp<^X^(»t) MS also 
^ 6 xtt»t pt (so Hoffmann) 
Pick reads pp 6 x<ot “ from the 
gnUet Edm. Bpdxto* a proper 
name, which teems wanted and 
corresponds to Lstbta In Catnlins 
translation. Hesych. Ppoxit^s 
(text nucertaln) eefi«^ ui'tiu 
piMf AUiXm r 4 L 7 
P^p^w 7« L 2, 82, 93 

r 

ySt 3 L 10 , 41 L 19 , 85 L 6 yir 

8 L a 74 1 4 
?yata, 73 
? Y^Xtuem 139c 

ydpppor (1— bridegroom, not son 
in law) 121 136 L 3 ydpPfKt 
122 Lx, 123 Li 124 Li 123 Li 
ydppp^ 140b L 3 

iyap Ox. Pap 1787 
32 L I 

ydpou 124 Li ? ydpoio, 164 L i 
see tmder dr^a* for epic farm 
ycfms 81 83 L 2 
ydp occurs 30 times 
yo/rdn, 6 L 21 

y< 6 1 20 21 L 9, BerL KLasa. 
Teite, 9722 3 L 10 (Edm. 84) 
89b 

[y/Aox^] y*A*fe«t (" ytXio t) MS 
yvAatr or ytX^t 4 L 3 ? yVAar — 

iydXoJny 169 
7 yrrJay 163 L 6 
YMpatrJpo, s8 L S 
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yrjpas, 31 1 4» 4^ 1 12, 156a (a 
probable insertion) 

[ytyw/iat] yiveadai, 3 1 7> ^ ^ 22, 
9 1 3, 9 1 6, 41 1 17, 50 , yivco 
(or yivoio), 2 1 2 , yivoiro, 9 1 7 . 
87 1 9 , eyevro {iyivero), 39 1 2 , 
79 1 I , eyivovTO, 4 1 1 I3 , 
? yivr} Ox Pap 1787, 86, 

ibtd ,311 

yXaKTivav (Wilam ), not found 
elsewhere, 5 1 3 Lobel -naKTiv 
yXvKepov, 38 1 5 

yXvKvp-aXov {yXvKVfiriXov, a sweet- 
apple), 133 1 I 

yXvKVTTiKpov, bitter-sweet, 46 1 2 
Antb Pal v, 134 
yXvKvs, 87 1 3 , yXvKCia or yXvKTja, 
53 1 I 

yXcoaaa, 27 1 2, Ox Pap 1231, 
I, 5 1 4 , yXcjaaav, 65 1 2 
y 6 va (= yovara), 41 1 14 , ? y 6 vcov, 
97 1 I 

? ypCtret, 165 1 I 

ypvrt], toilette-box Bekker, A need 
h 33» 2 , (Phrynichus) I!air<l>d} 
Si ypvTTjy KaXet fivpwv Kal 
yvvaiKeiojv di^Krjv, Bergk, 156 
ywaiKes, I41 1 29 , yvvalhwv, 141 
1 15, ? 163 1 5 , yvvalKeaaiv, 67 , 
ywai/ct. Ox Pap 1787, 41 1 2 

A 

SalpcDV, ? 168 (Bergk, Adesp 58) , 
Ox Pap 1787, 5 1 3 
? SaKpvai, 174 1 I 
SoKTuXlu} {SaKTvXlov), 29 
? Sdp.a Ox Pap 1787, 10 

1 4 

Sdpieiaa {Sap,d^<o), 53 1 2 
Sd/iva {Sap.vd(j} or Sdp.vr]p,C}, impcrat , 
3 1 3 , eSauva. 9 1 12 
Sa/idenov (ST]/j,doiov), 70 
Sauoi? (Savw, to sleep), only here in 
Sappho (cf Etym M 250, 10), 
128 


SaSre (Si avre, but this docs not suit 
the first passage cited), again cf 
Srjvre, 9 1 15, 46 1 I 
Sd^jivas or Ad(f)vas, 86 1 2 
Se used 138 times (3 or 4 doubtful) 
SeivOf 7 1 5, Seip', 87 1 3 
SeVa, 138 1 3, ? 8^/fa, 85 1 17 
SiKeaOai (8^;ifo/iatl, 3 1 22, SeKeaBai, 
85 1 17 , ? Si^aro, 164 1 2 
Sept}, 7 1 17 
? SeaTTOiva, 163 1. 5 
SioTrOTa, 21 1 10 

Sevpo, with pittr , 118, Sevre, 119, 
120 , (MS emended to Stjvtc), 
49t, 118 

Sedrepoy, 10 1 1 1 

8^', 2 1 I, 5 1 7, 17 1 13, 21 1 15, 
107 1 I, 112I 1,124! 1,1361 I, 
? 164 

8^pa, 21 1 5 

StjtJtc (= 817 aiJTc), 3 1 15> 3 ^ 

3 1 18, 5 1 3, MS 8evTf, 49t . 

Pap 1787, 36 1 4 
Sta, 2 1 I 

8td, with gen , 3 1 12, 6 1 21, 72 1 2 , 
with acc , 53 1 2 
SidK-qrai, (= SiaKeTrai), II 1 12 
Sidpennov, changeable, 33 1 2 
Sid<j)Beipov, Anstidcs probably for 
t^d^Oeppov (Aeol ), 81 
[8f8aj/xi] Sore, 9 1 2 , 801001 

(= 800001', 56I 2 , 8cyO£i, 3 1 22 , 
Sioaopev, 150 , Sco(Tr]v (Sdxreiv), 
II 1 4^, 8i'8oto Ox Pap 
1787, 26 1 5 

SieXe^dfiav, Edm for ^d iXe^dfxay, 
to avoid hiatus, 94 
SiKaCtDS (MS SiKaito — SiKalov), 27 
1 4 

Slwevres OT Sli'vqvres (from Slvftjpi), 
3 1 II 
8i7rAaofao, 50 

SidoKwv, 31 1 6 , SicS^ei, 3 1 21 
Sda^e, II 1 13 

SoKipLuipi (MS SoKlpoifii), 23 1 I, 
58 
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Si{m<ra (™ SonOea) 70 
SoAJvAoin 3 1 3 ioA«vA^rar gtH 
ting (d Tbeofmis) 1366, 104 
SJAof^ (Hesych. icX^Af 2<A^^ « 
a womb) 31 ] 2 Lob«l SXo^vw 
tifioit (Pick i 6 tup to avoid iipMt 
for 24 L 3 ZifioT 3^7 

Irfrct (poastbiy Wp«) 46 L 1 
ilinfv Ox. Pap 123Z 35 L X 
or S^Mrjn'roCi 21 L 14 
tpopi ova, 38 L 8 
ip 4 oP’ 47 L 3 

33 b I /8 /kifib, 107 L 8 
133 L 3 ^ Z^stat {cotij) (BLm 

mZ 4 mfiai) acQ Hoffrn^ Critch 
DUl 0, 2gi 369 B«tL Klan. 
Tcrte, P 3006 L 3 
87 L 4 

8^raro> 41 L I7 

[Srfra ? SOfu] ZJrti*t 6 L 9 Z^Zcxt 

71L3 

43 Z^ (WjfTot, for &IS 
Saovaiya, Bersk) 38 

3 I 23 41 L 10, 97 L 3 

r 

? /irov or Jirtt (Edm. 

*59 g 

38 L 3 

ly« {? tomrtlmei 3 L 6, 

8 L 3, 18 L I 38 L t, 37 1 II 
38 L 2, 41 1 24, 43 L I 34 I- 3. 
71 L 4, 93 L 1 143 L I Ox. Pap 
1X31 39 b I 31 L I tflM, 

7 L 14 Ox, Pap 1787 44 1. I 
Ip frr (— lpe€) 7 I. 8 19 L I 
33, 36 SCO also fU and r^r and 
Cpfirf 

[lytlpai] or lylpB€if 143 L 6 

lytr 39 L 3 

^Xa$ar Ox, Pap 1131 18 L 3, 

? « ^cAi^fffv 

iyXpcteSat (i^xpct^ot) Or avYXP<^' 
totut only hem Berl. Klan, 
Texte, 5, P 3006 Edm. 34 


lU^ Ox, Pap 1331 23 1 I 
VZ/wo, 6 L 13 ZZ^oar Ox. Pap 
1787 II L 9 

ZfZAM, Ox. Pap 1787 13 L 4 

ZfZAouro, 3 L 24 Zi9ZAotoi, 83 

1 8 Zff^Ajr 21 1 7 

cfSor 73 1 3 i 3 d L I 
fU 85 L 14 

«Zrd«8«.p ( — (bn(C*) 133 L I 133! 2 
tfu, acQ Ipfu 

? «I/u, ? 167 lolijT (SchoL Horn 
It 14 341) BCTBk, 159 
4 tp } Ox. Pap 178 13 1 3 

<Ioor 21 1 10, 141 1 II Znr< 
7 L 4 tlw^ Ox. Pap 1231 

2 b 9 ? Zowrrc (» *r»«T<) 

emend. Berjk, 93 cl*-^ 

(4{vtty) 37 I 2 ace alio ^tp 

«fr 21 b 14 33 1 3 xol 4 (added) 
24 1 3 (added) It 3) I 9 (?M 5 ) 
141 1 36 Hoffmapp denies the 
0*0 of Zr 

tU tvr 9 1 13 tedloT 86 b 7 
efo^A^f 31 1 9 

tUrtZm by emend, (for MS ot8« or 
tlZm) 4 1 7 40 L 3 
Zfyvfi> llaitn ) 40 1 6 
Zc 3 b 36 30 ( y) 24 1 3 41 b 13 
ZZ 66 b 2 100 141 1 8 Ox. 
Pap 133 L 1 

IkIP« 3 u>¥ (Zr^^oAor) I4I b 31 
[Z«A«r8Zeofiu] ZcAZ8fo9ai, 9 1 *5 
ZcAxAdZoTTo 133 1 3 
[Z^wofZs*] l(twirSaaw 138 b 3 
(cL Theocr 39 24) 

[Z<nrvrdo;<ei] Zvvf wra/iZra, 24 b 4 
[Zrr<AZe«] ZrreAZggarTct 107 1 3 
lKT 4 TlX€mUf 1*4 1 3 
Iwrmp M holder nied by Sappbo 
aa an epithet of Zeoa Hector 
waa called to, at the npbolder 
of his coun try The m>rd aa a 
common noon meant a peg tn 
a carriage pole Hesychlna j 
BcteIi, 137 
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e’A^AuffSov or iMXv^av (eAcAt^o)), 
141 1 19 

eXe(f)ais (= iX 4 (fias), ivory, I41 1 lO 
iXl yixaTa, circlctS, 141 1 8 
eAt/ftuTTtSa, 141 1 5 . iXiKumhes, 160 
’ IAkoj, a wound, 172 
IAkiji’ (= cAkciv), 15 1 3 
IAttu, 87 1 5 

e/i’ avT?, 37 1 > cVat''!’ 

(possibly c/i’ “VTi?), Ox Pap 1231, 
16 1 II, 23 1 I 

efifiara ( = elfiara Hesjxliius, 
finiiara L^dria), 86 1 12, 141 1 8 
ifilieXeardpa (cf aSvfieXearepa), 159^ 
ippeXews, 82 1 I 
1/ip.i (et/iO. 4 1 I5» 44 > (= 

28 1 I , eov, 87 1 7 > cocoa 

(oijoa.), ? 163 1 I , eoTC, 54 1 I, 
123 (added) , ijafl’, 41 1 15 , 
ijv, 64 1 2, 123 , eppei’ac, 8 1 3, 
61 1 2, 107 1 19 , eppev, 4 1 2 , 
18 1 3,Berl Klass -Textc, P 9722, 
3 1 10 , caaopac, I32 , caacrac, 
24 1 2, 63 1 2 , eaaeaOai, 23 1 2 , 
lo-CTO (lade), 3I 28 , eooa (= o5aa), 
28 1 2 

99, e/iov, II 1 II, 33 1 I, 
42 1 I, 48 , epav, 4 1 5 (or 
pdv), 45 I 2 , l^a?, gen smg , 
3 1 6 , epois (? epacoi), 89b 1 5 , 
e/xatff, acc , 47 1 I 

epniooiv (Hoffmann ipTrercuv), 47 1 2 
cp-npiTTerai, 6 1 7 
ip<f>ipr}v, 54 1 2 

eV, 4 1 6, 8 1 9, 8 1 20, 24 1 3 
= K 7 j iv, Hoffm ), 32 1 3, 
61 1 I, 65 1 I, 89b 1 2, 128 1 I, 
134 1 I, Ox Pap 1231, 2 1 2, 
30 1 2, Ox Pap 1787, 9 1 3 , 
ivlf 141 1 7 , ivv, no 1 10 
ivdvTios, 4 1 2 , ivavT Ox Pap 
^ 1231, 17 1 4 
€vda, Ox Pap 1231, 17 
cirveKo, Ox Pap 1787, 5 1 5 
iweTrct), ? 163 , iwe novres , lo 1 lo 
Lobel ^eyyeTToioa 


iwoeis (Edm from MS ), 55 ad 
fincm 

i^ayov 141 1 20 
i^aXclipao {i^aXeccfxt } , 27id sing 
aor), 7 1 21 
i^eSl 8 a$’, 20 
i^cKovTO, 3 1 13 
7 1 24 

fidycos, 126 1 3 

? indPoX', 31 1 I 

CTTopOac (= eTT-tjpOai), 21 1 12 

? eTca, induii’, I 

eTtd^aeve, I4I 1 1 5 

? iiriOrjKe, 165 I I 

cjTCi, 4 1 17, 85 I 15 (MS ) 

? inelK-n, 83 1 15 

incppeia (= e(f>£ipcn]), I5 1 ^ 

inijparoi, I4I 1 3 ° 

i'rl, flcr, 6 1 II, 7 1 22, 8 1 2, 19 

1 2, 95, 14 1 1 7, gen , 15 J 3» 74. 
85 1 10, 0 \ Pap 1231, 9 1 3 . 
dat ,91 14, 26 1 2, 126 1 2, 

133 1 I, 133 1 2 

int 21 1 9 

imPdXXopai, 131 
errlSeopa, 85 1 I 

CTnSevrjv (= emSedett' for 
ejnSeveoOac), MSS TriScueti, 
'rcSevoTjv, mSevKrji’, 4 1 15 
incKeoBac (= e^/xccrffai), 133 ^ 3 
cOTAwS glorious. Ox Pap 1231, 

2 1 8 

incXelipco [eTTiXei^w, or encXecncu), 
96 

cmpvdoBeiaa {dTTcpcpvqohCo), 6 1 17 
e’n-tTrAd^oiTa (Hoffm takes as = 
in€p\ 6 pevov from a gloss of 
Hesychius), Etym M 335, 3^> 
takes it as an aeolic form of 
eTriTrAiJcrtTto, but it Avould appear 
to be an active form of incTcXa- 

^opai 

? iimndpevov {ininirapac), 80 1 2 
iiTcppopPeiac {iTTcppdppijpc), else- 
where only in Schol Pind 1, 
4, 78, 4 1 II 
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inormfUn, 15 1 3 
iwlaxtiy 6 L 10 

vlSnn, aab L 8 
iwtr II 1 9 

Ox. P*p 1787 37 

L 3 

irro, I15 

imp^yviOit 138 L l 
iwdfuxn Ox Pap 1787 9L I 
(l)p<vra (US 83 ^ ^parra, 

aaa ipiwra^ 54 1 3 

tp&m (ipapM for fpijr^ •i»b' 
juncL) 84 ‘fjf'ipfo' {? frocn 
ipda) 16 L I 

I^CTW 8 1 17 ifiirait or ipirrut 

12 L, 1 ipirw 7 L 18 
Spyor 147 1 3 Ox. Pap 1231 
12 L 2 3 pya^ 36, 83 L *0 
tpy^ Ox. Pap 1231 2 1 6 

00 t]gQ of digaxDcoa 

74 

9 1. 18 

ipnStroi, 133 1. I 
? ip^u {ipi«pci) 163 1 1 
Jpittn, 83 1. 2 

lpo« 46 I I 47 I 1 126 L 2 
iper 10L12 (U5 ipet) 4I 

1 23 lp<»TCt 40 1 3 fpSluO) 
Ox, Pap 1787 XI L 4 

Ipwvf (pJ fAn ) aakf to b« an 
Egyptian word for wine 

(Eoftathloa) 140 L 2 
fpxrraif 136 L 3 lAtf 89b L I 
( M JUff If) 6 L 19 
lA^orro, 100 fpx^ 7 L 8 
fAffc, 141 L 2, 141 L 12 ^Xff f 
3 L 8, ? 43 1 I 

Iff An (— IfftfAJ) 140b L 3 IffAfl, 
85 L 4 IffAnrF II 1 2 27 L I 
IffA Ox. Pap 1231 2 L 3 
? Iff»rr* (tea under ttwow MS 

YECCEP) Hofim, reads 

fi 4 Xwrrt 93 

Mpat (™ 128 Irtufoif 

in Mxpmt (dat. or as Hoffm. 
acc ) 89b L. 4 
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Ira^n of Beii. Klaaa Texte, t P 
3006 8 
Itch 22 L 10 

tnpo (US emend to C<mpo } 39 
Mptifra (™ iripaB) 3 L 3 
In, 4 1 8 (In) 24 1 I 13I ? 163 1 I 
(Edm.) Ox. Pap 1787 9 L 2 
32 L 3 

«l 22 L 9 37 L 3t 57 L 2 144 
Ox. Pap 1231 2 L 3 (or ffl) 
iWd., 5’ i- a 

(so MS) 12 L 3 

? ffl y lma, 13 L 9 ff4ylrfir Schol 
Horn. 21 20 234 Bergk, 159 
lay Edm Blast prefers 
IpvK i*lay 136 €itaifwi’lar 
66 1 3 Lobel rejects 
jfanpsTor 8 1 I3 
? fi^XUlaor 163 L 6 
€iXipay 141 L 3t 
€SpAp*i 8 L 3 
^Ixop^CT^pa, 16 
1 tCwrrtt 172 

i €ivp 4 wtit Scbol Horn., 21 20 
B=S>t. 139 
M rv^tr 112] 2 
f^pix^f 2ce 141 L 13 

*41 1 la 

ixBpcicxj 91-7 

fx» 44 L 2 BerL Klass Tette P 
97»* 3 1 4 Ir7» “ qoerlod 
by Weir Smyth 124 L 2 tx- 
nnffo, 35 L I 124 L 3 Ixn, ? I 
14,66128713 l;w(-€r;t<^ 
64 27 L I 

^JC0» Berh Klau. Texte, 9722, 
3 l^fotffa, 6 1 3 34 1 a Ox, Pap 
1787 II L 6 l;ifatffa»' Ox, Pap 
1231 2 1 3 l;forTa, MS omitted 
by Edd., 100 l;toi<7 Ox. Pap 
1231 2 L 3 50 1 8 ixijy Ox. 
Pap 1787 12 1. 3 cf 87 L 4 

F 

Fivf% (Syyofu) 4 L 9 
f twjjw read I»ij tee «Iwo 
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feoTrepe, izg 1 I 
J^ihpws, see ihpws 
J^iKiXav, 6 1 5, but see also TkcAos 
/' toirAt 5 Ka)V (MS lOTrAoKa/ituv), 57 1 1 
? floaos (= ttros), 136 1 3 
FLrw, Ter Maurus, De Syll 658, 
implies that Sappho used this 
word with the digamma It 
means the '* rim of a wheel ” 
Foi, see note to Fragm 4, Bcrgk, 
III , /olcn, 9 1 6 
7 folia (Fick), 4 1 3 
fov, 103 

Z 

^d^arov (= Std^arov), Cramer, 
Anecd Or 325,27, Bergk, 158 
5 a iXe^dftav (Edm SteAe^d/iaf, to 
avoid hiatus), 94 , ^dXe$ai, Ox 
Pap 1231, 50 1 3 
5d ^XV^t by tmesis, 87 1 4 

latf, Ox Pap 1231, 55 I 4 
? ^d 4 >Seppov {Sia^Oelpov) 

^a^oiVaicra or ^o^otraiat (Sta^oirdco), 
61 16 

^a(fivyoi[it, 156b 
(5dw) e^aiopev, 6 1 II 

H 

y than 8 1 19, ynep, 142 1 ii 
17 or 21 1 7, 27 1 i, ? 36 1 1, 89a bis 
^ verily, 7 1 6, 86 1 4, 87 1 3 , 
t), Berl Klass -Texte, 5, P 5006 
y^a (= y^y), 156b 
^78^, Ox Pap 1787, 36 1 5 
yiy, 31 1 4, 40 1 I, 41 1 12 
? yepioiv (should be depituv), 1 
yiBeoi, epic for dtOeoi, 141 1 18 
yXev {and pers aor from aAAopat), 
^ 38 1 ^ 3 
yp-iT^viov, 158 
V^a}> 135 1 2 bis 
■^pa (= dpa), 21 1 4, 131 
ypeo (= ypov from epofiai), 3 1 15 
ijpos (or fypos = eapos), 84, and 
see Bergk, 124 


^s, 1 41 1 28 

^ai, he says, 150 

? yop.e 6 , Ox Pap 1231, 18 1 6 

0 

Oaaaa, Ox Pap 1787, ll 1 7 
BdXapos, ? 164 1 2 , OaXap. 

Ox Pap 1231, l8 1 7 
OdXaatjav, 61 II 
OaXlaioi, Sgb 1 2 

[OdAAto] rcOdXaiai (<= reOyXatai), 
61 13 

Oapitov, thick, 37 1 1 
OdXyei, 15 1 2 

OeXoj, 3 1 17, 7 1 2, 7 I 10, 37 1 9, 
Ox Pap 1787, 12 1 4 , OdXcTK, 
153 . OiXy, 9 1 3 , OtAyayl, 22 
1 6 , O^Aoi, 9 1 9 , sec also 
( 0 eXu) 

Oepis, 61 1 I , Qlpis, I 
(?cof, 87 1 3 , Oiy., 6 1 5 , Oeoi, 
7 I, ? 62 1 2, 64 1 I, Ox Pap 
1231, 51 1 4 . Oeoi^, 141 I 12, 
Bioiai, 4 1 1, 39 1 3» 140a 1 2, 

Biatai, 6 1 22 

OeoiKeXois (= OcotKdXovs), or SeoiKt- 
Xov, 141 1 33 

OepdiTwv, 99 , depdiraivav, 106 
deoTTeala, 141 1 29 
Byrai, 41 1 9 

Olyoiaa (= Olyovaa), 41 1 4 
[01'a/crxcu] ? Bdvoioav, 164 1 I , 

TcBvdnyv {rcBvyKdvai), 4 1 15? 

7 1 2 , ? BvaloKyv, ? eBi'aiaKOp 

164 see also dTiuBvalaKui 
0>>dTOi?, 40 1 9 
Bdaiai, 6 1 24 
Bpyvov, 61 1 2 

? Bvydryp, I05 , Bvyarpes, 141 1 16 
Bvpos, 3 1 27, 79 1 1 , BGpov, 3 I it, 
Berl Klass -Texte, 5, P 5006, 
Bvpoi, 3 1 18, 9 1 3, 22 1 5 
Bvoiai, Ox Pap 1231, 2 1 2 
Bvpav, Ox Pap 1787, 19 I 2 
Bvpwpw, gen , 138 1 i, ? 139 
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I 

Jar (— reads oiStar 

(b oiitftiar) 33 L I 

corrected In MS from Upat 
(Aeolic r^) gtn 141 

L 6 tpcr BerL Klsn. Tcrte, 
972»» 3 
ajw 141 L 30 

tk* back of (JU knit Ox. 
Pap 1331 18 L 3 
r8^«*r (Hoffm. /tipm) 4 1 13 
lldm (7 labdm) 4 L 3 

txar€f 14I L 36 

Dm (MS tixtt, Doric) 4 L 6 
iMiaOtUt 9 L 3 LctaS' 86 1 10 
ffrcAoi (see also /UtXai) 141 L si 
7 Iparltr ftn^ 1598 
tpJpo€T 4 I. 3 IptpitrrOf 107 I 10 
Iptpot 31 L 13 tppJpa gen 6 
1 17 37 L I Ipkepo Ox, 
Pap 1787 10 L 2 Ipcpor Ox. 
Pap 1787 10 ^ 7 
tp<p 6 ^ttrot 84 d XbeoCT 38, 9 

Ip^ppetf 3 L 37 

IfUpT^ 126 1.3 } ifUpnr 164 1 4 

laeiXwtit, gen^ 143 L 8 
larXiKtei' see /wrXimter 57 L i 
Imr Ox, Pap 1331 33 L 1 

rrraif 141 L 17 

Iww ^p (fwwtvt) 8 L I 
70 ef^flpa, 45 1 3 

tcrof 4 L I terror (see fjffooi) 1 36 
L 3 I0O» 141 L 3 tea, 41 L 13 
lomt 6 1 , 12 

[terrf^] Jori&iieer 76 1 3 trrfi^ 
(“ 26 1, 1 oT&cnt 

(-• <rTf<7(ii) 21 1 14 

lerer 53 L l 

7 (» 170 

ti^ (b ^i|iot MS ) 136 1 X 
tear (from lor) 7 1, I3 

K 

<rrfy (■■ nr ) gen^ 87 L l 
*i8 6 L 28 wfr 141 L 30 


KoX, ocenrs 79 times 

7 «nuo/ijr<xr 45 1 3 

jratnM, lio 1 7 

? xcucoCofor 165 1 2 

K^jtor 37 L 2 64 I I r^ar 9 

I t 9 

KtucSnxTvf II L 13 

nur^Tpow 38 L 4 

KOJcxJmt (™ »aTox*frat) 4 L 13 

or xdXijpfu (rsA/oa) Ox. 
pi4> 1787 44 L 4 nlAes 103 
? JKXiSar Ox. Pap 1131 18 1 5 

aoAJlDro/iM, ISO 

iCttAJUni^pci (Hoffm. aoAAtvci^^apiM) 

160 

adXtrt 63 1 I 63 1 3 143 L 4 
icdAo, Kom fem^ 6 U 13, 54 L 1 
137 nUoa 41 1, 25 64 I 2 
Bed. Elass. Texte, 5 P 5006 I 6 
KiUoy 5 1 5 14 74 86 L It 
3 I> 9 xriXo^ 7 L 12, 

41 L 10 87 1 8 (edX) 107 1 3 
(WX) 141 L 9 edXvr IX L 6 

37 1 I rtUua 33] I eiXXunt 

or leAXtOTOt J30 jrdJUeriTS 8L3 
or ^imrr 8 L 8 idXmt 34 
L 2, 135 1 . I 125 L 3 eiiXoTa, 

135 L » 

K^XXot 6 L 7 

[voA^TTCa] irdXirwTt 147 L a 

•oip (— <rtrr^ 4 1- 9 146 

■nifisror 143 1. 6 

[W^trw] KipM (edd. ripm) 30 

» 4 woi (■- 161 

mapiJor {Kip^mr Edm,) 4 L 6 

II L 10 

Ktpv( (— KljpvO 141 a 
•capx^otOf 140b L 1 
KOala, 14I L 32 

Kaoirn trar 9 L 2 Kac i yy ^ rcF 
9 L 9 

jroawoAic* or nrovoAVea (koto 

(tt/AAm) 146 

wrfr (— Kuri) tce 107 L 12 
•carl, /rt 41 L 191 7 70 ace 

42 141 1 12 
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Kara Ok Pap 1231, 39 1 3 
Kardypei, 148 1 I Hesych = 
Kadaipei KaraAa/ijSavct Sappho 
Karappei (for Kappeei, if the former 
IS admissible in Aeolic some 
would read Karaypei), 72 1 4 
Karaycoyis, 5 1 5 

KardpTjs (Hoffm = Karcopi^s), Eust , 
603, 39 Sappho and Alcaeus 
used dvefios Kardpr)s for a cyclone 
So possibly it should be read for 
/car’ 0 / 30 ?, 47 1 2 Bcrgk, 1 60 

KaTaarel^oiai KaaoT^lfioioi), 31 

peys pliir , 134 1 2 
? KaravXei (Finck for MS 
KaTavSelrj), 80 1 2 
KareXlinrave, 7^3 
KarepeCKeaOe, 90 1 2 
Kardpaira for Kal drlpoiBi, 3 I 5 
Karerdv (= KaOirav, for KaOirois ?), 
vertical, which docs not suit 
iTTiTTTdpevov Wilam {Sappho 
und Stm , p 61) reads kot’ fXav, 
for fdXav, 80 1 2 
KarevSio (= KaBevhcS), 71 1 4 

/(drTjxer (= Kareixev), MS etxcv, 
em by Melhom, 27 1 3 
^ KarBepeva, 163 1 2 
KaTBvaloKU, 90 1 I , KarBdvijv 

(= KarBaveiv), 2 1 1 13 , 

KarBdvoiaa, 24 1 1 
KariaSdvei {— KaBi^dvei), I43 1 7 
Kdriax^y, 39 1 8 

KaTTVTTreaBe {KaraTVTrropai), 90 1 2 
KavxdaavTo, lo 1 10 Lob navxd- 

aaiTo 

Ke, 8 1 17 (kc), 9 1 3, 9 1 13 (k), 
9 1 15, 9 1 17. 27 1 3, 40 1 10, 
41 1 16, 64 1 2, 87 1 7, 90 1 I, 
149, Ox Pap 1321, I, 5 1 2, 
1787, 3 *, Berl Idass -Texte, 5, 
P 5006, 1 6 
Kelaeai, 24 1 i 

KeXdSei, of a gentle sound, 72 
1 2 

KeXopai, 5 I I 


[icepawo/it] iniKpaTO, 140a 1 I 
Krj (= CKCt), 140a 1 I 
kt^Bi (odd for MS k-^Bvi) Diehl, 
KriBu (? = cKeiae), thither, 6 
1 19 

Kijvos (= eKclvos), 4 1 I sec also 
note to Fragm 4 (Bcrgk, in) , 
K-rjvOl, 37 1 3, 140b 1 I , K'^VO, 
8 1 1 , Kiji'oi', 86 1 4 
Kijp, 6 1 18 

KivSvv, gen KivSvvos, (ICC KuBvia 
(= hli’Svvos, etc ) Chcroboscus, 
1, 282 , Bcrgk, 1 61 
^ KXairjv, 174 

/cXdijSou (= kXijSoji), 0 \ Pap 
1787, 14 1 4 
kAco?, nol 9, 141I 4 
KXijToi (= KXetTot), Edm Others 
npcoToi, 107 1 4 
kXovci, 143 1 5 
kAutoji', III 5 
[kAvco] eVAvf?, 3 1 7 
? KoXwvav, hill, 173 
? Kopa, 108 , Kopav, 164 1 4 
Kovis, 164 1 I 

Kopg, ? 163 1 3 , /(dpai, 90 1 2, 

119, ’ 171 

[Kop^yvvpi] KCKOpyjpivois, acc , 17 

1 I 

KOVpWS, 8 1 14 
? Kpdais, 66 1 2 

KpdT 7 ]p, 140a 1 I , hpdrijpes, 141 

1 31 

? Kparos {gen of Kpds), 164 1 4 , 

? Kpdra, 55 1 10 
KpiK-qv (= KpsKsiv), 53 1 I 
Kp^TTjcrai (= Kparijcrat), 85 1 4 
? Kplvov read in MS by Edm , 55 

\ 

[icpiVco] KCKpiKaiai (MS KeKplKaai), 
64 1 2 

KpordXuiV, 141 1 27 
KpoKo^ra, 55 1 7 
Kvdveos, 164 1 2 
[/fwjcdco] invKa, 27 1 2 
? Ku/o'os, 108 
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nXtxrwt, 09 ^ * 

? J 6 j L 2 

gAfin, 73 L 4 

? »•»»*» 163 L * 


? AMwva, read by Ednu, 33 L 7 
Xttrbws (B«rb K1 »m Texte, P 
9713 4) II 1 14 

if 


A 

(- 5 b 2 Jl L 8 

23 1 4 ?39*»6 o Wfloj- 33 
Ai9o;ua3 AcA^florro, r«- 
dnpL tpie aor^ 133 L 2 Xittat, 
7 L II )<U5, Ox. Ptp 1787 
It L 3 

75 L 3 

Xifixpti* 0 1 10 41 I *5 
XoaitMiy chuly woBfn /irtm, 
ciriiha iwierfidfip€for PoQox, 

vD, 73 MA 

(AoT'X^tM] )Ajyfi€¥ (MS, 

37 L 2 Aax<f4F (MS Xmxolif^ 
88 L a A/Afryjt, 4t I 23 

{Ai>w] lA*y<t 27 ] 4 A/jxtoi, 

Ox. Psp 1131 27 I a 
[A</^] iXnfiov 140b L 2 
CA«^«tB] A/iwfa, 3 L 7 Afiwfl X33 

I I XlmeWf 118 
Airro 4 I 19 A/w-ray 6 L 18 
Aaarofw Ox. Pap 1*31 at 
A 3 

AWxciCt 95 b X XtVMm^pOf ? 139c 
Acvajrc^or lit 1 3 
? An>K^9n3«r 171 
Ai^ayor 141 L 36 

Xfyifaf (■• Xlytiaf) Ox, Pap 1787 

13 A It 

Atyfjay acc sing^ 80 L I 

38 1 7 Xry^fta 
Xlaenfloi, 3 A 3 
A#y^«r 9 A to 

Xnnaxr Ox. Pap 1787 14 A 8 
ibiJ td A 3 
X 4 w^ (— A^xtlf) II A 7 
A*^ ? 108 xip Ox. Pap 1787 

29 A 3 

X»mfUXrftf 46 A I 
IA*S»] )c&<n a A 23 Afca*, 9 A 5 
? X^SMOt 167 


/li, ai I II 

/■ajviSAf (Ircm /xmaiix^s) 3 A IS 
fiAofiai^ 131 inaip^ 45 A I 
jiaU} (* )Uiv4nu IroiB Of 

f, Xs (from ult*) Soma read 
3 A 19 

fUnapy II A 19 ftdxmiffOf 3 A 13 
fUjc<ii^ Ox- Pap 1231 20 1 4 
/iZroi^KT ail IX iiax^^w 861 

6 itoKOilpc/r 12 A 3 
ftdxpi» (•* fiajtpcC) 9 A 16 
p2Aa,l7Al III fi&AAor 13 I 4 

fuAAorOy 3 1 17 6 1 6 21 1 18 
31 J 11 37A3t75l 5 
Ox. Pap 1231 30 1 I 
ItAXanm nrtti 82 A 3 paAo* 
Ktrr^pe, ? 159 g 

fimX 0 iMar I45 L I } tee /laAfdUv 

fi«A6wy ifi^XInrr) 72 A 3 
luiXeipir^ (— p^AoS^rfrffi) 133 
A 2 

It 4 w (“ or par for tfurr) 4 1 5» 

7 A 6 153 1 3 Ox. Pap 1787 3 
A 4 

? adrivr (— partiifr OT 

bat this la a maacDlIae ganaent) 
3 1 2 

fpofi<^ 41 1 20 
fJcA^r (■■ 147 1 a 

pdiwai (™ w a ro C aei Heaych 
jwTtt vttT«A CA Theocr 29 13 
Bat aome tnAe tM« line cepaxattiy 
ixom. the othen asd make 


“ {TToOtfaO 82 A 3 
h 4 t<p» 53 a 1 52 

119 A 2 

pdxtoSoiy 22 I 7 

pm< 0 vXiLn 3 i (MS pci^Xiicrar) 65 
A 2 

p€ (*ee alao fya) 14 tlmea pci^ 
15 times 
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[i 4 ya, no 1 7 , /icyoAo) 

(= iieyaXov), 136 1 4 , fieyaXais 
(? acc phir ), 85 1 g 
[leyaXvvveo (ttnperal ), 29 
fieydXcocm, I41 1 18 
fietSidaatcra {fieiBidaaaa), 3 ^ ^4 » 

( ^ [leiSlaiaa, Ox Pap 1787* 27 1 3 
see [leaSoiv 
fidXaBpov, 136 1 I 

fieXais {= [idXas), 149 , fiiXaivav, 
8 1 2 , {leXalvas (gen ), 3 1 10, 
85 I 6 , [leXalvag, 87 1 I , 
/leXalvav (gcn plur), 41 1 13 
fidXea ([xeXos, a hmb), 145 1 2 
/jieXeSwvais (acc ), 42 1 3 
[liXijfia, 48 

fJ-iXi, 69 , [leXiTi, Ox Pap 1231, 
24 1 3 ~ 
ficA^AojTOs, 6 1 15 

[ieXiaaais (rtCc or read fidXiaaa), 69 
? p.eXi(f>a}voi, 160 
ndXXixa (= fielXixa, for MS 
fieXXixp')t 126 1 2 
[leXX^xopcevos, 38 I 6 , fiiXXt- 
xdpwvoi (or fi€Xt<f)CDvoi MS 
lieXXixo^iovorepai), 160 
/i^Aos, 38 1 5, 141 1 28 
[/le'ft^o/xat] ip.ep.p 6 p.av, 5 1 7 , 

’ Ox Pap 1231,501 2 

pivoioa {= pivovaa). Ox Pap 1231, 
2 1 I 

21 times , /xeV tc, ii 1 5, 146 
peptpvav (gen pint), 3 1 26, 

40 1 7 , pepCpvq., Ox Pap 1787, 
30 1 I 

piaSwvnot pelCcov,l^ 6 l 4, ? peoSov, 
Ox Pap 1231, I, 5 1 7 
piaaixi (— piaov), 3 1 12 , piaai, 

71 1 2 , pitjaov, 6 1 21 
pirpia, Ox Pap 1231, 5 1 2 
my 3 1 3, 3 1 23, 7 1 10, 13 1 13, 
16 1 4, 27 1 2, 30 68 1 I, 
Ox Pap 1231, 12 1 6, 1787, 
24 1 2 , p-^ri, 21 1 18 see also 

OUfllJ 

p-q 8 i (MS p-^Te), 3 1 3 


/i^Scij, 9 1 8, pijScv,l 61 2,87! 6 
p-jva (MS edd oeXdwa), 6 1 9 
pi]Tc, 69 bts. Ox Pap 1787, 20 1 2 : 

see also p'qhi 
pi]K€Tt, 39 1 II 

Iplyvvpi] pcplypcvor, 152 , cplyvvro, 
141 1 14 

[^ptpvalaKOi] pipvatao (MS pi- 
pvaiaO'), 7 1 9, 8 1 15 (MS 

pcpva, corr to pepvai), 8 1 15 , 
ipvdaOr], 8 1 II , ipvdoeaOe, 

32 1 3 , pvdocaOat, 59 
? pro. pa, 165 1 2 
pvapoavva, 24 1 I 
poXOdKav, 7 1 22 and 145 1 i 
poXni}, 6 16 

poiaoTToXtu (MS povao—oXcji), 61 1 i 
pdva, 71 1 4 
poppav, 6 1 23, 54 1 2 
pvyis (= (idyis), 86 1 7 
pvOoXoyrjaat, Ox Pap I, 5 1 5 
*pv 06 nXoKoi’, of Eros, 102 
pvppa (= apvpva), Antiatt Bekkcr, 
Anced j, 108, 22 " Sappho m her 
Second Book” Bcrgk, 163, 141 
1 32 

pvpit), 7 1 ig 

N 

^ vapKioaov, Cram , Anecd Ox 1, 

413. 1591 

vavdbrjv (unexplained word). Ox 
Pap 1231, 12 1 5 
[vaus] vdcov, 8 1 2 , vavaiv, 21 1 15, 
141 1 7 

vcPploicnv, 41 1 15 
vitcrap, 6 1 28, 89b 1 3 , see Athen 
39a and Bergk, Aleman, 100 
I’CKvojv, 24 1 4 

? vedOayi (= veoOijyi), 164 1 3 
v^os] introduced by Bergk (viw), 
28 1 2 , see also Bergk, 139 , 
Schol II XX, 234, edos yap 
T}v, dis Kal UaTTpd) pTjai, veovs 
evyeveis evv-pen-eis olvoxoelv 
vedrepov, 28 1 i 
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rt&rvn (— W(Jnpt) 3^ 1 3 
?*^(MS EdiiLrfl-»A<tHefycb) 
Lobel take* It u part of 
9 L 13 

/ por carbc»al0 0/ joia Phiyn 
30J (Bergk, 163) 

Ox. Pap 1231 23 1 a 
[roJa] 6 mxu, O*. Pap 1 * 3 * 
ai 1 3 ro^^jj 8 1. 14 ? rtwra 

6 1 20 

Si^pa or iiffipa, 3I.II Ilk 18 

** k 3» 33 43 

Ko^fv&o (■• *opfC« ) L 2 - 

? rtioM, 113 

W, 8a L I vir 130 
nJf 6 1. 20 WxTO# 149 rrfrro, 
50 rrfifT 142 L I nfrrrt 

71 1 . 3 Bed KLwa. Terte,97a2 

3I 8 

I 3 I 122 

•ef 3La5,6L7 8Li5,i6L3, 
j8 1 7 34 1 I 86 L 9, 107 L II 
Ox Pap 1231 17 L 3, 18 L 7 
1787 3 I 3 
*Aw (•• r<Ioi>) 6 I 3 

6 1. 20 •«« al«o fya 

S 

49 k 4 

(aeo } Phot. 81 12 

(Btr^k, 167) 

0 

8 (■• J) 4 L 2 48 63 L I 63 I X 
64, 66 L I lai 130 137 149a, 
Ox f^p 1787 36 I a s«a alco 
i of (>- of) 6 L I 10 L 2 
? 64 rtfr 8 L 8 9 k x 53 
88 1 2 91 92 103 rdy {•« 
««^) 3L3 9I 9 13.20, *61.1 
44kx87L4,98ki 134, Ox 
Pap 1787 9 L 2 aj reIxdTe, 
7 107 I 3 ? 164 T«I, 8 1 14 
(to) 10 L 3 II L 10, 33 L I 
41 L 33 Hx 48 ? 66 L * 133 L I 
136 Li Ox Pap 1231 a8 1787 
3k6,?i9l5 ei rdativt, 4 L 3 


7 L 7 9 k 13 with Infinitive, 
? 64 L i (" to 5) 27 L 4 
T4f 3 1 6 8 k 17 (ra;) 16 k 5* 
39 iSs 66 L I 14I k 4 
Ox Pap 1231 11 k a 
49 k 9 rd, 6 I J9, 7 1 ** 

( d) 6 k 19 15 k 3, 11 L 10 
43. 36* 79 I * 85 k 13 86 L 11 
138 L X ? *41 k 3 Ox Pap 
1231 I mf («c. p/fr or ^4*. 

fhtf) Ox Pap 1*3* 11 k X 
31 L 7 Tdn *5 k 3 *4 k a 
r£y fen pt^4oI 7 ntlr 87L1X 
89b L 5 (MS ) ratr, 33 k l 
34 L a Ttttov 79 k I 87 L 5 
[83«] T(fi4 7 k 4 10 k X 40 I 9> 
? 163 1 1 (MS TTr*) Ox Pap 
1231 2l 9 rdrSt 88 k 2 rdSi 
7L7 34I I 61 Li 
d84>w(?) Ox Pap. 1787 9 L 1 

d8e(r»^oiv 86 k 6 
49cir (ace ) 141 k 30 
9l8x 43 lo8x 7 k 9 aa i 9 
M>u> 8 L 21 Ox Pap 1*31 
*k5 (7^ 40k 7 

(■■ jX/ym) or 4 ^ *5 

? Sfp tdr (pcmJWy dip might be 
read) 6 1 19 Berk Klnai, Textx 
97^3, 3 k 7 
obc/X 61 k I 

S (•^iye) ? 173 ice alao under irJ 
Ob' (for US olrop Canoboc) 139 
1 3 

obvxdtfiirc (/eovxieura) 89b k 4 
e6«xdijmu, 140a L 2 cee alao 
Athcn X 4*4 F (Bcrgk, 139) 
tor 133 k 1 ofa» 134 1 I 
fxv, MS emended to diofyp, 133 
k I 

dA^tc, 124 1 1 dXfi/ar *3 k 3 
dXrmt iSJUn) 8 1 9 
SAxoPt (F JArtr) Ox Pttp 1787 
38 k 3 

SAwix (™ dAw^ a flailf) or fywtr 
140a. 1 2 

dAod^lor Ox Pap 1787 3 1 3 
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ofivaiaat (= dva/xv^crat), 7 1 II 
[ oiiwfii] ofiw fxoKa, Edm Berl 
Klass -Texte, P 9722, 3 1 2 
oinreraaaov (dfiTTiraaov), 26 1 2 
ovap, adv , 94 

dv eSe|d/xav (MS dv k by 
tmesis), Ox Pap 1231, i ad fin 
oveSexvuTO ordveA(e) dvaSet- 

Kvufit or dvaXeCxvv fit. (?), 141 1 21 
? ovidffKC [dviO-Tfke), 163 1 3 
ovelSiufi or ovetSos, 9 1 13 , 

dveiSos, II 1 8 

? OP 6 (j>Xa^as (Edm from 
dva<f>Xiyoi), or better etpv^as 
from tjivxa} Lobel, by tmesis, 
45 1 2 

ovefiiyvuTo (dva/i/yvujxt), 141 1 26 
ovtjxo'’ {— dvet^ov), 140b , ovex 
Ox Pap 1231, 17 1 8 
dvt'oj {gen sing for dvtas), 87 1 3 , 
ovCav, gen pl,9\ 10 ■; acc sing 
after Blass, 156 1 i , oviaicn, 
9 I 14 

ovfcaAdovres (= dvatcaAouvres), 14 1 

1 31 

opoipe (= oveipe), 87 1 i 
opopovoe (= dvdipovcre), 141 1 ii 
OTrdaSoi (= dTrd^ot), 4I 1 22 
owAoiai, 8 1 19 
O7ricr[0ev], 7 1 27 

oTTTTttTa (= oppara), 27 1 3, 126 
1 1 , OTiTrarecTCi, 4 1 n 
oTTTTora, 75 1 3, 80 1 2 
dirrai? (oTTraw), quoted as from 
Book I, 155 

opavu) (= oipapov), 58, lOO , dpdvco, 
gen sing , 1 I ii dppavos would 
seem to be the usual Aeohc form, 
see Ho2m , Griech Dial 11, 492 
opaai (MS or opaiai) dipaai, 
Hoffmann, ibid , 78 
opyaj, gen sing , 65 1 i , opyav 
(MS dpydvtoi'), gen plnr , but 
Edm denies the possibility of 
a gen of respect here and takes 
opyav as acc sing , 44 1 2 


opr) pi or opTjppi (dpdoj) elSov, 77 , 
Ihcopev, 142 1 12 , iSo) (or 

elaihco), 4 1 7 , ?8ijv (= ihelv), 
8 1 18, 63 1 I , rSotffav, 5 1 6 
opdiov, 141 1 30 
opparai, 141 1 23 
oppoiai. Ox Pap 1231, 19 1 2 
opos, 47 1 2 , ? opicov, 170 , appeal, 

134 1 I 

opnaKi (dpTTTjf), 125 1 2 , opirdKas, 
12 1 6 

opirerov {— epirerov), 46 1 2 
dpptoSoiVjBerl Klass -Texte, P 9722, 
3 1 5 

[o? or doTc] tt)v or wv re, Ox Pap 
^ 1787, 44 1 2 

oaa, 129 1 I , ooaa, 7 1 12, 22 1 6 , 
oaaov, 63 1 I, I4I 1 8 , ooai, 
14I 1 29 , ^ oaaov, 45 1 4 
oaaois, eyes, lio 1 8 , ooaoia', 26 1 2 
drpaXiws, 141 1 II 
ora {= ore), 86 1 2, 87 1 2, 137, 
148 I I 

orris {= oar is), 4 1 2 , dm, 

3 1 15 bis , 3 1 17, 43 , OTTW 
{gen ), 8 1 3 , drrivas, 37 1 2 , 
droiai, 9 1 II 

ov or ovK, 26 times, oind, Berl 
Klass -Texte, P 9722, 3 1 8 , 1 dv 
p-T), Berl Klass -Texte, P 9722, 

3 1 10 (Edm 84) 
ovSapa, 22 1 I 

ovSe, 8 1 10 , odS’ “av (Edm 

ovSi'av), 23 1 I, 24 1 I, 54 1 3, 
Ox Pap 1787, 5 1 7, 10 1 2, 
18 1 I, Berl Klass -Texte, 

P 9722, 3 1 12 

ouSer, 9 1 15 (oSScvh 4I 8, 4 1 II, 
21 1 12, Ox Pap 1787, 5 1 7 , 
ovSeva, 23 1 2 , ovSevos, 6 1 36 
ovSerrod, 24 1 2 
ovKeri, 135 1 2 bis 
ovre. Ox Pap 1787, 5 1 6 , Berl 
Klass -Texte, P 9722, 3 1 ii , 7 
1 25 

^ ovri, 166 
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53 1 2 

[oJrot] toOt® 3 L 10 8 L 6 

*l L 17 39 I 10 (rogroi Ox. 

Pap 1331 33 1 4 30 1 6 Ox 

Pap 1787 3 1 2 To&r*, ?97 

L3 Ox, Pap 1231 52 1 5 1778 
18 1 3 ? TVi^rmoi, 89b 

? 64 L I 87 1 7 ? iren 

Edm, In 33 

(?aec) 149 t^9i}r 

ftcim 134 

(occ.) 40 1 14 
<5jfAof 141 1, 14 
? jyinr 81 

n 

(MS.) 49 

8 L 5 

w^r 18 1. 3 5 * (? *alf) 34 t 1 
IS3 3^7 8 L to 

53 L a »al8<, 13 L s 77 103 
Ox. Pap. 1787 9 L 2 volSry 
41 L to 1364, ? 163 (Edm 
ntf frt) mtffi, 4 L 6 

137 

■^LmSor «^rrn9r) a sort of 
LydUn h&ip (Inrcoted or intro- 
duced by Sappho) 139a, 159c 
wtjfTV 3 L 3 Lob 
nUoi, 18 L I ? 49 
•uAi/K^iwr 44 L I 
v^Adt 88 L a 

wdAiff Ox. Pup, 1787 19 i 5 
140b L 2, BeiL 
Texte, 3 P 5006 L 2 
wurrvj^lainfr {wv:rrv}(ti w) 40 L 16 
w^nnrxlotcfitr 14a L 6 
148 L I 

voTofidvoioi, 132 1. 1 

or vil<*ra (■■ m£ra) J41 

L 31 

w^ww Ox. Pap 1231 17 L 3 
wafio^ayi (rof^yay*) 8 L ll 
wa/»i JpX^TOi (by tmeali) 71 L 3 

wapBtrla, 18 L 2 135 L I fru 


wiifiGrrlat 131 w*f> 9 €TtaPt Beil, 
Klaai. Texto, P 9722 3 L 4 
wagS€*U^}^ gtn, flier I41 1, 13 
vifiSmrw 23 L 2 124 L 2, iGo 
W/»8oot, 141 L 23, 14a L 5» iGo 
npHuft Beil Klaaa. Texto, P 
9722 3 wApO iravr Ox. Pap, 
1231 30 I 7 f wAflS^rter Edm, 
33 L 5, but Berlin edd, read 
npf 

npedi^Kao (™ «Ti^flifro*) 7 L 15 
wofieota t (~ or voptof- 

<mif 8 L 16 

? n perptolaat , Edm. 6 L 2I 
(tb for «^m) 6 1. lO 
gen. ? 107 L 6 dot 7 L 15, 
7 *• 23 (£.^ ? X71 Ox. Pap. 
1787 44 L 7 

toot (by tmesli) 79 L s 
or •wdp«* 9 tt 9 L XI 
9 i pe* 9 rr 107 L 12 
wdpouevt 6d L X 

9 ott (MS) I41 L 14 wUr 
J. 1. 17 .ir (US.) 86 3 L 
odi>TB (7 mcc. ting ) 87 L 10 

aafottr (» *800) 4 L 14 40 

L 10 54 L 3 wdrnt 8 L 6 
7 nhmif 164 1. 3 vdmi (*• fl.) 
6L10 9L3(orwifTtQ Ox. Pap 
1787 15 L t, 41 L 12 (Wfra) 
wdvTtf 140 1. 3, 141 L 30, I4X 
L 18 Iwderu) ^rirrur 130 1, I 
57 1 3 (w PTMo) nlaar 

(_ ? vootSr) 40 L ro (MS.) 
wy^ieei. Ox. Pap. 1787 15 

L 13 ? wrLrr^ lio L 9 (HS) 

141 1 30 voMT Ox. Pi^ 
1231 17 L 9 

(ado y j Wtfyr (— waff &») 37 b lO j 
/wdcgeptr 7 L 12 wJwxfrffa, 

3 L 13 *«wj{ fafur 7 L 3 

[««rifot>M] 86 L I 

wdr^p ? 165 L I 141 L II (adrjp) 
130 

woibf, 141 L 30 

vax*^ (w^jy*) MS. 8 poviIx*«* 38 
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weSa (= nerd), get: , 24 1 4, acc , 
22 1 5. 52 , weS’, Ox Pap 1231, 
44 1 I 

7rc8^;^ijv (= ^6Te;^c»’), 8 1 22,24! 2, 
86 1 5 

•rreSijnofiev (= neOeltTOficv), 7^9 
ireiOoi, 6 1 30 

ir^Aerat, 12 1 7, 63 1 I , CTrAero, 
Berl Klass -Texte, P 9722, 3 

1 13 

TreAiyoc (? == weAcio?, dark so 
Grenfell and Hunt , but Hesych 
has tt^Atjoj yepa)v), 0 \ Pap 1787* 
38 1 2 

*77’e/i'!Te]3o'7ja or irefinepdeia, -licut 
pi , 138 1 2 

[ir^/iiTO)] enefiipe, 97 1 4 , Trip-ire 
(or diriTTEinre), Ox Pap 1231, 
51 1 4 

? fTivrjra, 4 1 17 

■TTevafx^ai (vdofiai), Ox Pap 1787, 
38 1 I 

wcttAov, 55 1 5 , tt^ttAou, 55 1 8 , 
w^wA . Ox Pap 1231, 19 1 I 
tTEirrepdyaniai, 52 
? irep With al (which see), 64 
•nipBead' (= TreplOeadai AIS 
TrdpBecrB'), 12 1 I , TrepOepEvov, 
emend for MS irpoiepevov 
irepl, acc, 76 1 2 , gen [—over), 
3 1 10, 27 I 4 , following its 
case, 29 , -ripi , 41 1 2 
? irepiTTTv^copai, 48 
ireppdxoiaa (= irepi^xouaa), intrans , 
6 1 10 

■neppoxos (= itepCoxos), ,137 
TrepfffcoTreicra (= •nEpioKOTTovad), 8 
1 6 , •ncpaKiBoiaa Powell 
rriaavyyoi or •nlavyyoi, 138 1 3 
veaSoiv (= TTE^oiv), 8 1 i , neoSopd- 
X^VTOS, 8 1 20 1 

■n-^Tarai (ir^ropai), 31 1 6 
’ nepve, Ox Pap 1231, 24 1 2 
? 'ni^oiaBa, MS ViteUi, 28b 1 9 
inJAui (= rijXoae MS ttoAu, etc ), 
3 1 6 


irtBciaa Or ’TriBciaa, 22b 1 8 
•niKporipav, lO 1 9 
TrXdvarai, 31 1 12 

TrAacrioj’ (= irA'^cnoi’), 4 1 3» ^*^7 
1 I 

■nXi^rais, acc , 7 1 17 
•rXloipt, 85 1 II 
‘nXrjBoiaa. {— trXrjBovaa), 75 ^ 3 
trX-Qovi (TrXciofi), Ox Pap 1787, 18 
I 4 

rrA^pijf, 76 1 I 

■trXoKap Ox Pap 1787, 14 1 5, 
15 1 4 

? TAo KtOU. 7 1 14 
TAoUTOf, G6 1 I 
woOctroi' or wdOoior, 10 1 3 
^ ■noOct’, 172 

tioBos, 7 1 24 , ttoBoj, 45 1 2, 53 
1 2 

TTot (for Trod), 61 18 , 'rot, 135 ^ ^ 
rotas (= Trdijs), 4 1 1 4, 82 1 3 
(MS roTjs) 

[rotco)] Trorjaai, 8 1 5 , ^ Etrorjaas, 
45 1 I , ETTOTjaat, 56 1 I , 
TTorjoBat, 9 1 9 . ttoc/tjv, 41 1 16, 
^-TOTjppEt’, 32 1 4 , TT 01 }ppEl'ttlS, 
acc , 7 1 18 ' 

TToi/ctAAeTai, *73 

*TToiKiAdOpove (u f -TOiKtAd^pove) 
only here It appears to refer 
to the richly veined marble, 
but sec Wilam [Sappho itnd 
Strromdes, p 44), 3 1 i 
TTOtKlAoS, 147 1 2 , TTOlKlA , I4I 
1 9 

TTolpEVES, 134 1 I 
TToAAaKt, 6 1 3 

■noXirav, gen pi , 9 ^ 14 . ttoAi 
Ox Pap 1231, 13 1 6 
irdXv, 8 1 6 [adv ), 112 1 3, 136 1 4, 
159a, Ox Pap 1787, 5 1 7 , 

TToAAtp, 7 1 19 , roAAa, 6 1 16, 
7 1 4, 13 1 I, 45 1 3, 141 1 8 ; 
TToAA (or TTOPTT ), 85 1 16, 

TrdA Aots . 7 ^ ^3 » Trd AAats . acc , 
7 1 16 
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wvXvarddfUHo (or nhmBifUHt) 

6 1 12 

wr»XMtip*ii (— f8^ Schol 

Horn It 5, 219 (Bcrgl^ i66) 

98 

? wr>Xtip 4 pfiaa-nt 70 
? aoXp^rJ^arot 73 
ireAiW {— roXwvT^f) 6 L 20 
wvftr (or roAA ) 84 1 16 
nimr 141 L 8 
w6fyi^vpo 134 1 2 wcp^vf 
35 L 8 np^ipu, 97 1 2 141 
L9 p/o» lOQ } *0^^^ 97 

L 2 

tr rJ (— wrrr ^ 3 1 3 5 1 7 6 L 4 
61 8 j8J,i 8jLi 861 7 
Ii2l I Ox. Pap I23t 32 L 4 
wirg (“wirgo*, ind ting 
9 orieiiu) 19 L 2 
mny^a, I41 L to 
wimot 3 L 4 Etym. M 174, 12 
(Bergk, 133) Ox. Pap 1231 
X1L2 107L2 } wimatt 

9 L 1 

[■■ofr] 138 1 I ? 

163 I 2 »<f 3 «r 147 L r wiaot, 

J34I 2 82 1 1 

vpJwitf 61 1 a 
»pir 107 L 9 
} vp 6 163 I. 2 164 
ypcyfWffTfpai, I41 1. 29 
wp^lifTor (US. emended to 
wipSIfirror) lOO 

wpiKC^ (~ rpoKoe^) only here 
41 L 9 

rpinXor 104 ?i63L3 

wpit acc, 133 I, i bis ? Ox. Pap. 
1231 aS L I 

vpivBt (or wp^oOof see Hoff 
Gruck, Dial 11, 274) 9 1 3 Ox. 
Pap, 1231 3 L I 
Wpoclloiov 23 L I 
Vpoctawtt (vpOC0TOp) 8 L 18 

wpeottrtp 3 L. 14 126 L 2 

wpoci^Tor Perl. IObm. Tcote, 5# 
P 3006 L 6 
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wporlpijT (— wporttpitr) or wporip'^ 
(for wpocopif) 12 1. 4 
? wpi^mr 163 L 6 
wpwra ijto (or v/wTonflor) see 
Athenaeos, x. 424 F 

107 L 6 wp& m (Edm. 
kX^ ) 107 L 3 

? -rripa f^tt (or n-rp^crra) i 
•rdpa, 3 1, IJ 79 h a 
80 1. I 

[wTftdto or vro^w] irr^aair (one 
M S. has ^vorr^oefT Edm. reads 
4 L 6 

^rr<la40 ( (m JvixTotl, Bdm.) 3L6 
wt^Au- 141 L 12 

(xeintfetij Jn}/e coi 144 wsrurib- 
/loer 11a 1. 2 
wiir*^ 3 L II 

oOf, 4 L 10 ? »Prt» Ox. Pap. I231 

30 L a 

? wdptros 113 

ra, 22 (a) vw 23 L a 

»csApcaidm3o (or aevAv) 13 L 2 

P 

fi 49 t Ox, Pap 1231 ti L 3 
Etym, U. 701 34 AloAoffif 

fiifoi ^ fiihsXiytT** r8 vf^wvoe 
^ wpoiTm*vm ip 99 ^n 9 

? ^ 4 om, 85 L 16 

27 

? vmp 35 L II 

(*■ hot U^ may be 

read nr ifs 21 1. 7 

vd/ip^Xm, sandals, 138 L 2 
verlnus Z41 L 13 
<^^rrot (also pdpPiTOf) a musi cal 
Instrament d many srtringi 
Atben. Iv 182 F (Bergk, 154) 
vip r 8 1. 9 

0<Ad7SQ (■■ «Xifnj) 66 L 9 (US. 

71 1. I 76 L I 

75 L I 

7 ffxiiptf (wcrt8i(^) 164 1, 3 
«/rorrei, 37 L 4 
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[<TKeSav»'U/xt] ioKebaae, 129 1 I 
aKiSva/iivas {oKlSvafiai), gCIi Sing , 
65 1 I 

oKvOapiov (or oKvOappov, Hdm sec 
also SkvOikov), a -wood which 
gives a ycllov dye Photius, 
81 1 12, calls it Oaiftos , cf 

Theocr 11, 88 (Scholiast), Oaipos 
ioTi ^vXov Ti S’ KaXeirat Kal okv- 
Oipiov '7 ZkvOikov ^vXoi’, to? <}>-r]at 
Kal ZaiT(j)w Bergk, 167 
ap-iKpa, fern sing , 18 1 3 
[ffOff] ag, 61 6, 40I 9 , aa, ? 163 1 5, 
107 1 2 (aa) , adv, 3 1 19, I42 
1 6 , aaiy (MS aoij), 89b 1 5 , 
ooTsj 142 1 10 
ao(}>iav, 23 1 2 
anoXav (= oToXijv), 15 1 i 
aiToXdw (MS = areXXct), Edd 
KaaTToXdo)), I45 1 2, cf I46 
cndXaaaov or ariXaaaov {araXdaoio), 


158 

oreXaYlxov (MS ariX^ypLoi), 42 1 I , 
see Hoffm , Griech Dial 11, 3x1 
oreZye, 142 1 lo 

£T€Cxop.€v, Ox Pap 1231, 50 1 5 
arepiav (MS aripav), 30 
crre<l>dvois, 12 1 I , crr€(f>dvots, 7 

1 13 ^ , 

aTeif)avr]vX6K7]V {i<TTe(f)avr]vX6K€0ij, 

78 

arr/jOeai, 4 1 6, 65, 128 
arpoTov (= crrpaTov), 7 1 I 
OTpovBoi, 3 1 10 
oTpwpLvav 7 1 22 
oTvyipa, 60 

OTUfiaai (= ordpaai), 41 1 9 

3 1 13 (Hoffm tv), 3 1 27, 

7 1 II, 12 1 I, 22 1 9, 99, 109, 

? 163 1 5 , Ox Pap 1231, 50 1 6, 
1787, 26 1 7, ae occurs 26 

times, aol, 19, 95, 126, toi, 
4 1 2, 27 1 2, 96 1 2 TV (for av), 

8 1 15 


adppLaxos, 3 1 1 8 
avp-pepeiypevov, 89b 1 3 


? auftwal^cty, 127 
auj', 85 1 4 

ovvalppaiaa (= ovvaclpaaa) Ncue 
avvccpaiaa Edd usually 

avicppaia* vith dvi^Toto (for MS. 
avi^TOj), before it 
avi’^Taipoi, 14 1 1 5 
ovvcTov, 8 1 5 

avvfoiKt)v (= ovioiKcU), 28 1 2 
avvtijfii, III 14 , ^ iav vTjKC, Lobcl, 
9 1 15 
avtoiSa, 37 ^ 
a^d, 56 1 2 

a 4 >i (? da(j>i), ? 171 , 0\ Pap 1787, 
13 1 12 
aijtvptoi', 15 1 3 

T 

Taxews, 3 ^ 21, 3 1 23, 141 1 3, 
rdxtara. Ox Pap 1231, 51 1 3 
Tavva ivowy. I4I 1 15, 14 1 1 31 
Tc, 20 times, after pci, ii 1 5, 146 , 
after Si, 120 

Tcavra (MS Tcavrai’ = TOiavra), 86 
1 9 » Tcavray or Toavrai, 40 1 6 , 
Toavra, 123 , Toiavrai’, vherc the 
01 IS shortened), 23 1 2 
TeKToves, 136 1 2 

[reAeco] TeXeaoy, 3 1 27 , TiX eaoi, 
Ox Pap 1787, 44 1 3 , TeXeaaai, 
3 1 26 , TcXiaOrjy (= TeXeoOrjiai), 
19 1 4 

Tfpey, 82 1 3 , ? Tepevcvrepoi , 1591 
TipTTva, (Hoffm TipiToiTo), 34 1 2 
[rcpTroi] eTepir’, Ox Pap 1787, lo 
1 7 and see under Tipirva 
TCTtpaice, 126 1 3 
’ T€TOKCV , Ox. Pap 1787, 39 1 2 
? TCTTl^, 80 1 I 
TXdaofiai, 28 1 2 

[rlBrjui] ? iOevTO, 164 1 4 , Otlpfv, 
90 1 I 

Ti-qv (= tUiv), 40 1 12 
Tifias, gen sing , 9 1 10 
rlfiie, 122 1 2 , Tipt'av, 56 1 I , 
Tipia, 97 1 5 , ? Tip.iwTipa, I59h 
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[rx^daatt} irlwxiirr 47 L i 
rlt 8 L 4 8 L 14 21 L 13 24 L I 
44 L I ? 163 L I ? 168 rt 
21 L 7 27 L 2 30 38 L 5 7 L 23 
ivi, 39 Ta4t BerL Klitn. Texte 
P 9722 3 L II 

rlt 3 I 19 5 I 3 (r^ 13 L X 
T^m, acc 3 L 18 36 L 1 

t/ (—why?) 41 L 7 41 L 16 
90 1. I 98 riet (— r/n) 123 
L I rioun (— riatr) 154 
Tor^«7 (rocrrfj) 8 L lO 
r<!Xpsw Oi. Pap, 1231 17 1. 6 
r6^ft Ox. Pap, 1787 43 

1. 2 

? riA/iaiw 4 L 17 

nt (far mf) 6 L 18 ro^ 13 L 2 

rdn, 5 I 7 

rptxit 41 L 13 

TfKtpJpOtS 31 L 3 

rp^fiot 4 L 13 

T^^ro Hoych. ^ 

pififian 141 L 9 

rpin 39 L 7 
not 

T»f3< (— rf3<) 31-3 6L3 9L1 
? X73 

rJAor I43 L 2 146 

r6x9t 85 L 4, Ox. Pap. 1231 3 L 3 


Y 

iwtwSUtpf ? 81 twnrSl*oir (US. 

iaxh'Saro ) 112 L I 
Urnffcr 154 L I 
iyUuiy 156 

ititpy 72 L I itJaroT ? I39d 

ipfut (™ *53 ? x 66 

ipp*r 33 L I 
Cfio* (— ifioffj 7 1. 14 
Sfttot (“ 39 L 2 41 L o 

for 141 L 32 

M (— w<0 dai 141 L 13 
? flcc. 141 L 17 ^ Ox. Pap. 

1787 39 i- 3 


fI«€yo (— rfyo ) I4I L I7 
i«8 Sp6pdjc€r (iworpJx^) 4 L lo 

(— vwCr^faoa) 3L9 
inBiSp 5ttr A then, (xv 673) aajt 
used by the Trahiaps for a myrtle 
branch botmd with violeta and 
other flowers 7 L 16 
? ^VB axx^ (, 80 1. I 
ilnucoi^ 4^4 

? tvdpt Beri. KUsa. Texte, P 9722 
3 L 3 

(— iwlom) Ox. Pap. 1231 
2 L 7 

fwTCt or J**TOf 87 L 3 iwTOT 
142 1. 12 

? ^otfrw (jtiu — vaeecUev) a pe|^ 
167 

3«ttp (— 133 1. I i«8wr 

72 L 2 

9oTtpc (edd. for US. trtpcr) 24 1. 2 


# 

(— ) 75 L 2 

iatpx (- 57 L 1 39 

{— 4^0 149® {- 8L2 

II2L1 teealsocfroe 

(read in MS. by 
Bdm.) 33 L 2 ^ahoptu, 4 L 16 
^fr«Tax, 4 L I (see also cote to 
Fragm. 4 and Bergk iii) 
18 L 3 i^lrrro 76 L l 
129 L I of Dawn, cf. 
Hymn to Demeter 51 (Rnhnken) 
141 L 12 

^Aos 6 L 10 23 L I 

129 L I Wj 

129 L I f/^oura (— ^pC9<n.) 
41 L 19 ^poun (— ^W/sow) 41 
L 14 Hpo*^ 42 L. 2 
ix*r*h 3 L 21 

[^8^] Infers (- tiSrr*) S6 I It 
^0 piny 41 L 22 
^f«Aal, I4I L 31 
^fAcc. 6 L 35 MA^fljLy 
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or 41 1 24 , 

(}>lXi]aOa, 36 1 2 , 3 1 23 , 

ifiiXei 41 J 27 , 

3 1 23 , (}>lXeiaav (or epoioov), 
8 1 12 , i<f>CX 7 ]a, Ox Pap 1787, 
5I 4 

4 >lXos, 26 1 1, 28 1 I, 141 1 II , ihtXe, 
41 1 II, 125 1 I , ijilXai, 6 1 35, 
III, 143 1 , 8, <^lXu)v, 8 1 10. 
(ftiXoiSt 111 7» fjiiXoioi, 9^ » 

^lAoir, possibly acc , 141 1 12 
^iXoTara [~ ^lAorijra), 3 1 17 . 
i^Xo rar ', 38 1 3 

^ ^Xoyiov [dtnitn of ?), So 1 2 
<^< 58 aiou', 12 1 I 

^otTatr, 87 1 2 , ^oiToaeij, 24 1 4 
^opTia, 85 1 14 

<f>p 4 va, 6 \ 18,30! 1,44! 2,451 2. 
^pevQs, II 1 18, 47 1 I, 143 1 6 
(or <l>piva) 

<l>povrics?tr)v [— ^poiTt^eiv), I9 1 2 

[^uAaaaot] •ncjtvXax^o.i (MS ) or 
Tr€^oAa|o, 65 L 2 
^uAAojt', 72 1 3 
[i^uw] iifivovro, 74 
ifiojvaiaaa ((^oir^eij), 2 1 2 
<f>a)velaas {(fxovetv or tfxivrjpi), gen 
stng ,413 

tfiuivav, ? 163 1 2 , (fiuivas, gen stug , 

4 1 7 

xatpw, 5 I 6 . 45 1 3 . 

122 1 I, 122 I 2 , j^atpeVo), I2I , 
eX«‘pf> 616 , 

13 1 2, x®‘P^‘0'® (= 

7 1 8 , x^'pe^r (Neue x<^lpo^o 6 a 
for MS xatpotffa), 121 , ? xdpeiaa, 
165 1 3 . X“'po Ox Pap 

1787, 26 1 4 

XaXinav, gen plur , 3 1 25 
X«pai, 134 I 2 
Xapar, 96 

Xaptevra, 39 1 10 Xap^«<^oa, 127 , 
Xapiev, 126 1 I 

Xaptv, 26 1 2 , X“P‘ros, 12 1 7 


Xaptgg gpci’ Ox Pap 1231, 50 
1 2 

Xcifiuyv Ox Pap 1231, 12 1 6 
[x<^‘p 3 ’ Xf'P' (O'* A«P‘<^ ). Pap 

1787. 9 1 3 » X‘^^P»“’» 1 2 

XcXthaii> or xr^iSor, 83 
XffAg, 2 1 I 

XcAiJnar, got phtr , 41 1 II 

Probably from l^'it Orion 

28, 18, sajs from 

Bcrgk, 169 

X«pnSar, as if acc phtr from 
Xtpar, but iioMJ’U seems to be 
TO a dialectical form 

from Pontus The Scholiast 
Apoll Rhod 1123 saj-s x^P“^^s 
Tali’ ^paxcoiv XiOutv ovXXoyq’ 
7) xfpoSf? (ycpaScs) Arygi’rat ol 
fiiKpoi awpol '•wi* XlOiuv In 
Etv’m M S08, 37, the \Nord is 
glossed as to 'rapaOaXaoota 
oKvftaXa, 1C refuse thrown up 
by the sea, or flotsam and 
jetsam 68 

XfppopaKTpa (= xnpofirtKrpn) lit 

napkins, but used for head 
cloths, 97 ] I 

Xtpofo (= x<poiv), 85 1 10, 85 1 21 
[X^w] hexnrat, 6 1 13, 126 1 2 , 

? x^'^’^f ^49 > 6 1 28 

X<?o»;’, Ox Pap 1231, 26 1 2 
xA-wva?, 90 I 2 
xAatV?, 55 I 9 
xXdfivy (for xXafivSa), lOO 
xAtSai’ijL, 22b 1 8 
\XwpoTepa, 4 1 14 
? xopn'ai^ 32 I 7 
Xopov, Ox Pap 1787, 13 I 10 
Xpotaimy, I52 1 2 sec also XP^? 

XPoVw, ? 35 1 3 , XP°^o^’ 23 1 2 
Cxpwr] XP^ (= XPO‘). 9 1 13 » 

XPffa, 31 1 4, 41 I 12 
*XpvaaaTpilyaXoi, With golden 
ankles, an epithet of 4>la\ai 
t e cups With golden feet instead 
of hollow bottoms Pollux, vi. 
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99 , d tnJ» lx** wwfffilwa 

J^rp^famt Bcrgk, 170 

74 

Xfdcta (;(pifcia) 141 L 8 
cw 54 L 1 x^eo/oxOTv ^gb L a 
Xpdc^ ? 108 L I ? 117 
Xpi^ovrlpQf 159b xP^oi" 3 L 8 
1x8; xp*<fi^i 6 L 29 
AjnwWWUof 31 L 2 
X p d o ot 67 xprfff* (" 

139b, I59h 

XP*OOCTl^*POt 8a 

106 

X<^r to accented in MS, 87 1 . 4 
141 L 16 

7 

(— llciJfUr) 38 

atofUrm {<■ i^ofUnf Hetycb 
gloasea aAta^ma) 7 L J 
ff^oc, 7 L 29, 141 L 27 
86 L 8 

MxpOT AdJ to but tbe latter 
omitted by some edd. wfaen 
inuTt mean "coolneai** 
72 L 2 i^xp^ (but Hck reads 
4 cPxp^ "• iwUt) 79 L I 


Q 

«*, 5 L 13 3 L 19, 12 L I 21 1 lo, 
22 L I 63 fU w ^arro be read see 
under etpmm) 9X 92 L x 123, 
124 L I 127 bit^ 143 L 8 
otitt 82 1. X 

itfloe II2 L 2 Cfttf (v ottov) II2 

J 3 

•«*«r 3 b 9 
«/»«, 71 L 3 
ap^oA, tee Sp«aif 78 
fcwpooi (or Speros “• ^jpa»t)] 
( * »p<iyos) 3 b XX 
ofQTTta (MS. a^pdro OT capoira ~ 
ipiirta) or a* ^e«va, 63 
iffxM (— «w oJ/to«) 7 b 5 
tapj^yrre {ipx^ofiai) 82 L 2 
4 ut ” how " 6 L 4 , 7 L 3 7 b 9 , 

10 L 3 

cjt tiras 14XL XI i4iL23(cff — 
when 

«af«wb«n 4L7 76L2 ?r4rl 23 
car as *• ? i(>7 
tar Ox. Pap. 1231 36 L 2 
tiXrrtf Ox. Pap. 1787 38 L a, ? Bert. 
KUm. Texte, P 97 »»» 3 b 10 
(tee Edm. 84) 


INDEX OF PROPFR NAMES 


AfoXXl, voc. of AgalUt, a name 
Introduced by Paten and ac 
cepted by Wflamowltx, 4 L 13. 
Paton ta>x tbJi was in later 
times the name of a courtezan 
(tee Atben. *HH, 383) and that 
the names of Sappho s friends 
were favcnirtte now d§ gturrt 
with the Hetairmi cf. Anth. 
PaL vl, 17 

Atbc, 24 L 3. For the "halls of 
Hades " tee Horn. OiL xxir X04 
<48<imr 90 i >48<am 91 

Alm*to 92 


7 AlBowl^ a Lesbian title of 
Artemis, 163 L 3 

AJr^ (MS. AtrS} Strabo, xlU, 16 
(Bergk, 13X) 
i 4 Amor, 27 
/ 4 aflLJcTopt 2 t 8 L 13 
AMipoftdxn* 141 b 7 14X L 32 
i 4 a 8 po/iV 8 a, Sappho s rival, 14 
Arip9ftJi^ 19 ArSpogJbtr 
(probably the heroine cf Ovid, 
Htroid^ XV 36) 39 b 4 

A*f>pop 8fl, ixo L 3 
A p «yr«iirfl, ^VTlaIn. for Jpiyvwjr 6 
b 5 
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"Apevs, 149a , ’'Apa)X, 136 1 3 
? 'Aplarai (MS 'Apiara^, 163 1 3 > 
cf also Pausanias, 1, 29, 2 

(Bergk, 170, App ) 

’“Apre pis, 1 1 7, ? 163 L 3 , "Aprept 
Ox Pap 1787, 37 1 4 See 
under ’ApCorcu 
’Aaias, 14T 1 4 

"ArOi (Bentley for MS arc), 18 1 T, 
19, "ArdiSos, 6 1 17 
'ArpiiZai, 107 1 3 
Avws, 41 1 18 
“A<i>aia~ov, 149a 

’^l^pdStTo, 3 1 I, 88 1 I , A 4 >po- 
8 [ra, 6 1 27, 'A<f>p 6 Zira, Oj Pap 
1787, II 1 3, M^poSiVaff, 105, 

Io6, 126 1 3 , 'AipoZlrav, 53 1 2, 
98 see also 97, 99, loi 
‘Ayep ovros. Iio 1 lo 
'AyCW^s, see Himer , Oral i, § 6 
(Bergk, gsn) 

'A<l)poSlra, 6 1 27 

Bpoyeoi {voc ), a name introduced 
by Edmonds, 4 1 8 
r&s, 1 01 

re'AAws {gen ), 137 
r^paloTiov, 6 1 34 
ToyyvXa, 5 1 2, 21 1 6 
Fopycus {gen ), 17 1 2 , possibly 
also 13 

^ Fvapojv (MS yvaXcav), Gyara or 
Gyarus, an island of the Cyclades 
near Andros, 20, Perh GyrasLob 
Fvplwws {gen ) Gynnno, 16 1 5, 
or Gynnna, as Max Tyr 24, 
18, was one of Sappho’s chief 
friends The name is introduced 
by Wilamowitz m 45 1 3 
[AapocfyvXT], 117] 

? Adivas or SdrJjvas, 86 1 2 
AiKa (? = MvaaiZlKo), 12 1 i 
Ato^, 3 I 2, 119 , A{^ 107 1 9 
see under eKTwp 

Aidyvcros (Thyone’s child), 107 L 10 
AiduKovpot See note on Fragm 
112 


Ataplxa, 10 1 3 , see Athen xiii, 
596 B (Bergk, 138) 

'Ekol^oXos, 141 1 31 

“Ektojp, 141 1 5, 141 1 32 see 

CKTlOp 

'EXeva, 81 7 , 'EXivq., 40 1 7 
'EXCkcov, 108 
‘‘EvZvplcpv, 1 14 

“Epawa or Etpawa or Elpava 
{Elp-qvi)), 22 1 I 
'Eppas, 21 1 9, 140a 1 2 
'Eppiova, daughter of Helen, 40 1 6 
? 'EppoKXeiBaCa, daughter of 
Hermocleides, 163 1 4 
“Epos, 99, 100, loi, 102 
“Eonepe or Feanepe, 1 29, 1 30 
“Hpa, 107 1 2, ? 107 1 20 
“Hpuiv, acc Hero, a pupil of 
Sappho’s, 20 
©tj^as. Thebe in Mysia 
©ijaevs, 1 15 

©vcuyas, the mother of Bacchus, 
107 1 10 
’Idocoy, 152 

“ISaos (= 'IZaios), 14I 1 3 
'IXCaZas, women of Ilium, 14 1 1 13 
“IXiov, 141 1 23 
KaXXiOTTO, 109 
f Kinpoip, 139 

KXi]Xs (or KXevis = KXiFis) Wilam , 
Sappho If Simonides prefers 
KXevis She was Sappho’s 
daughter, 54 1 2 , cf 61 
KviZos, see 89 (Menander) 

Kpijoaai, Cretan girls, 82 
Kv6epT}a, go 

KvTTpi, 10, 89b 1 I , Kvnp’, 9 L 18 , 
Kvnp Ox Pap 1231,35! 3 
Kvirpo , 141 1 I 
Kvrrooyeveos, 104 (see Hesych 
sub voce) , Kv-npoyi vTiav , 5 1 S , 
KwpoydvTja, 94 
KvTrpos, 89 . Kvnpcp, IIO 1 6 
Adpiyos, Sappho’s younger and 
favounte brother, Athen x, 424 F 
(Bergk, 139) 
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? AdTiUOT{irTpor) II4 
Airx^ 111 
Aio^un 137 

34 L 2 

Ailar 113 

? Ahtrt, u6 

A^ittf 8 L 19 6 1. 7 

A^tar 54 1. 3 yltfSuTT 147 1 3 
? 39 L 13 

? iibnam J63 1, l 
BergV 163 
4f"«. 38 L 1 
tfpfiit. aee t 6 L 3 zwte 
AfFom8fr« (s«« also * frieod 

of Sappho*, 16 L 5 
IMctt, 97 L 2 (WDamcnHb) 
l/olom, ? 23 (56) ? 108 118, 130 
lfofou> gm plur 57 L 3 
Motoieg^ B«rgk 164 
to8 

tea A\b<m- x, 434 P 

N III 

Nijp^Chx etpaclilly boDOored In 
Lesbos, 9 

li 4 fi<^ 9 ux (<c€ro4) gardetui o( the 
Nympht, t6i ct 74 
01 ^ Dead Lhioa ") 116 

0pOip*f 87 1. I 

Udrepfiot posafbty but not 

certainly the Panonmit In SlcDy 
89a 

Ila^tent, dangbter of Paodlcm, 
Le. the swaQow 63 
7 113 

8 L 8 
77 ^ 89* 

U fflo*, 3 L 18, 105 ? io6 
? J7 Xiy'wtf 163 1 I 
/7f»ffiAij4r {gtru flur) 38 1. 5. 
The daoghten of PenthllDi wefe 
members of a T.e*hlan clan, 
who claimed descent from 
PenthDoB ton of On:;*te», leader 
of a colony to Leaboa. To this 
fUn belonged Dracon, whose 


sister married the dictator 
Pjttacns. This is the only 
allnslon to political afiaiia In onr 
eartant remains of Sappho 
ntfipAftoio (m rifpfi^fiop for 
TJptdfiov) 141 L 16 Hesycb 
WpjMfur paa\Xt^ 

nUptfftr (MS. 77 tpClcpw) 60 
Jlupiat 24 h 3 
mSot 3 1. 5 
npoii^dm^ 113 

(g« ) a town In Myila 
at the foot of Olympni, 141 1. 3 
flock of doves, a 
beentifnl name for the Pleiads 
7t L 2 

77«X«D’i£jrTt5a. This is probablr 
an adjective and not a proper 
name see vocabolarv 13 La 
6 L 3 

7 (;««. nwg ) son of 

SannsMas, 163 L 4 
114 

Zrigunr see Bergk, 167 
7 Svplo, 69 

* T fuflos (gra.) 164. Umat il 
supposed to have been a friend 
0/ Sappho L Edmonds Introdnces 
her name into 97 L 3 and changes 
it in 164 to the diminutive 
Tlmadla (Hesychioi) 

TpotaXf 8 L 9 
TWiapttoir 39 L 9 
Xifia(ot 9, 10, ? IT See Ovid, 
Hrrtnd, 61, 117 Herodotus, ii, 

135 

X<i^rr« 7 108 I19, 130, 7 137 

Himerins, Or xill, 7 (Bergk, 147) 
TT^tJwov (•• 'Ypipmipr from 
93, 136 L 1 136 L 3 
87 L a 

^ai0c0T 110 L 8 

7 Palaiphatns, Dt Incftd. 

49 ovTOt i fdtar i<rrl» tp 
ri* lp*»n ait ft (Le. of Aphro* 
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dite) 17 I!a 7 r<jiw ‘noXXaKis iafia 
'iiTolTjaev See Eudocia, 414 , 
Apostolius, XX, 15 , Ovid, 
Her Old, xv, Bergk, 140, and cf 
Wilam , Sappho und Simonides, 
P 34f 


? ^epaetj} ovas, 164 1 2 
Ooi^os, 141 L 31 
^oiKaas (= C>(j}Ka(as), 97 1 4 
’^a-n^oi, 3 L 20, 7 ] 6, 98, no 

^ 5 

'Qpavw (= OoparoC), 10 1 


NOTES 


An asterisk denotes that the word is not found elsewhere 

(i) Gerstenhauer in his Dissertation on the Vocabularv of Sappho 
and Alcaeus (Diss Phtlol Halenscs,'\.n,pt 2, 1894) has gone fully into this 
question His conclusion is that about two-thirds of the Vocabulary 
IS Epic, nearly all of it aeohcizcd But some words still keep their 
Epic form, such as Karapp^oi and Karaareipo) (add now ijiScos and 
perhaps ^epuos) Epic, however, also had some Aeolic woids such 
as epos and Kralvoi In many cases the Lesbians used Epic words 
in new senses or in a different connexion, as apaK-qs, aiXio^, afippoala, 
dxapis, yafi^pSs, KeXahico, XeirrSs, avaTreTawvpi, hoviw, eKirordofiai, 
KVKaw, ortrdcu, opvcTOV, enraip, piaai vvktcs, daiv-qs, ^aaiX'qXoS 

Of the third part of the vocabulary, which cannot be traced to the 
earlier Epic wnters some words are Aeolic, others unassignable to any 
particular dialect Among these some have affinity to Epic words, 
others none, c g avSeu, dwpos, Sadw, Sowf/iamt, ^dparos, KirSvv, /xaTctv, 
■jreSex^j irept == vrtip, vXd^ci) = wXijaaco, orroActo, ardXay/XQ^, umque 
in its sense, vaSos, 

Nouns first used by Sappho are d/xopiafos-, dnjrov (but also Alcaeus), 
pvppa, virpov, diiov, Adcriov, ^dpoi/ios Or ^dppos, ^tuSo?, ppivdtiov, ypvTT), 
SaKTvXios, ■qpiTV^iov, Kapx^oiov, p.daX-q, oXm^ (or epms), ttSktis, 
uor-fipiov, SkvBikov ^vXov, ruXa, viraBvpiSes, pfeppo/xa/frpov, 
daa, TTiavyyoi, 4 >d^a AU the other substantives have some con- 
nexion with Epic, e g TTapdevla, p.iX-t]p.a, rrdXos, ydvos, TlelBo} (the 
goddess), dlirdpOevos, yXvKvp.dXov, p-aXoSpoTTivs, paipvXaKas, oIkIo, 
X^po-s or xdpados 

Adjectives first used bv Sappho are duapos, and •from Epic nouns 
pdXivos, rdpTTvos, paivdXas, 4>aiv6Xis, vXqpqs, aKaKOS, dijtdvqs, and such 
as show Sappho’s exquisite art aSvpiXtjs, dSv(l>cavos, dXyealScopos, 
yXvKVTTiKpos, Siapenrros, SoXovXokos, ippiXijs, ip^ipqs, iirropdyvtos,* 
ipep6<f)wvos, ioKoXiTos (Alcaeus also), Kardp-qs* (also Alcaeus), 
peXi(f>(t}vos or peXXixd4>a}vos, poiadiroXos, pvOd-nXoKOS* naiSdSiXos,* 
napoiKos, irepTTePoqos,* irotKiAdffpovos,'*' iroXvoXPos, ^poBdcftjyvpos, 
XpvcjaarpdyaXos,* Other words not found elsewhere in 

old writers are a/x^pytu, e-nipop^doj, alBvoata, etxd^oj, KpiKW, peyaXvvco, 
TTTepvyoopai, aTaXaaaco, (ftpovrl^u), e/cSiSda/fco, eKTrovioj, evKXet^oj, 
KCLTaypiu), KarepelKopai, KCLTriirTW, (rrepavqTrXoKico, avvaeipco 
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(a) DaUn-o In t 

We find tf/#4cn, 4 L I 39 U 3 140a 1 a d(rr<^«wrTWffi, la L 4 
iriJpoiwxr 54 L I dAAoSJvM^ 137 i^SiXpautr 

154 Semto aft L a dwJAw* ^ La JpiiAfliin, 12 1 < Jo-jm, 3 L 3 

9 L 14 Sfipc«np XatiMo <44 j^vcl^icv t XUiai^ S^b I a 

79 L T 86 L 3 ? TOiJnMtft, 89b 152 L f ^iPniair 

la L I aXXoja 33 L I ( rt^p! lai. 4I List Apiatai, 6 I 7 1 ^Omi^ 
96 Jx^poi&t^ 9 L 7 8 L t9( /oTci, 9 L 6| Cmci 9 1 11 j 

vcrreiJvueif 132 8^101, 6 L 24 t mppMt I44 t ? Ox. Pap. 1 787 37 1 3 
Bat also ? 7^ra r 12 L z ^ra//Mir (J acc-) 89b 88^Mf 24 L 3 

Bioft 141 L 21 132 L r I II I 7 141 L 13 

(3) BJgimma dUrfSorded Its— 

r^of 4 L I *U«io» 48 r 107 L I 4 ^fvr 9 * <f 3 of. 73 L a 7W4 • 
7^70,36 ffifrwia, 37 L 12 k 4 Xop tpy I47 L 3 «d^ 9 (voi> d8il^«rr« 

iGo wpoon^ut*^ 33 L 1 IS^r 63 L 1 vd<-rt8«r 

159 K.r X. 

Bat required In 4 L 9 27 L 2 (Alcaens) 6 L 3» 37 L 1 136 L 3 
4 L 3 (and »e« note) 9 L 6> 103. 
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BROADWAY TRANSLATIONS 


FOREWORD 

The object of this senes is to put before the pubhc 
the masterpieces of foreign hterature of every country 
and m every age Already nearly fifty volumes have 
been issued, and the reception given to them by the 
Press may be judged from the opposite page 

The pubhshers have kept three mam objects in mind 
Firstly, that the translabons shall be as accurate and 
readable as possible For this reason they have m 
some mstances repnnted the magnificent Tudor or 
other existmg translations, sometimes entrusted the 
work to be done afresh by an expert 

Secondly, that the editions shall be complete and 
defimhve Each volume has therefore been entrusted 
to an expert Editor, who has, where necessary, pro- 
vided notes, and m all cases wntten an Introduction, 
explaimng or cnticizmg the book and placmg it against 
a historical background and environment 

Thirdly, that the books chosen for mclusion shall be 
those which for the most part it is difficult or 
impossible to obtain elsewhere 


FORMAT 

The volumes are issued m one of two sizes, crown 8vo 
at 7/6 net, demy 8vo at 12/6 net The larger volumes 
contam about twice as many words as the smaller, 
thus allowmg many famous books to be mcluded which 
would otherwise have been too long The bmdmg is 
quarter-veUum with a leather label each language 
is allotted a distmctive colour of bmdmg, label, and 
end-paper Smtable books are illustrated 
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BROADWAY TRANSLATIONS 


PRESS NOTICES 

Ttmut LiUrmy SuppUmtnt Tli«t excefleot 

Sptclaior Uetm. RoaUedgea raloablt and Important 
•erica 

Lemion ^lerotry ” Mestn. Roatkdge are putting its deep 
in tbdr debt with Ute Broadway Translations an enterprise 
that cannot be too highij recommended We with this aeries 
lock it is reaBj'eorerlog fresh ground 

TAr BooAmus ^ A series that la winning a well-dcsefTed 
renown for its pubHafaen. The tolames are beantifallf 
printed on good paper and atrongly and eery tastefnU^ 
ixmnd 

"Tkt Stiion sni Aiirndturn ** The Broadway Tranilatlona 
are rightly making a name for thestselrea. 

Jettmtl 0/ EdutatviH “ It wonid be difflcnlt to Imagine 
Toiemes more rteaslng in appearance than these thdr 
rellmn Uke backs sritb leatan Ubeb and gold lettering, 
combined with good paper and clear print, reBect great 
credit npofl the pablUher And their contents do not belle 
their pleasing exterloa 

Qm^en Those Teritabie treasures from the Inexhaustible 
mine of diadeal literature ** 

Jlfaacitriter GHsnfian A aeries which opens up windows on 
faadnatjng seas where ▼oyagers from this country rarely 
go" 

By*Uttd/r It is really something qnite new The editor o# 
this serlea has bis own Ideas and Is gradoally bringing 
together a shelf fol o( good books which yon are not likely 
to find elsewhere ” 

iXrily Graphic StiD they come In this amaring series 
some of the least known, but most piiied (by the elect) of 
all the books In the worta 

Bochman t Journal One of the most dcOghtlol literary 
enterprises Chat one nmtetobers 

TJ^$ and CaueWe Wttkly Oatataading examples of what 
can be ptodaced by sdtoUrlT editors finding pleasure In their 
work and encouraged by publlaben of a serially mind 

J>aity Nt9t There are few libraries that will not be the 
rldicr for the Tohnnes in the Broadway Translations, 

ClasftrtP Ilfrald Every soccesaiTe volunM adds to the 
tense of obligation to pubUsbera and edlton 
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Crown 8w, 7/6 net 

PETRONIUS’ SATYRICON Translated by J M 
Mitchell, with Notes and an Introduction on ‘ The 
Book and its Morals etc 
Fourth Edition 

" An intunate picture of life under the Roman Empire It is 
a civilization, elaborate, highly-orgamzed, luxurious, pluto^ 
cratic, modem, filthy, scuirilous, and immoral , and the 
characters are a very succession of Macheaths and Filches, 
Polhes and Luaes, and v?orse stiU We are nearer to the 
heart of life than many a ‘ best-seller ' dares to bring us “ 

— Westminster Gazette 

THE GIRDLE OF APHRODITE the Fifth Book of 
the Palatine Anthology Translated into verse by 
F A Wt ight, M A With an Introduction on 
' Love m Greek Literature etc 
Second Edition 

” The ]oyous work of a really gifted translator Again and 
again usmg rhyme as an eqmvalent for the subtle vowel 
modulations of the Greek, he achieves a fine translation 
His work has the force and dehcacy of our Carohne classics 
The subject of these epigrams runs through the whole gamut 
of lovmg as a fine art '' — E B Osborn, m Morning Post 

THE POETS OF THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY : a 
Companion Volume to ‘ The Girdle of Aphrodite ' 
By F A W right 

“ Mr Wnght has pieced together the hf e-stones of certain 
makers of the Greek epigrams, and illustrated them by a large 
number of his dehghtful verse translations, and so produced a 
book that is a book — a labour of love which will be gratefully 
received by all ” — E B Osborn, in Morning Post 

MASTER TYLL OWLGLASS his Marvellous 
Adventures and Rare Conceits Translated by 
K R H Mackenzie, with an Introduction and 
Appendices With 26 illustrations by Alfred 
CrowquiU 

‘ The knavenes of Master Owlglass are permanently part of 
the world's laughmg-stock, because its author was an artist 
in an age where wnters were apt to be pedants The divert- 
ing history of Owlglass is a satire upon the essential fool of 
all time It belongs to life Mackenzie's rendermg is too 
well-known to need further approval ” — Times Lit Supp 
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MONTESQUIEU’S PERSIAN LETTERS Translated 
by John Damdion with an IntrodocUon on 
Montesquieu s Life and Work With 4 etchings 
by Edxcard de Beaumont 

U cnthroHisg Is the sccoimt o{ borctn UTe women, 
tlarcs tnsochs are oil real and the Ineritable cUmsx Is 
snpeibly told Tbe plsc« of these letters opon the book 
sh^ Is be t we e n Baba and Tkt TAauwati and Ona 

Nffin Montesqnlen i gentos Is nnqnestiosable la Its 
own gtnn It is nainrpsssed The Introdartion Is bj the 
most considerahle poet of the nineties and for the 

translation It wQl anffiee to aaj that the work reads like an 
oii^lBal — DooMman t Jouruai 

CYRANO DE BERGERAC’S VOYAGES TO THE 
MOON AND THE SUN Translated by Richard 
AldiHf^on, \vith an Introduction on The Libertin 
Question etc. Ten cunoos illustrations 

** Por tmjone who Ukes a queer old satirical book, the work 
of a writer with a tosch of rate wa^ard lyrdns In him 
I reeoQunesd the book. I cannot rccaU a modern translatioa 
of an old book which Is more ncotssfal than this In keeping 
the splrU of the oti^sl and In being at the same time 
dlstlngobhed and finished Ba piuh prose 
ALCIPHRON’S LETTERS FROM COUNTRY AND 
TOWN of Fishermen rarmers Parasites and 
Courtesans Translated by F ^ with an 

Introduction on The Bcginnmp of Romance 

Which of notace s classics can compare with Aldpkhnm 
in charm. In nalrety, in direct and sometlises risk;' homont 
— In short, in lust those qnallUca which men seek for thdx 
reading ihe Aldphron of onr day would be a best-seller 
— IiSan*MitUr Guaraisn 

OVm THE LOVER S HANDBOOK. Translated into 


English verse by F A IFr^A/ \nth an Introduc 
tion on Ovid s life and Ejdle etc, 

Sttond Edition 

This translation of the An Amatoria is in three Parts Hotr 
to Win Loc4 How to hub Lao* Tk* Ladv t Companion 
'Usually people fight thy of this poem. Naughty it may be in 
parts But its val^ is great Uoreorex Ur Wright is a cun 
ning translator — Byitandtr This rendering of Orid Is 
not only masterly but dell{h^°l audacious chjtfmlim Ur 
Wright’s pisto and Hghtneai triumph orer every dlmcultr 
Ee shows how necessarr wit is in the translator of a vrltty work. 
He is foil of it aiifi M flags as Qttle as Ovid himself An 
altogether deHghtful book, ‘--iNsw Af* 
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THE TRAVELS OF BARON MUNCHAUSEN Edited 
by Wxlliam Rose, Ph D , with an Introduction 
With 20 illustrations by Aljyed Crowqmll 

" A glonous liar, Munchausen is one of the immortals , as 
long as it is human nature to hke truth made digestible by 
a spice of lyiug his fame and name will flourish The Baron 
as we know him is a magnificent example of the gallant 
adventurers to be met with on all the resounding highways 
of Eighteenth-Century Europe ” — Morning Post 

FOUR FRENCH COMEDIES OF THE XVIIIth 
CENTURY. Translated by Rxchurd Aldington , with 
an Introduction on ‘ French and English Comedy ’ 
Illustrated with four portraits 
Regnard's The Residuary Legatee, a bnUiant farce , Lesage's 
Turcarei or The Financier, a moral play , Marivaux's The 
Game of Love and Chance, a dehghtful fantasy , Destouches’ 
The Conceited Count, a sentimental comedy , are the plays 
included “ We are glad to welcome this addition to the 
excellent Broadway Translations The selection is an excellent 
one " — Times Literary Supplement 

HELIODORUS’ AN AETHIOPIAN ROMANCE* 
The Love-Story of Theagenes and Chanclea Trans- 
lated by Thos Underdowne, 1587 Revised by 
F A Wnghi , with an Introduction 

‘ The Aethiopica is the oldest and by far the first in excellence 
of construction and general interest of those Greek stones of 
love and adventure which have survived through the Middle 
Ages Nobody who reads it even to-day will think it infenor 
in interest to the best kmd of modem adventure story The 
' nch colour and romantic vigour ’ of the translation are not 
exaggerated, and make this work one of the classics of the 
language " — Morning Post 

LUNACHARSKI * THREE PLAYS Translated by 
L A Magnus, LI B and K Walter With an 
author's Preface, and a portrait 
These plays {Faust and the City, The Magi, Vasilisa the Wise) 
are poetical dramas of most unusual ment The Times 
Literary Supplement reviewing Vasilisa spoke of it as “ A play 
nch in fantasy and in splendid visions , it sets one dreaming 
It means nothing , it means a thousand things , it has the 
logic and cohesion of its own strange beauty ” 
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HEINRICH HEINE POEMS SONGS AND BALLADS 
Translated into \crsQ bj Louts l^ntcrnuy^ with a 
critical and biographical Introduction and a 

r rtraiU 

Unltnot y er ooe fetb trtre aaj be trusted &s an Inter 
preter and that In tUelf Is do amaS thief* The reader onght 
net to fall to eii}oj these pages Manx of the poems read 
In particular some of the longer ones itr Unte r taeT ei a 
esreCent appreciation of ]Idne*a glfta ought to be of help 
It la clear Inal be bu got dee p er Into lleioc a "<Hnd than manx 
translators itUretty 

THE IDYLLS OF THEOCRITUS with the fragments 
of Hion and Mosdius Translated into verse by 
J II Ilallard M A with an Introduction on 
Greek BucoUc Poctrj 

** Ur HaUards Tottrme it altogether ddlghtiial and cntlrelx 
worthp of the Droadway Translations I hM Utherto bellered 
that Cu ret lex Hi* last word In the translation of TheooUns 

Hot U wasta co verr sreat. experience to realixc at once that 
Ur IlaQard has the adrantage beainse there U more 
tttalitx U his Terse ai^ jost that tonch of archaism which U 
demasded ExqnUlte pieces. / St Lm Sfrsclry U 
SfnUi^ 

THREE TIBETAN MYSTERY PLAYS os performed m 
the Tibetan Monistcncs Tninjlated from the French 
tcrsiofl of Jacques ISacot (uiU» on Introduction 
Notes and Index) bj // / Woolf With numerous 
illustrations from naUw designs by V Gohuhev 
The pnbUshera desenre credit for Ustdng a book so limited 
in its appeal and so nn cot mu on in Its Intemt The plax* are 
rclifdcnts In anbiect, and seem to be rather cjjc than dramatic 
In Intere^ V\a can p e re el re through the pages of Uda book 
the world as it appears to the nnsOTthlitieated mind rest, 
fhadowx marrcllotts aod controtkd bx a rough but simple 
insUce HinJ 

VOLTAIRE S ZADIG AND OTHER ROMANCES 
Translated by II J II oolf with an Introduction on 
Voltaire and his Rchgion 

** HaTC yon erer read Zaiig 7 Be not pnt oS ZmJtg la a teal 
storr aa U also Tii Stmf>U Sout They are not the stlil and 
stilted alTalrs that perhaps you max hare thought th em , but 
the most gradoos entertmnment. Bead this new translaticm, 
snd yoo ahoald find Voltaire Ttrx much to xonr liking"— 
Byttandsr 
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REYNARD THE FOX Translated by William 
Caxton, 1481 Modernized and edited by William 
Swan Siallybrass Introduction by William Rose, 
M A , PhD Also THE PHYSIOLOGUS, trans- 
lated by James Carlill, with an Introduction 
With 32 illustrations after Kaulhach 
“ Reynard ihc Fox is surely one of the best stones c\cr told 
It -was very popular in tlic Middle Ages, and v. os translated and 
printed by Caxton in 1481 This version, very isell modernized, 
18 the one used It is excellently vrntten and docs justice to 
thejstory The illustrations arc nearly ns good ns the story " — 
Weekly Wesinnnstcr The present edition is unexpurgnted 
To it IS added the Phystologta, a cnnoua and very ancient 
collection of ammal-stoncs, mostly fabulous 
COUNT LUCANOR the Fifty Pleasant Tales of 
Patromo Translated from the Spanish of Don 
Juan Manuel by James York, M D Introduction 
hy J B Trend With 30 plates by L S Wood 

” I have been enjoying one of the latest of the Broadway 
TranslationB It 13 one of those Spanish collccbons of tales and 
anecdotes which have had so much influence on European 
hteratuie, and this one in particular is full of fine worldly 
wisdom and shrewd humour There is an excellent introduction, 
and I can heartily recommend it ” — Saturday Review 
MME. DE LAFAYETTE’S PRINCESS OF CLEVES 
Translated by Piofcssoi H Ashton, mth an Intro- 
duction 

“ One reads her novel as if it were a true story told with 
exquisite tact by a u oman who not only knew hou to u nte, 
but also knew exactly how the heroine had thought and felt 
The Princess oj Cleves is a masterpiece, and there 13 no need to 
say any more about this translation than to point out that it 
IS by Professor Ashton who knows the whole penod well, and 
that he has done his work so tactfully that it is a pleasure to 
read ” — New Statesman 

SIR THOMAS MORE’S UTOPIA Translated by 
Ralph Robinson Introduction by Hugh Goitcin, 
Also BACON’S ATLANTIS Illustrated Avith wood- 
cuts by Langford Jones 

“ These two famous books have been carefully edited wath an 
Introduction, Notes, and a Glossary, and the Utopia has been 
illustrated for the first time by some charromg drawings 
We can commend the book in every way , it is in clear type, 
well got up, and contains evcrjrthmg needful for easy perusal ” 
— Saturday Review 
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THE HISTORY OF MANON LESCAUT Translated 
from the French of L AbbdPrivosiby George Dunmng 
GribbU with an Introduction 

No dennndatkau "by monUata, no interdlctloii by tbe 
poUce, bm affectad It Boni it, bat read it first, 'waa 
tbe adrlce given on its first appearance. — FuU Like 
Tk* PrinMU of this book it one of the landmarks 

In the history of romance-mitlng In it Prdvost reached tbe 
height at art, simp^ty style, s ympa thy sad pow er which 
leave ns paakmate admlren. Even after two ceatmles the 
book retains its charm, which is not lost m the trenalstloiL 
— Sftvrday Rnins 

BUDDHIST BIRTH-STORIES (Jataha Tales) With 
tbe Commentanal Introdnction entitled Nviana 
Katha or The Story of the Lmeage Translated from 
Professor FausbdlTs Pah text by T IF Rhys Davuis 
New and revised edition by M fs Rkvs Dainds DJMt 

Oxlgliuliy published in 1&80 In l^baer'a Oriental Series tMs 
TohmM hts Wig be^ out of pilat and has become extremely 
rare It oortmoa the only trsaslstion into any Etcropesn 
Isngnsge of the Nidsua-K^ha or aarrstlTe fntrodTiebsg ' the 
great coEection of stories known as the TtMts* A work 
^ Mgh I nte res t and valoe it b a scot of I n ta o doctlop to the 
Jetaka a cohectian of stades whkh have formed the ooigm of 
moch of onr EoTOpean popnlar Utereture —Saturday Rjivitm 

THREE PLAYS OF PLAUTUS Translated by F .4 
IFfig/rf and H L^(ynel Rogers with an Introduction 
by the former 

The tdsyi cboaen here, the Rudanr fTbo Slip Knot], the 
PsMHfohcf [The Trickster] and the [The Crock of Gold] 

make a good eelecticsi. The first has a whifi (d sea and thlpwien 
and di f g r a aa l^ damneeln, the if fJulcrjs attracts as S story of hid 
dentrounre and tbe Ptauiolut hasa •cbemlngilareand apimp 
both of firiw ntid fr ank impodence — N#9 StetssMa He 
fand his coEeagaek) Plaatus b at its best rollicking lesoorce 
inl, RabdaisUii. — London Mtreury 

IL NOVELLINO the Hundred Old Tale* Translated 
from the Italian by Edward Storer with an 
Introdnction 

Even Boccaccio with aB his art. does not give a trnerplctnre 
of the Italian character "• — Dmilv HtrmJd Not qnite fables 

not qnite fairy stories, these delightful old tales may still 
be read for profit as wdl as for mmosemeat ." — Daily Revs 
The tianslatian b excellent. The simple force of the od^nal 
fa wonderfully retained snd a cold steely beauty evoked 
—Times Liienry Sstppieinent 
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THE MIRROR OF VENUS , Love Poems and Stones 
from Ovid Translated hy F A Wright, with an 
Introduction on ‘ Love in Latin Literature ’ 

“ The introductory essay is full of original ideas and enthusias- 
tic scholarship , and his rendering into English verse of a 
large selection of Ovid’s amatory poems are reaUy delightful ” 
— W estminster Gazette “ Very well worth its place It may 
be taken as a compamon volume to his Lover’s Handbook 
It IS a joyous book — one more attempt to make people under- 
stand that the old Latins were not dullards ’’ — Bystander 

DOCTOR JOHN FAUSTUS , his Damnable Life and 
Deserved Death, 1592 Together with the Second 
Report of Faustus, contaimng his Appearances and 
the Deeds of Wagner, 1594 Both modermzed and 
edited by William Rose, M A Ph D , with an 
Introduction and 24 curious illustrations 
“ Few of the volumes of the Broadway Translations can 
equal this one in mterest This is, in the mam, due to the 
subject itself, but also to the glamour added to it by tradition, 
drama, and opera Dr Rose successfully expounds the deep 
significance of the world-old story The volume is to be 
commended both for its scholarship and its dehneation of 
this perennial problem " — J ournal of Education 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF GUIBERT, Abbot of 
Nogent Sous Coucy Translated by C C S Blaiid 
Introduction by G G CouUon 
“ One of the most informative and rehable writers of his time 
The translation reads extraordmanly well This fact accounts 
in part for the attraction the book should have for the general 
reader It is much more than a picture of monastic life and 
affairs in the twelfth century , it is also a portrait of deep 
human interest and hterary distmction ” — Times Literary 
Supplement 

CATULLUS’ COMPLETE POEMS. Translated and 
edited by F A Wright, with an Introduction 
“ Ir'Ir Wnght’s interesting and scholarly book " — W L 
Courtney, in Daily Telegraph " Catullus descnbes his passion 
for Clodia from the first rapture of discovery to the final pang 
of disillusionment She was the ' femme de trente ans’ with 
more charm than Balzac's heroine and unvexed by scruples ” 
— E B Osborn, in Morning Post " He has reaUy been 
amazingly cunning You begin to see these poems, not as 
the average schoolboy regards them, but as real hvmg things 
about real hving people ” — Ralph Straus, in Bystander 
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BROADWAY TRANSLATIONS 


THE FIFTEEN JOYS OF MARRIAGE Translated 
from the old Prench by Rtckard Aldington with an 
Introduction 

Tbe FifUtn Jmt wu one of the very iMt of the anti feminine 
attacks of the Middle Aget and it is certainly one of the most 
amising and VabI ofienmve ItlacascQtiaSy aworkolhurnmn 
and tbeJcfore In its amunptlons The author fa to 

be praised for amnshig nallm of his sltaatlona and 
dialone his tUIl In sketching his pUery of oncomplimentary 
female portraits I leave uie reader to explore for 

himself, with some coo&dence that he will find amosemeat tn 
the shrewd naif, ironical old aothor — Prom the Zitirodwefum 


VOLTAIRE S CANDIDE AJJB OTHER ROMANCES 
Translated bv Rtchard Aldtn0on with an Intinduc 
tlon 

This VDlnme togetber with Voltaire s Zadlg and other 
Romances prertoosly pohUthed In this senes, contain 
practicaJlT all Voltaire a short stories It Is these stories for 
which Voltaire Is chiefly read to^y 


NEARLY ready 

SELECTED TfALIAN FACETIAE, Translated by 
Edtcard Sferer with an Introduction 
A cotnprebenslvo selection from the writers of the Italian 
facetiae, Indodlng Pogglo 

SELECnONS FROM THE LATIN FATHERS Edited 
and translated by F A Wnght with an Intro- 
duction, 
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BROADWAY TRANSLATIONS 


Demy Svo, 12/C uci 

SUETONIUS HISTORY OF TWELVE CAESARS. 
Translated by Philemon Holland, 1606 Edited by 
J H Ficesc, iM A , with an Introduction and 
Notes 

" Suetonius is the descnpbvc joumahst Acting for some 
time as secretary to the Emperor Hadrian he not only had 
access to the imponal archives, but was in a position to pick 
np aU the back-stairs gossip, to o\crheor anecdotes and 
intrigues of the most mtimate nature It is for this reason 
that his Lives is such a vastly cntertaimng book, more 
entrancmg and more exciting than any work of ficbon Queen 

ESQUEMELING THE BUCCANEERS OF AMERICA 
Translation of 1684-5, "'ith the excessively rare 
Fourth Part, and facsimiles of all the onginal 
engraving, portraits, maps, etc Edited by Wilham 
Swan Siallyhrass , with Notes and Index With 
Andiew Lang’s Essay on the Buccaneers 

Second Edition 

" Esquemehng tells us very interesting things about the ongin 
of the most famous pirates of the bme and their pccuhar 
manners and customs He gives a spirited accoimt of their 
careers, and then comes to his pnnapal villain. Captain 
Morgan This reckless rascal, who lacked fear and shame 
completely, is the subject of several thnlhng chapters 
Here is the good raw stuff of fifty romances Rum and brandy 
flow like water Plate-ships, fire-ships, torturings, piUagmgs, 
huntmg, Spamards, Indians, how a beaubful woman preserved 
her virtue amidst incredible penis — all that ever went with the 
Sonth Seas is to be foimd in these pages " — Times Literary 
Supplement 

CELESTINA, THE SPANISH BAWD . or The Tragi- 
comedy of Cahsto and Mehbea Translated from 
the Spamsh of De Rojas by James Mabbe, 1631 
Edited by H Warnei Allen , ivith an Introduction 
on ‘ The Picaresque Novel ’ 

" It was indeed a happy thought to add Mabbe's version of 
1631 to the excellent senes of Broadway Translabons In the 
Celestina, a strain of the older Spanish romanbosm persists in 
the simple story of the two star-crossed lovers But the 
central figure is the venerable bawd Celesbna, most lUustnous 
of Spanish rogues, and about her a set of dishonest servants and 
hghts o' love that give place to her alone in vigorous drawing " 
— Nation 
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BROADWAY TRANSLATIONS 


AKSAKOV S CHRONICLES OF A RUSSIAN FAMILY 
Translated hy M C Beverley Introduction by 
Pnnee D S AUnky 

It Is Iste In the d«r to pnlee the Ckroniciss after to many 
hare pndied IL One had better accept it with gratltnde u 
the mteat thine the Broadway Trarulatkma hare glren lu 
for nnrahtf* dicta I hen la a txaaalator who r«i trasilate, 
who haa made the immortal love-atory live in pore and 
conrlndng KngHah that will, one hope* niaV* tM yoi m g 
Raadan kren as famUlai a^ belored as Richard PeTerel ° 
— ” Kcrikcm Htvictt 


GESTA ROMANORUM Monks Tales, franslated 
by Charles Svan Introduction by Z?r £ A Baker 

It Is a booh that Indoenced the Imagination of Enrope anH 
it can ttHl be read with pleasnre largely on accoont of Ita 
qnalntnesa of Incident end moral It makes an entertaining 
addition to the excellent aexiea of Broadway Tianalatlons ^ 
Rdberi Lrud In DaUy News Pew old work* lure prored a 
richer mine for the story teller than the Gttu it hai naTer 
loft its charm. — TVrdrniartrr Gssstu 


A BOOK OF CHARACTERS Edited by R\chard 
Aldtngian mth an Introduction and Notes. 

DellghtfnUT learned, hot eitreincly entertaining —Daily 
Estress Theophrostxja (newly translatei^ HaD Ovetbnry 
ana Eatie. are gt^wi complete Breton, Mller Butlw La 
Bmyire vanTenargoes are folly drawn opon, and tome 
aerenty other anthora ore r epresen ted. Thme has been no 
l^nlgence In expurgation The book la a wonderful coBectlos 
■tiH pr esen t! for the hist time a coarplets view of an extremely 
prolific branch of Uteratme Inraloable — 

Birmingham Post 


SIMPUCISSIMUS THE VAGABOND Translated by 
i4 r S Goodrich M A With on Introduction by 
Wtlliam Rose Ph D 

** It U remarkable that readm shonld bare had to 

wait rmtll now for a trarolatlan of one of the greate at of German 
claaaica This admlxable translation ahxmld find a pnbUc who 
on reading it, may w^ e xp r ess their suipilje tl^ such an 
Indisper^aisle docoment. sn^ a readable work of Uteratme. 
shonld baxe been aUowea to remain dosed to them for so long ‘ 

— Timet LiUrtry Supplement 
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BANDELLO’S TRAGICAL TALES. Translated by 
Geoffrey Fenton, 1567 Edited and modernized with 
a Glossary by Hugh Harris, M A Introduction by 
Robert Langton Douglas 

‘ Bandello’s amusing and often nsqtti tales are here expanded 
with all the gorgeous rhetoric of the Ehzahethan spacious days ” 
— Vogue “ Fenton's Bandello is surely a monument of decor- 
ative Enghsh prose What prose m the world can match the 
Ehtabethan for beauty, richness, stateliness, and harmony ? 
Where else will you find language so pithy, vivid, and 
expressive ’ Oh, rare Sir Geoffrey Fenton 1 ” — Spectator 

LACLOS’ DANGEROUS ACQUAINTANCES (Les 

Liaisons Dangereuses) Translated by Richard 

Aldington, with an Introduction and Notes 

A profoundly immoral book The translation is a really 
bnlhant piece of work ” — Weekly W estmitister " A remark- 
able work of fiction An age which has tolerated the brutahty 
a La Gavconne, and the foul chaos of Ulysses must not make 
itself ridiculous by throwing stones at Les Liaisons Dangereuses " 
— Edmund Gosse in Sunday Times “ His two great creations 
are the arch-intnguers, Valmont and Mm e de Merteuil We 
are as enthralled by them as if we were forced to watch two 
surgeons of diabohstic gemus at work in an operating theatre 
It IS this moment which definitely lifts the book to greatness 
It 18 this spectacle of a slow and pitiless fascmation which 
Laclos works up to an almost unbearable pitch " — Times 
Literary Supplement 


MARTIAL’S EPIGRAMS Translated mto verse by 
J A Pott and F A Wright Introduction by 
F A Wright 

" There have been many Enghsh renderings, partial or com- 
plete Among the latter the handsome volume recently 
pubhshed in the Broadway Translations may be welcomed as 
takmg the first place " — Times Literary Supplement 
“ Translated with superb success ” — R Ellis Roberts, in 
Guardian " For stark reahsm, for caustic humour, and for 
cleverness, are not to be matched The student of history will 
find them a strange and reahstic addition to the conventional 
history books " — Daily Herald 
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BROADWAY TRANSLATIONS 


A HUGUENOT FAMILY IN THE XVI CENTURY , 
the Memoirs of Phihppt de Monu^ Sieur da 
Plessis Marly mitten by his Wife Translated by 
Luc^ Crump mth an Introdactlon \Vith 8 plates 

A moft fasdnittag book, memomUe for Its vivid *nd 
personsl account of massacia on St. BaitholomOTr'i Day 
Ttus is one of the books wtdeh really make the past live — 
Giurdisn kirs Cnunp Is moch to be thanked for makfa? this 
ddightfol book avaflanle it has a sort of domestic tnarm 
an Its own — EiUtu Powtr In Naii&n 

TIBETAN TALES derived from Indian Sources 
Translated from the Tibetan hy F A von 
Schtefner and TV S Ralston U A New edition 
with a Preface b> C /I F RJiys Damds D LtU 
Thb Latest classic to achieve the dignity of the admirable 

C t paper and quarter veDom coven of the Broadway 
uUtiocis h a treasure hoose of mythological lore Id which 
the ftnmgest of bappeniogs befall gods, rulers, prmeta, mortals 
and beasts with a legeadary oruborasce somewhat 
to the Wes te rn mind. A most schoUiiy and poinstaklng 
Ifltrodoction —Oburwtr 

SAPPHO S POEMS AND FRAGMENTS Greek text 
with a verse translation hy C R Haines M A 
and on Introduction Notes, Glossary and ao Plates 

This Is easily the best we have seen of the Ercadway Trans 
lations a book which not only presents all Sappho s extant 
writings but alto consideoi all tost is known or conjectured 
abont her life Tbe justlficatioa for this book is the newly 
acquired material ftfr Haines is neat and edectire os 

a translator — Salurday Rtvxtw 

QUEVEDO S HUMOROUS AND SATIRICAL WORKS 
Translated by S%r Roger V Esirange John Stevens 
and others Revised and edited mth an Intro 
duction. Notes and a Version of the Life of the 
Great Rascal by Charles Duff 
It is as a satirical and condo writer in prose that Quevedo 
br>1d« his own not only with tbe greatest names in Spanish 
Dter atnie but In world Uteiatnre generally His command of 
language is extraordinary The Grtai Rascat was written by 
Mm to achieve two purpooes, to produce a masterpiece, end 
to draw a terriblo picture of the absurdity of all vice end ras 
cality In both objects he succeeded. — From the Intndvetion 
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